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Foreword 


The publication of the commemorative volume is a part of the 
Silver Jubilee celebration of the Sambalpur University. The contributors 
of the essays have spared no efforts to record the true picture of the people 
of the region who, though highly placed socio-culturally, are agro- 
ecologically disadvantaged and economically distressed due to a great 
many reasons. In each essay an attempt has been made to:identify one or 
more of the important socio-cultural dimensions, the past history, the 
present situation and the future potential of the region. Development is 
not, after all, a historical event which can be recounted once and for all, 
but a continuing process which demands a perpetual follow up. It is 
hoped that the volume will be of benefit to future researchers in the field 
and provide a reasonable data base for regional planning. 


1 wish to take this opportunity of offering my thanks to the 
authors, the Steering Committee,and the Editorial Board without whose 
enthusiastic, unstinted cooperation this volume could not have been 
made ready for the memorable occasion. 


Niranjan Panda 


Vice-Chancellor 
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Introduction 


All significant endeavour in human civilisation, be it in poetry or 
Science, religion or social organisation, shares a common characteristic 
of seeking to satisfy psychological needs that pertain to both local and 
universal conditions. The best civilisations are precisely those that facili- 
tate an integrated approach to the possibilities of life, and demonstrate 
a marked competence in satisfactorily tackling human problems belong- 
ing to both micro and micro-environments, neglecting neither ‘for the 
sake of the other, and fostering a multi-faceted cultural growth by 
sponsoring sophisticated and popular forms alike. As centres of human 
understanding and culture-labs for the future, universities in particular 
have the obligation to safeguard and promote socio-cultural potential 
both in their immediate specificities and in their non-denominational, 
universal dimensions. Contrary to certain traditional notions, universi- 
ties are not really institutions that cut themselves free of local moorings 
in order the better to project a non-provincial character. In addressing 
themselves to the problems of ignorance, misapprehension, and human 
sufferings of various kinds, they do not have to foreswear the normal 
use of their ordinary eyes and remain glued to a microscope or a 
telescope all the. time. Charity, even in this instance, should begin at 
home. 
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For an institution like the Sambalpur University which came into 
existence in 1967, vested with the responsibility of nurturing higher 
education and research ina region which had the ironical distinction of 
combining enviable natural plentifulness with crippling educational 
and economic backwardness, the prirorities were only all-too-clear. It 
had to be at the service of a large tribal population as also of a people 
witha rich cultural heritage who continued to suffer privations born out 
of centuries of exploitation and administrative neglect, people who were 
excitedly looking for deliverance, enlightenment, and progress with the 
support of institutions like itself, which had been set up, they believed, 
to ensure their proper rehabilitation in the modérn world. Their eman- 
cipation from age-old psychological bondage and economic shackles 
had to feature as a major item in the deyelopmental blue-print prepared 
by the managers and experts drafted for the institution. Thus many of its 
objectives had to be radically different from those of the metropolitan 
universities which had been established in pre-Independence days. It 
had to fulfil a regional destiny while contributing to a broader national 
regeneration, and, at the same time, to build and sustain an intellectual 
eminence that might successfully protect its young, aspiring minds from 
a debilitating sense of inferiority and insecurity. And all this it had to 
attempt in defiance of cértain near-paralysing constraints of history and 
socio-political culture. 

A Silver Jubilee year is a time for much introspection and critical 
stock-taking, apart from being one of jubilation and celebration. The 
authorities of the university, therefore, planned a wide range of activi- 
ties in response to the demands of the occasion, including publication of 
a commemorative volume which should sketch an authentic profile of 
the people put under its educational care, tracing the shaping of their 
identity, examining their attainments and failings, and deciphering their 
future potential. The intention was to critically situate an ethos so as to 
satisfy the intellectual curiosity of scholars elsewhere and also to furnish 
a proper sense of context for planners engaged in drawing up program- 
mes for improving the quality of life in the region, But for the unfortu- 
nate failure, for one reason or the other, of a number of scholars to meet 
the deadline, the study thus offered here would have been far more com- 
prehensive than it is. Even as it stands, however, it is hoped, the volume 
would be felt to have fulfilled its task in not-too-mean a measure. 

Reliable scholarship joined to an insider's feel, intellectual Objectivity 
and emotional affinity born out of first-hand experience, detachment 
and involvement, are both what constitute mental prerequisites for a 
successful study of the kind attempted here. While it may be relatively 
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easy for an expert to marshal critical data for the purpose and engage in 
large academic pronouncements, translating his immediately human 
perceptions into a general idiom is rather a daunting enterprise, The 
difficulty grows particularly acute when it comes to the business of 
interpreting emotional and aesthetic aspects of the lived reality, the 
response of the community to social life, to nature, and to art and 
literature; more so, when one has to negotiate the experience for a wider 
readership, and adopta foreign medium like English for the purpose. To 
add to all that, limitations of space force an author to suggest and 
indicate in broad general terms what can be properly conveyed only 
through copious illustrations and elaborately argued out details. It is to 
the credit of the authors represented here that they have not allowed 
themselves to be overwhelmed by the difficulties of time, space, and 
subject matter, and have made such commendable efforts to meet the 
requirements of the volume. 

Education mainly consists in teaching a process rather than a thing, 
the way to know more than the object to know, knowledge of what is 
known being a natural ensuant, a particular, individual appropriation 
rather than an anonymous, impersonal appreciation. The medium of 
symbols -- words, figures, pictures -- through which“the teaching -- 
learning process goes on necessarily involves a certain primacy of 
method over matter; information on the road and its sign-posts are what 
mainly get transmitted, the experience of arriving at the destination 
being left to individual sensitivity and perception. There is, no doubt, an 
engagementin describing the knowable; but teaching basically concerns 
itself with the manner of knowing, the act of knowing being largely an 
end-product of the process. That is one reason why there are good 
students and bad, those who can leap beyond process to thing, and those 
who cannot. This volume is thus designed less as a definitive delineation 
of alife-situation than as a process of identification, the discovery of the 
lived reality being left to the imaginative apprehension of each reader. 

No identification, however, is possible without a context to view 
against. The diachronic and synchronic relations that assist a sense of the 
particular and locate an entity, therefore, constitute a major chunk of the 
present description. Concentric cultural spheres enclosing the regional 
situation, and planiform graphics of social condition, are both sought to 
be projected so that a proper idea of the inclusive frame of living is borne 
in upon the reader. History and contemporary life in their various 
ramifications -- social, political, cultural, linguistic and economic -- are 
sketched with careful selectivity with a view to furnishing adequate 
critical data for an appreciation of the immediate situation and the 
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future potential together. With all the obvious, unintended gaps that 
‘might cause a.certain disatisfaction, it is still believed that this volume 
would appeal to discriminating readers as a competent introduction to 
a distinct Indian sectoral identity. And as befits a commemorative 
presentation of a university in its Silver Jubilee year, the articulations, it 
is hoped, would strike them as being uninhibitedly honest, critical and 
authentic. 

It is significant that, working upon several independent themes and 
without any scope for interchange of views among them, so many of the 
authors here should have converged upon certain common discoveries 
pertaining to the socio-cultural state and ethnic temper of the region. 
Whether it be a reading of the folk-songs, a sketch of the festivals and 
ceremonies, a study of cottage-textiles, an examination of sculptural 
forms, or an appreciation of regional and standard forms of literature, 
the essays equally point at a telling impress of a common character and 
sensibility registered on various facets of life in the area, with a number 
of historical surverys included in the volume furnishing appropriate 
critical indices for a-context-based understanding of the phenomenon. 
But, of course, life is never all of piece -- not even at the individual level. 
Identification of a community - personality in this manner is, therefore, 
bound to implicate only a broad profile, involving a concentration on 
certain marked lineaments, with the full awareness that the ensuing 
picture may not reveal a comprehensive correspondence ofall the parts. 

Among those of the dominant features thus outlined through the 
following studies one of the most significant and distinctive relates to 
the combination of robust earthliness and aesthetic impulse in the 
attitudes and life-style of this people. Physical hardships and material 
constraints notwithstanding, the people of the region seem to have, 
down the centruies, successfully preserved not merely a healthy syncre- 
tism of outlook in respect of socio-cultural and religious forms, but also 
a splendid integration of down-to-earth realism and rarefied emotional 
sensitivity in more immediately personal matters relating to their human 
situation. Heirs to all the complex psychological drags that thwart fuller 
human living all over the world, they yet display a certain characteristic 
simplicity of faith and belief,-a defiant uninhibitedness of passion and 
conduct, a virbrant. impluse for beauty, and an obdurate clinging to 
certain native mores that augment intimate fraternisation with mefi and 
nature. For all the dislocation and decadence one witnesses at the 
relatively more politicalised, urban centres in the zone, the typical West 
Orissan sensibilty can still be felt as a pervasive, living strain. 
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While militating against the self-satisfied persistence with older 
habits of thought and action, and struggling to dispel from among the 
native masses a general suspicion of sophistication and entrepreneurship 
that has bedevilled the process of higher education and economic 
growth in the area, it would be wise to recognise the importance of the 
character possessed by the people. It is character more than resources 
that build civilisations and sustain human progress, and a character of 
the kind we find emerging from the following studies, happily integrat- 
ing realism and idealism in the act of living, and distinguished for its 
fierce independence of spirit, deep community-layalty, generosity of 
disposition, unremitting joyousness, feeling for beauty, and uncompro- 
mising optimism constitutes the stuff of which some of the most 
progressive cultures are known to have been made. However hidden 
away behind large-scale deprivation and.degeneration, this precious, 
common stock of human potential nurtured through a long process of 
history, is still a palpable presence, still available for creative exploita- 
tion. Rightly enough, some of the pieces here tackling the question of 
economic growth forcefully argue for a proper understanding of the 
character and historical experience of the people as an essential intellec- 
tual preparation for framers of developmental strategy in the area. 

Historical studies offered in the volume highlight a common theme, 
namely, the sharp individuality experienced of this culture right from 
the earliest times to which it is possible’ for us to look back. Even under 
as general a head as Freedom-struggle, for instance, it is not possible to 
describe the West Orissan history as but just another segmental copy of 
the pan-Indian picture. Here the struggle'in question was primarily an 
expression of the native instinct, needing ‘no turoring of European 
history or British liberalism, and was, except for in the final phase, 
invariably characterised by as much of a cultural as a political concern. 
The people of this region have passionately and consistently fought for 
their own unique blend of socio-cultural forms, and, through all the 
changes and modifications brought about by history, continued to 
preserve and cherish a special identity in the broader context of their 
Orissan/ Indian nationality. The resulting cultural continuity and homo- 
geneity is not simply a rare spectacle to marvel at in today's world, but 
an excitingly promising social reality to be harnessed for developmental 
programmes. All the details of history that we find charted here along 
political, cultural, social, economic and linguistic fronts should, there- 
fore, make this volume serve as a significant point of reference-and 
departure-for scholars, executives and planners alike, engaged in inter- 
acting with thé community in various forms. 
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Considering the wide range of themes assayed here and the diversity 
of authorial voices pressed into’ service, the volume inevitably -- and, 
hopefully, engagingly -- articulates a variety of intellectural sympathies 
and emotional attitudes. Although editorial intervention by way of 
prescribing a focus for the study, guarding against avoidably repetition 
of data through the different articles, and touching up the language in 
certain cases could not be eschewed, no interference has been allowed 
on the findings, view-points and tones of the respective authors. What-. 
ever incidental inconsistencies surface in the process should go to prove 
that they have not been sought to be scissored away on the editor's table. 
Further researches and analytical studies this volume intends to stimu- 
late with respect to various aspects of the socio-cultural phenomenon 
would, it is hoped, come up with reliable resolutions of such probtem- 
atic issues in not-too-distant a future. 

With this brief introductory statement the reader is invited to explore 
for himself a stratiform body of writings in the following pages and 
reconstruct in his mind the vast, complex terrains from which they have 
been quarried. It is not for the editor to attempt, in a study of this kind, 
a more pointed critical sketch of individual pieces written by scholars 
drawn from a large variety of disciplines. He can only hope that the 
volume would prove to be worth the attention of perceptive minds here 
as elsewhere, and discharge its obligation of defining and commemorat- 
‘ing a historical landmark with some measure of success. 


Madhusudan Pati 


_ Folk-songs 


A Clean Mirror : 
the Folk Songs of Western Orissa 


Nilamadhab Panigrahi 


An All-Orissa Music Conference was going on at Cuttack one fine 
day in 1944. It was in its closing stages when an unknown, intruding 
voice was reluctantly permitted, on his eager request, to sing a song in . 
the conference hall. No one, however, came forward to provide him 
with instrumental accompaniment.Undaunted, he started humming a 
refrain : 

Jhupur jnupur paen barse 
palha rui chal re bahen 
palha rui chal .......... 


The very first few feet of the refrain, sung to immaculate rhythmic 
clapping by thessinger himself, incited, first, a cacophony among the 
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musicians and listeners there who did not understand a word of the 
song. The noise; however, soon petered out into a dying murmur, and 
very soon the hall, profound was overflowing' with the singer's voice 
alone. When the refrain was sung for the last round, indicating the 
approaching finale, there were repeated cries of ‘en core’. The audience, 
enthused in aesthetic joy, produced a tumult of applause and gave a 
prolonged ovation that must have echoed in the ears of the unknown 
and unsung singer for years thereafter. 

To questioners desirous of ascertaining what kind of song he had 
sung, the singer informed it was a 'Sambalpuri Palligeeta', meaning a 
folk-song in the Sambalpuri language. The folk-song in question was not 
wholly of the traditional kind. Oral tradition and anonymity, the two 
important hall-marks of a folk-song, were conspicuous by their absence 
from the song, yet its claim to be regarded as a folk-song could not be 
dismissed, for it had absorbed the essential lilt and vibrancy of a folk 
song in both its tune and thematic content.” The overall West Orissan 
folk ethos of the song, the genuine native air it breathed (in just seven 
lines), bothin its projection of a rural picture and the exposition of a rural 
woman's unsophisticated, yet universal mind and heart -- all these lend 
a folk character to the song. To, crown these, the language used in the 
song was Sambalpuri, a spoken language, striving to be a written one. 

A huge crop of Sambalpuri folk songs of the above type has been 
produced in recent years in both rural and urban sectors of Western 
Orissa, by the 'litterati’ as well as semi-educated, especially after a wider 
scope and incentive for such creations began to be provided by the All 
India Radio Station at Sambalpur in the ‘sixties. Songs of this type have 
to be accepted as folk-songs today, although, to purists, they would not 
appear traditional enough. But it is necessary to classify them., For this 
purpose they could be designated as non-traditional; but since some 
would prefer the title ‘cultivated folk-songs” we better adopt this 
appellation for our present purpose. 

Before looking at the impact of the rapid growth and widespread 
circulation of the ‘cultivated’ Sambalpuri folk-songs on the ‘traditional’ 
orthe'semi-traditional" Sambalpuri folk-songs and folk-music, it would 
seem necessary to make a brief reference to folk-songs and folk-music in 
general in the historical perspective of Indian Music which has pre- 
served, in tact, one of the world's earliest oral traditions in the form of 
Vedic music (which was at one time available only in the form of achant, 
applying one to three notes). 

Songs are called ‘geeta's in Indian musicology. Though the word 
'geeta’ is found in the ancient Indian literatures and dramaturgy, the 
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earliest of the available definition of the geeta is found in a Sanskrit 
encyclopedic work of the 11th-12th century. It lays down thata judicious 
blend of musical notes, time-measurés and meaningful words constitute 
a song.” As regards folk-songs, ancient and medieval musocologists 
have recorded their views in compact verses that need a little elucida- 
tion. The earliest of the available views may be placed here. According 
to it, music of any country in the world can be of two broad categories, 
namely, folk ('deshi') and classical (‘marga', meaning either ‘searcher for’ 
or, according to some, ‘following the correct path’). 

Folk or 'deshi' music is the type that is played or sung just out of a 
natural, irrepressible impulse, without any knowledge of the science, by 
women-folk (presumably the common, generally illiterate Indian women 
of the pre-medieval period), boys, and girls (presumably those playing 
in the village streets or open fields), cowherds (who usually play the 
flute by way of enjoying sunny hours of relaxation and preventing their 
grazing cattle from straying), the plough-men or the watch-men of the 
fields. All these people do, indeed, come under the category of ‘folk’, 
and folk-songs are what they sing to express their joys and sorrows 
through the medium of sound, in the form of meaningful words coupled 
with musical notes. The folk-music that seems to come under the 
purview of this description may be tribal or non-tribal, or even, a blend 
of the two. According to another view, music that is devoid of any 
discipline relating to musical notes, the microtones, scales, modes etc. 
and is sung according as the people of the various countries or regions 
like to sing is folk or 'deshi'?” 

In short, folk music is the music played, or songs sung. by the 
common people who have taken no pains to be conversant with the laws 
of consonance and dissonance, who do not know music either as an art 
or as a science, but who, nevertheless, sing because their mood urges or 
inspires them to sing. They sing to heighten the joyousness of their 
community-life on occasions of marriage, religious rites, and social 
customs, or simply to brighten their daily life amid the dreariness and 
hardships of living. Folk songs are the creations of the community as a 
whole rather than that of single individuals. It has been rightly said that 
“folk musit does not employ any musical device as a result of conscious 
knowledge or the study of the science of music. It does not seek its theme 
or emotional content from music but starts with one of its own choices, 
in the form of a poetic piece or song and music serves as but a guide or 
groove for the overflow of the poetic emotion." 

Folk songs of India have, in course of time, formed the base of Indian 
Marga Sangeet and the folk tunes were developed into different Ragas 
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or melody patterns. Many of the current and obsolete Ragas, as their 
names such as Kosal, Kalingada, Gurjari etc. clearly indicate, originated 
from the names of tribes, probably of non-Aryan or mixed Aryan races 
such as Kosal, Kalingi, Gurjar etc. Who had their own traditional, 
favoured tunes. The partiality of certain tribes for certain specific tunes 
having certain specific musical notes ('Svaras') does exist even today.’ So 
it is quite believable that the present Indian Marga Sangeet that could 
justly be proud of its numerous sophisticated Raga-melodies owes a lot 
to ancient folk-tunes which have not retained their separate identity 
today. This goes to prove that there is a perennial process of subtle 
interaction between folk music and art music or classical, sophisticated 
music. 

So far as Sambalpuri folk-songs are concerned it is not possible at 
present to draw a clear chart of their evolution with any degree of 
certainty, because, hardly any serious attempt has so far been made to 
collect them from reliable sources where they are current in the least 
contaminated form and to collate them for suitable research, both 
literary (and/or linguistic) and musical. We would, nevertheless, make 
an attempt to briefly outline the course after the different patterns 
obtaining in Sambalpuri folk-compositions are sketched. A bird's eyeview 
of the patterned, traditional or semi-traditional Sambalpuri songs is 
offered below, with relatively a closer scrutiny of Dalkhai as an illustra- 
tive form. 


1*DALKHAI : It reflects the medieval conception of music (sangeet) as 
a composite art, including in its fold (a) songs (or compositions of: 
musical notes together with words), (b) instruments to support the 
melody and accentuate.the rhythm (or time-measure), and (c) dance 
('nritta’ i.e. pure dance without the ‘abhinaya' or the representational 
aspect)!®, Songs and instruments go together, and dance starts after the 
song takes a pause since the singing cannot go on when there is fast 
body-movement, particularly as the upper part of the body has to be 
‘bent forward from the waist almost up to a horizontal position. 

After a brief but stimulating spell of instrumental exercise, the 
Dalkhai song starts smartly with the invocative 'Dalkhai re’ (or 'bo'). It 
proceeds with the mild, rhythmic beats of the drums till it comes to the’ 
last line of the stanza. The repetition of the last foot of the last line 
predicts the approaching halt. Simultaneously with the halt, starts the 
explosive playing of the instruments as well as the group dance. After 
the dancing spell comes to a halt ona cue given by a particular phrase of 
drumming, thc song resumes and the process goes ontill the close. How 
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the Dalkhai songs and dance and drumming fill the surroundings with 
thrilling joy have only to be experienced to be believed. It may appear 
crude when compared with Odissi, but it is far more energised and 
intoxicating. 

The performance of Dalkhai formerly used to belong to the so-called 
lower orders. The signers-cum-dancers belong to the fair sex while the 
instrument-players are men. Though mostly young girls are the singers, 
middle-aged women at times deservingly get a place of Honour in the 
group. The reason is not their un-withered beauty, in case they happen 
to be beautiful, but their proficiency in the appropriate style of singing 
and dancing, and their large repertoire of Daikhai songs which some of 
them readily compose in response to a prevailing situation or mood 
right through the dance. 

The instruments that support and sustain the rhythm as well as keep 
time are percussions such as ‘Dhol’, ‘Nisan’ and often 'timkt’ i.e. 'nagra' 
(the mogul 'nakkara’). It is the dhol (a cylindrical, two-faced drum) that 
rules the roost. The nisan carries the rhythm far and wide. But the 
‘muhri', a wind-instrument made of wood and resembling somewhat 
the famous classical instrument 'sehnai’ provides tonal accompaniment, 
often with notes of incorrect pitch owing to incorrect make. It also 
sustains the melodic part when the singing takes a temporary hait 
during the dance. The 'dhol’ player among tne instrumentalists also 
takes part in the dance with the dhol dangling from his neck, played 
even while he dances within the semi-circle of the women singers and 
dancers. 

Dalkhai has a social and religious background; it is group-singing 
and group-dancing connected with the worship of goddess Durga, the 
demon-killing Mother and the embodiment of ‘Power’. The worship- 
period and hence, the main period of Daikhai-performance is autumn. 
The performance of Dalkhai commences only after the completion of 
some preliminary rituals which are believed to be of non-Aryan and pre- 
Aryan origin. 

Thematically, Dalkhai songs present a variegated poetic picture. 
Nature, common natural objects and phenomena with 'man' at the 
centre-stage, social behaviour and situation, and particularly human 
passion, which is a source of ecstasy and continuance of the race, are 
variously celebrated in Dalkhai songs. This human passion for mating 
and procreation (called love in the context of certain attitudes and 
actions through a process of intellectual refinement) is presented in the 
Dalkhai songs -~—with uninhibited directness and simple fervour -- often 
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symbolically, the symbols being drawn from the immediate environ- 
ment, and at times also mystically (perhaps a pointer to the wide-spread 
impact of the later forms of Buddhism and Saktism in Western Orissa at 
one time). Eroticism is blatant in some of the compositions, the reason 
why orthodox people used to shy away from such performances and 
used to take them as a degenerate form. But thanks to the silver scree, 
some of its more refined songs and dance-items have served as eye- 
openers to the conservatives and the hard-liners who are now com- 
pelled by the forces of time to adopt an attitude of 'glasnost' towards 
Dalkhai. 

The length of Dalkhai compositions is not regulated. It has been 
found to vary from three to fifteen, at times eighteen lines, apart from the 
initial singing of the signature (refrain) 'Dalkhai re' once or twice at the 
beginning, and once at the end. The two lines following the signature are 
rhymed and are apparently of fourteen beats, to be followed by two 
beats (by prolongation of the last vowel or by a pause). Thus virtually 
these two lines are of sixteen beats, divisible as four measures or feet. 
Each foot, then, should consist of four beats, but each of the beats 
appears to be of three fractions. Under a fast tempo such compositions 
give the impression of moving in three-beat feet. In the last line of a 
three-lined Dalkhai composition the third foot is sung twice and the 
word ‘Kai' (an interrogative meaning 'is it?’ but having no contextual 
value), or some other two-lettered word is added. Then the signature 
(refrain) 'Dalkhai re’ is sung once and the singing comes to a halt. If it is 
to resume, the signature is again to be sung twice. 

Onscrutinizing a Dalkhai song which has been sung and popularised 
ina cassette by an educated Sambalpuri folksinger and which has been 
branded as traditional/! it is found that all but the first and the last lines 
consist generally of fourteen syllables each with two rhymed lines of six 
syllables, each line inter-stitched after every two such rhymed lines of 
fourtcen syllables. Due to metrical defect some of the longer lines 
contain more than fourteen syllables. The lines are obviously intended 
to be divided into two parts, with eight syllables in the first part and six 
in the second, which, in ordinary recitation, would be increased to eight 
syllables by stretching the last vowel or through a pause. This is exactly 
what has bcen done in the rendering in the cassette. 

But in actual singing, a time-measure (tala) consisting of three beats 
in each foot has been employed. Consequently, more syllables have 
either been squeezed into one beat when the exigencies of time-measure 
so required, 6r short worded syllables have been stretched into more 
than one beat. This lends an unexpected charm at places by providing 
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contrast to the monotony of the metrical accent and the accent of the 
time-measure mechanically falling on the same points throughout the 


musical progression. 


Transliteration of the first part of the composition with syllabic 
values numerically indicated below the words and with places of 
division of the lines into two parts of eight and six syllables respectively 


would be as follows : 


1st Division 
3 beats + 3 beats 


Dalkhai re 

3 1 

asa asa tukel mane 

2 2 2 2 

bhuga tupa dhari baha 

2 2 2 2 

Dakdi alo janki jima 

2 2 2 2 

janki gala daudi 

2 2 2 

ka he lulo sukun tula 

2 2 2 2 

jima pare jaldi asa’ 

2 2 2 2 

tahu bayla bha ma 
2 2 2 2 

dhangri dhangri jima 

2 2 2 

budhi sudhi gale jere 

2 2 2 2 

sang sang hei gale 

2 2 2 

kie karichhe bhuga bharna 

2 3 2. 2 

kic bayla a go 

2 2 2 2 

basi thire nunmircha 

2 2 3 

kahi gala - seketi kahi 

2 2 3 2 


2nd Division 
3 beats + 3 beats 


Dalkhai re 

3 1 
jima patar tuli 
2 2 2 
rila guru bari 
2, 2 2 
jnarke 
2 
padi chhumuh madi 
2 2 2 
chapi auchhe khara 
2 2 2 
dhara padi jima 
2 2 2 
kie kariche ‘una 
2 2 2 
kie bayla bai 
2 2 2 
dei thibu bhurei 
2 2 3 
gala se keti 


2 3 
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tar ghayta marmarichhe muh haichhe phati 
2 +2 4 2 
muh jaichhe phati kai dalkhai re ........ 
4 2 2 4 


A few Dalkhai compositions of different structure, with lines varying 
in the total number of syllables and having difterent metrical patterns 
but always with feet of equai length such as (2+2) or (3+3) may be. 
consulted by the curious in an anthology of Sambalpuri folk-literature!’® 
published in 1983. 

As regards the melodic aspect, it is confined to only a few musical 
notes and the musical phrases are repetitive in character with just a 
slight variation in the last line and in the refrain ‘Dalkhai re’ which has 
a raised last note. 


2. RASARKELI : Compositions going under this name are similar to 
Dalkhoai in almost every single respect, not excluding its eroticism. The 
main difference lies in the commencement of its signature - tune with the 
words 'Rasarkeli re or'rasarkeli bo’, which also serve asa sort of refrain. 
The time-measure applied while actually singing the composition con- 
sists of four beats to one division:and may be understood as of 2+2 
pattern. 

'Jaiphula' and 'Maylajada'’ songs also belong to the category of 
Rasarkeli, though some of the Maylajada songs have a relatively more 
jerky movement. Quite a few Rasarkeli songs are found inthe anthology 
alrcady referred to. The cassette referred to earlter has also a Rasarkeli 
song sung by Sasmita. 


3. KARMA : Songs meant for Karma dance are known as Karrna songs. 
Although the dance is preceded by an opening song, an invocation to 
goddess Karamsani, the presiding deity of this quasi-religious dance, 
other songs of all sorts are gradually introduced in accordance with the 
mood of the leading singer, the others following him to the best of their 
capacity. Songs even from Oriya literary masterpieces like Mathuraman- 
gal, Lavanyavati etc. are at times introduced by the singers. Songs called 
‘Jhumer' also feature here. But Karma is primarily of tribal origin, and is 
extensively in vogue among the tribals inhabiting parts of adjoining 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. In tribal Karma even members of the fair- 
sex sing and dance to the accompaniment of Madal a two-faced drum 
usually made of carth. Its sound is more musical than that of the 'dhol'. 

As the dance proceeds with faster and fiercer tempo with the 
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increasing rounds of drink, the dancers separate out into pairs, and 
adopt a variety of formations. Generally speaking, the songs seem to 
have preference for thrce-beat divisions in respect of time-measure. 


4. HALIA SONGS (Songs of the ploughman) : As their name signifies, 
the halia songs are exclusive to the maie members of the community, for, 
rarely does any membcr of the fair sex plough the field. The halia 
(ploughman) has a peculiar existence. He shoulders the responsibility of 
feeding the society, often starving himself. He is a solitary person most 
of the time, uncdergiong the drudgery of pushing forward his plough 
through the unyielding soil of Western Orissa, plodding on hours and 
hours braving all the vagaries of weather. He sings to consofe not only 
himself but also his equally miserable pair cf bullocks to whom his songs 
are usually addressed with the long and high-pitched, "balia re ...." (Oh 
my bullocks!). The halia is a ragged philosopher, and his songs are often 
philosophical in content. He sings of mythological themes, too, often 
picturing the great heroes of yore as his compatriots. Even God Ram and 
his brother Laksman, the heroes of the Ramayana, are invoked as tillers 
of the field. Quite a few songs, naturally enough, reveal the rustic 
erotjcism of the halia besides presenting various facets of the love-life of 
the society in general. 


5. KAISA BADI OR DIGDIGO: Songs of this category are by people of 
the cowherd caste. They hold small sticks ("badi") and strike one stick 
against the other to maintain the rhythm. The songs consist of two 
rhymed lines and start with the invocation'hare Ram ho' (Ohlord Ram!). 


6. HUMO BAULI : If halia songs are exclusive to the male, ‘humo bautli' 
songs are soto the female, especially to the young girls, who stand intwo 
rows facing each other, advancing forward while initiating a measure 
and retreating to the original position as it comes to an end. This goes on 
by turns covering a long stretch of composition. Humo is no dance inthe 
strict sense. It is just advancing a few-steps in a line and retreating the 
same way. The songs generally consist of only three rhymed pines, the 
first and the last being of eight syllables each and the second of eleven 
syllables, each sung in the easy pattern of three alphabets in a foot. The 
first and the third lines are repeated after addition of the address-word 
'bauli re' at the end. There is no instrumental accompaniment of any sort. 

The songs. cover various aspects of social life as well as individual 
life. They are musically'very simple and lively, touching and poignant. 
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7. SAJAN!I : Structurally these songs resemble ‘humo bauli'.songs but 
without any repetitive singing. A vocative of one syllable e.g.,'re' or 'ho'’, 
is added after the second line and sung to a length of one foot of three 
syllables before starting the third line. The words 'dhana' or 'sate' or 
'babu’ meaning 'my dear’, 'indeed' and ‘young swain' respectively are 
added before the third line while singing and adjusted to the rhythm. 
Like 'humo bauli’ these songs often pour out the heart and soul of 
women in love, their hopes, aspirations, their ‘saddest thoughts’, their 
outspoken partiality for the man they love, their amorpusness, their dig 
at the callousness of their men, and so on. The ‘sajani', like most folk 
lyrics, also express eroticism mythically, metaphorically, and 
symbolically. 


8. DANDA OR DAD : The widely popular appreciation of this form 
may be explained by the fact that it harnesses the taste for religion and 
mythology together with the Dionysian spirit generated by the 'dhol' 
drum spoken of in Dalkhai and a fast dance-measure involving acrobatic 
contortions. Supporting rhythm is provided by the tinkle of the small 
bells fixed to a lute-shaped short stick which is held horizontally and 
shaken rhythmically by the singer-cum-dancer. The great God Shiva 
and His partner goddess Sakti are the presiding deities of the perform- 
ance, but songs are not always of a preponderantly religious vein. 


9. SANCHAR : Songs of various types, from the ludicruous to the 

sublime, are chanted to the accompaniment of a percussion instrument ' 
of ancient origin called 'Murdung' (mridanga), played by the singer 

himself who also dances. At times the style of playing the murdung 

gives the suggestion of one or more of the time-measures (ta!las) men- 

tioned in the Sanskrit treatises on music. More emphasis is put on the 

playing of the instrument than on the song and the dance-measure, both 

of which are designed to throw into sharp relief the pulsating rhythm- 

Sanchar of the murdung. 


10. SAMPARDA : Songs of this class owe their origin to Vaisnavism 
preached by Chaitanya who lived for about two decades in Orissa. 
Songs glorifying lord Krisna and also depicting the episodes of Chaitanya's 
life, written by a poet named Chandidasa (not to be confused with the 
poet of the same name from Bengal) are sung by a group led by a main 
singer to the rhythmic accompaniment of cymbals heif by all except the 
murdung players. The songs and especially the resonant cymbals pro- 
duce a vibrant effect. 
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11. KUSTA (KRUSNA) GURU : These songs are also very popular 
these days with Lord Krisna's life as the theme of the songs. The songs 
are performed ina group and show little variation in singing or rhythm. 
A succession of the same rhythm accentuated by the beats of a small 
Percussion instrument lends an aura of calm gravity to the performance. 


12. GHUMRA SONGS: These songs are sung by a group of performers. 
Therhythmis imphasised by beating small, pot-shaped drums dangling 
from the neck. The songs are supposed to have been heroic formerly, but 
there has been an enlargement of themes in recent times to cover 
ordinary, realistic details of life. 


MISCELLANEOUS : Bangri, Bajania, Nanchnia, Dul‘songs are almost 
of the same class as Dalkhai, the second, third and the fourth varieties 
being especially connected with marriage ceremonies. 

Due to the woeful inadequacy of ready references in the form of 
books and recorded tapes, it is difficult for a curious scholar to glean 
anything beyond a few broad and tentative notions of this variegated 
and captivating subject. For the present purpose, therefore, as close as 
view as possible in this short space of the major forms of Dalkhai and 
Karma songs have been offered by way of a fuller illustration, touching 
upon the other varieties only in passing, as it were. It may be mentioned 
that though some of the tribal songs are broadcast from the Sambalpur 
Radio Station, they have not been taken cognizance of here. The lan- 
guage of such songs, broadcast under the caption ‘adivasi’ songs, being 
at present unintelligible at the general level, it has not been possible to 
take stock of them and to classify the different patterns obtaining 
therein. But that the tribal communities have a wide repertoire of folk 
songs is not to be forgotten or ignored in all such discussions. 

The different categories of Sambalpuri folk songs touched upon here 
are generally deemed to be ‘traditional’. If the epithet is used to signify 
that the songs have come down throu gh the process of oral transmission 
it will be of questionable veracity, for most of the songs (perhaps as 
many as ninety percent of those that are in circulation), are not in the 
folk-language or the language of the common men in Western Orissa.” 
It is improbable that the spoken janguage currently available in Western 
Orissa could ever be confused with the mere ‘literary’, elegant form in 
which a majority of the lyrics is composed. But the tunes in which they 
have been set are all traditional, and therefore, these compositions 
cannot be deemed non-traditional. They may rather identified as a 
'semi-traditional' variety. 
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The tonal or melodic part of the earlier forms of Sambalpuri folk- 
songs viz : Dalkhai, Darma etc. is mostly of an ancient origin, related to 
tribal communities which proliferate in Western Orissa. The area within 
a radius of about fifty kilometers of the present Sambalpur city bears 
concrete evidence of a non-Aryan civilization of pre-Aryan days, the 
cave-wallinscriptions at Vikramkhol and other ancient relics nearabout. 
The unmistakable relics of a cave-theatre in the present Surguja area of 
Madhya Pradesh, adjoining Sambalpur district in the north, proves the 
prevalence of widespread musical activities of the Gandharva (Marga or 
classical) type as well as 'deshi' or folk type in the region. For the tribal. 
people group-singing and dancing to the accompaniment of the sorio- 
rous 'madal' drum has been a timeless pastime and art. The chorus gives 
rise to a crystallized 'tune' that does not easily change or die. the non- 
tribal people of Western Orissa who were the later immigrants adopted 
many of the tribal ‘tunes’, eliminated the tribal language and substituted 
their own Prakrit-based expressions. Thus the tunes of many, in fact, 
almost all the folk songs of Western Orissa are traditional in character 
though of many of the songs is of a later, different variety. 

As regards the ‘cultivated folk songs' of Western Orissa a huge crop 
of which has since been raised and many of which are pubiished in books 
and broadcast almost every day from the Sambalpur Radio Station, only 
some are found to conform to the old patterns like Dalkhai, Rasarkeli 
etc.. Many of them display a pronounced touch of sophistication, but yet 
are folk in character. 

Paucity of space prevents us from discussing the different aspects of 
these cultivated folk songs here. We may, however, take note, in 
passing, of the way the earlier distinction between orthodox and mod- 
ern varieties of the cultivated folk-songs is slowly breaking down, 
yielding a synthetic form in which the impress of traditional and 
innovative elements is equally marked. The following excerpt from one “ 
of the popular radio-songs¥ is illustrative. 

Kari kurupane (? kurhane) tara 
Kekat dahina tekar bhara ..... 
Are phale 
Mahughara 
Sunajhara mor kahi gale se 
Gurubheli-ksheer-bhara 
Arkale padichhi (? padichhe) janha 
Charmudi khusa kala-chau ri 
Main-lesa lo, siuta pari 
Kajal akhina makhla bele i 
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Bhangigala darpan 
Bailire ...... 
Chikimike bali jamuchi latana 
Nai pade sei dhara 
Bhangi gale jau ahuri gute 
Gute phul kae jangle phute 
Kala kurubeli belsurngi 
Chamki uthe 
Gamki chhute 
Maru thile pani rute 
Man tale ..... 
Kutnukuta hendua kutana 
Jarur padbi dhara 
Sticklers for orthodoxy in the traditional pattern of 'Sajani' may raise 
frowning eyebrows at the several deviations in the above quoted 
composition. Undoubtedly the song starts with a promising Sajani 
simile but deserts the orthodox Sajani-lovers in the middle. But that is 
folk-art with its start and upward evolution. The rare and irresistible 
rural beauty of its poetic content ~- rare at least in Sambalpuri literature 
- is particularly impressive. The charming folk and rural setting osten- 
sibiy embraces the song from start to finish. In such a setting, the 
beautifully pictured belle, her longing for her lover, her despair (sug- 
gested by the breaking of the mirror held while dressing her hair and 
dying her eyes with streaks of collyrium suggesting the eve of fulfil- 
ment). The rest of the song depicts her temporary tendency to desert her 
. cherished lover and respond to the overtures of another swain ena- 
moured of her, but quickly recoiiing from the momentary deviationand 
hearkening back to the one she was originally pining for, and her self- 
consolatory reflection that he will be caught in her ensnaring beauty 
when he meets her in a solitary spot either on the zig zag foot-path of the 
'bahal’ (low-lying paddy fields) or in the uplands where kandul pulses 
grow, when she would be carrying two brass-pitcherfuls of water, one 
near her upper waist encircled by her arm and another balanced on her 
head and coming home when manual transport of cropped paddy 
would be on full swing with a cool breeze blowing mildly, when she 
would hurriedly glance at him and shiver, causing the water in the 
pitchers to overflow and splash. The entire village muhalla will surely be 
dazzled by her beauty. How long can he restrain himself from her 
inviting chard? His thirsty longing for her would surely bring him 
smiling at her tomorrow, if not today ! 
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Folk songs of western Orissa constitute a huge and clean mirror, 
which reflects faithfully the body and soul of the populace -- the very 
fibres of the mental, physical and social being of the unsophisticated, un- 
urbanised section of the region's population, placed in different stages 
of civilization, and building up or being built by a culture of its own. 
These folk-songs are justifiably the pride of its people, and an eminently 
eloquent medium of socio-cultural introduction for the others. 


Maneshwar, Sambalpur. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. The song concerned is one of a small number of bewitching compositions by the Late 
Bidhubhusan Guru of Balangir district, first published in Vanashree (1943), long since 
out of print. It is included in Sambalpuri Kavita Sankalan, an anthology of Sambalpuri 
poems, published by Sambalpuri Likhak Sangha, in 1986. 

Bidhubhusan Guru, a senior contemporary of the writer of this paper, was "at once a 
poet, litterateur, musician, politician, educationist and vocalist", as P. K. Tripathy, 
(Sambalpuri-Oriya Lexicon, Orissa Sahitya Akademi, p.2) puts it. Guru was a chamip- 
ion of Sambalpuri folk-songs and language. 


2. The pastoral character of the tune having peculiar inflectional nuances can never be 
explained by words and even by musical notation, though the latter could, if givenhere, 
have brought to light, at least partially, the tonal personality. 

As for the literary content of the song, it can be appreciated even through a rather free 
translation as follows : 

“Come out Bahen (Sister) : There is an unending drizzle on. Come with me to the big 
paddy-field of the old land-holder for transplantation of paddy seedlings. A bevy of 
girls has already gone there with bunches of paddy seedlings. The girls, Il am sure, must 
now be (inside the ploughed-up field and soft-mud puddles and) frolicking affection- 
ately among themselves. An lo : behold the fine, ball-shaped Kadam flower : when 
Malti Nani (elder sister Malti) fixes up one of it in her Khusa (bunched up hair on the 
back side of a woman, a little side-wisc), it looks like the moon (with the black clouds 
or the blue sky around). This must be generating intense/ passion in the young tiller- 
boy (literally, causing saliva to drop from the young man's mouth)e to get her love, to 
marry her and if that fails, to have an affair with her and elope with her." 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Ethno-Musicology and India, S. Bhattacharya, Calcutta, 1968. 


To be explained later. 


Bhulokamalla Someshvara, ‘Manasollasa’ or Abhilasitatha chintamani, Oriental Insti- 
tute, Baroda, 1961. It says : Svaranam cha padanam cha talanan cha smanvayah/ 
Geetami tyuchya te ....94 / Adhyaya 16, Svara - musical notes; pada - meaningful 
words; tala - time seasure (rhythm). 


This view is contained in the following definition : 

Avalavalagopalaksi tipaleir nigechhaya 

Giyate sanuragena svadeshe deshruchyate 
The word 'Ksitipala' can have only far-fetched relevance in the context, So we have 
interpreted the verse with the word 'Dshetrapala' in place of the dubious text of the 
treatise Brihaddeshi, ascribed to Matanga (C. 600-800 A.D.),Sethu Laxmi Series, trivan- 
drum, 1982). Detailed discussion on folk and classical music has been made in 
Bharatiya Sangeet, a book published by the author of this paper in 1965. 


"Yesam shrutisvaragrama jatyadiniyamo na hi. Nana desh gatichhaya deshiragastu te 
smrtah." 

Ascribed to Anjaneya, believed to be an authority on Music-quoted in the Kalanidhi, 
the commentary of Kallinatha on Sangectaratnakara of Sarngadeva (A.D. 1250 ap 
proximate) - Ragadhyaya 11 (Adyar Library, Madras, 1959, p. 115). 

It is significant that the medieval musicologists of India have judged folk music from 
the technical stand point of musical notes, microtones, modal scales etc. and are silent 
on ‘oral tradition’ which is now taken as a hall-mark of folk-songs. The Indian 
viewpoint may appear curious to may who subscribe to the view that “folk song" is "a 
body of songs preserved and transmitted by oral tradition", as the Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics (Macmillan, 1986 reprint, p. 283) would have it. 


G. H. Ranade, Hindusthani Music - An Outline of its Physics and Aesthetics, IT edition, 
Narayan Peth, Poona-2. 


A. Gangopadhyaya in his Introduction to Rag O Rup in Bengali, Swami Prajnanandna, 
ramakrsna Vedanta Ashram, Darjeeling, 1355 Bengali era. 


“Gitam vadyam tatha nrrttam trayam sangeetamuchyate" - 21, Chapter I, Page 13 op. 
cit., Sharngadeva, p. 13. 


Cassette captioned 'Dalkhai' presented by 'Ka-Kha-Ga', produced and marketed by 
Samrat Electronics, Haripur Road, Cuttack, particular peice sung by Baru with music 


‘ by Bamboo, both belonging to Sambalpur. 


Compiled by Kumar Hasan for K. K. Mishra & Co., Bankabazar, Cuttack. 
It is difficult to adequately illustrate this point here. This writer has given many such 
examples and shown the awful linguistic corruptions thus noticed elsewhere. Cf. 


Mahra ar Mahu, Nisan Sahitya Sansad, Maneswar, Sambalpur, 1990. 


Ghubukudu, S. N. Bohidar, Saraswat Pustak Bhandar, Sambalpur, 1964, p. 75. 
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Industries 


Placing West-Orissan Society 
on the Post-Industrial Trajectory 


(A Theoretical Discourse on a Scheme of Transition) 


Ghanashyam Panda 


"All hopés have seemingly been betrayed. The Owl! of Minerva 
which once flew at dusk nas folded its wings, because the direction of 
History has been lost, and it knows not what to tell us. We are left once 
more unaided, and have to find our own way. How do we understand 
the forces that have taken us where we are ? In the words swirling 
around us where are the stepping-stones that can take us to firmer 
ground? What is the. modern, modernity, modernism, modernisation, 
post-modern and even pre-postmodern, that past-imperfect transition 
to the new grammar of discourse?! Bell spoke these words on the end 
of modernism in retrospect of the post-French-Revolution Western 
world. Are they not today as valid for Indian modernism? Are we not 
frustrated as hopes of 1947 have been fast fading, particularly in places 
like Western Orissa, into despairs of post-Independence? And is it really 
true that governments have displayed their power only by placing their 
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heads on coins, and heels on culture, and exploiting the weak in the 
underdeveloped regions? 

Terms of discourse like terms of trade are usually favourable to 
some and unfavourable to others. Once the latter realise the situation 
they would seek to alter the terms and make them less unfavourable to 
them. There is great need for discerning the terms of discourse or the 
governing conditions of knowledge in a particular context and the 
structures of domination they represent.? The incipient separatist regional 
movement’ in Western Orissa has to be sanely viewed as a search for 
balance, equity and democracy in discourse. Such‘an approach would 
symbolise an emergence of intellectual autonomy. 

The argument that goals are pursued in the modern world by 
individuals and corporations, and not by formal agencies of government, 
does not make these goals any the fess political. Corruptions in civil 
society occur when self-interested individualism is pursued without 
reference to social costs and side-effects that result in the destruction of 

.environments or involuntary unernployment, and these can be as 
destructive of a social order as the excessive concentration of arbitrary 
power in the state. 


Contextual Setting 


The State of Orissa is an amalgam of inheritances relating to bygone 
empires of Utkala, Kalinga and Kosala. The last named region contributes 
47,7 percent of the area to the existential State of Orissa. It has distinct 
ethnic, linguistic and cultural characteristics. It came under different 
administrative jurisdictions in various periods. In 1936 it was for the 
first time attached to the Orissa administration and finally integrated 
with Orissa in 1948. Thus the region underwent two integrations : first 
Physical (19363 and next administrative (1948). The second integrationis 
an act of merger and absorption of an underdeveloped region with a 
developed region. It got super-imposed" a superstructure of a government." 
The inspiration and stimulus have come from above rather than from 
below, and "unless the transplanted growth takes healthy root in the soil 
there will.be a danger of collapse and chaos,” as Sardar Patel said. The 
task required great vision and patience. The Sardar hoped for the real 
integration to take place in the minds of two peoples. Though doubtful, 
he yet felt "that time should be given a hand in moulding the future." The 
future’, of the 'then' has become the present or a past now. One yearns 
to know how we have in the mean time approached facts of geography 
and facts of men. 
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Conceptual Context of Development 


The facts of inequality in development in a broad perspective fall 
into a definite and simple pattern. International community has two sets 
of countries. A few upper-class industrialised nations have high average 
real income and a large number in the other class have abysmally low 
real income. The indices of growth in the upper group move steadily 
upward over a long period. This trend is perpetuated without slackening. 
Thus the industrialised countries are industrializing further. Interestingly, 
this phenomenon is also repeated in some specific regions of a developing 
country or a few countries in the under-developed world. The shared 
expectancy in these upwardly mobile countries/ regions is an assumption 
of achieving a sustained rapid development. This vision in turn propels 
them to higher realisations of democracy and national / regional integration. 
The spiral continues upward. The obverse of economic inequality is a 
stimulus to political awareness. That intra-national or regional inequality, 
like its international counterpart, will continue to grow making the poor 
poorer and rich richer. The people or their spokesmen show an inclination 
to blame their poverty on the richer nations/ citizens or on the economic 
system. 


Concept of Inequality 


The birth of the concept of 'under-developed countries’ is an off- 
shoot of a value-judgement, that countries designated 'under-developed' 
should ‘experience’ development. This is a new term of discourse 
pressed upon the rich to make them aware of the need for generous 
mutuality. This consciousness is already institutionalised in international 
comity as a present compensation for past injustices. At national or state 
levels the concept is mired by dominance or marred by manipulation. 
There are but few champions and no takers. 

The compass and scale of apprehending inequality and 
underdevelopment isa complex topic. It is viewed as an economic factor 
alone. But elements of social reality cannot be restricted to economic 
rationality. Those elements in the realm of social reality, "the non- 
economic factors", cannot be taken for given and static. They react. The 
factors are 'relevant' or ‘irrelevant’, rather than being simply economic 
or non-economic. Prof. CEA Winslow in his economics of health points 
out, "it was clear .... that poverty and disease formed a vicious circle. 
Men and women were sick because they were poor; they became poorer 
because they were sick, and sicker they were poorer.” This applies to 
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other factors like-education, health, environment etcetera. 
Circularity of Social Development 


The circularity in the above example was pressing the levels downward. 
Prof. Ragnar Nurkse in his Commemoration Lectures in Cairo in 1950 
talked of an upward cumulative process, or pushing the levels upward. 
He pointed to a circular relation between less poverty, more food, 
improved health and higher working capacity. One may say, nothing 
succeeds like success and nothing fails like failure -- a band-wagon 
effect. 

The truth is that a cumulative process goes on depending upon the 
thrust on both directions. But if unregulated, the process will only be 
exacerbating inequality. The underdeveloped will become undeveloped. 
The folk-wisdom of the Bible thus neatly captures the situation : "For 
unto every one that hath shall be given and he shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath." As 
Myrdal argues, in continuation, social process follows a direction. The 
path may be circuitous. The forces do not balance so as to interlock at a 
point of rest, "but move away from sucha situation. A change does not 
call forth countervailing changes, but instead supporting changes, which 
move the system in the same direction as the first change but much 
further." Because of such circular causation a social process tends to 
become cumulative and to often gather speed at an accelerating rate. To 
this normal law there are, of course, certain exceptions. 


The Exceptions to circular causation : People and Period 


1. Beneficial circular causation is ineffective in exceptional 
circumstances. For the people, cut-off culturally from the rest, suffering 
social isolation, having a separate life, suffering regional disabilities 
with lower economic indices, will confront 'retreats' rather than advances 
and develop a mistrust of the efficiency of 'interferences'. Thestate-ways 
cannot change folk-ways. The "low plane" of living (low. standard : 
poverty, ignorance, superstition, dwellings, health deficiencies, dirty 
appearances, disorderly conduct) will stimulate and feed on the "prejudice 
of the other group.” 

2. There are periods when opposing forces balance one another so 
that a system remains in rest until an external push or a pull i is applied 
at one point or anather. When the whole system starts moving after such 
a shock the changes in the forces work in the same direction. The shock, 
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the induced change, the secondary changes and their tertiary effects 
need identification for use. The outside forces also push and pull the 
system continuously and change the: social structure. The constant 
determinants of structure are the institutional and political frameworks. 
The changes are influenced and achieved by their ideals. The possibility 
of identifying the catalysts and the predictability of their consequence is 
taken up at a later section. 


The symptomatic diagnosis of Dominance 


The principle of interlocking circular inter-dependence within a 
process of cumulative causation has validity over the entire field of 
social relations. The market forces (laissez faire or liberty) create inequality. 
A region may offer natural conditions for economic activities and 
concentration. The momentum of early start for the region may provide 
it with competitive advantage. But much of these are often a historical 
accident (bestowing valuable privileges) offering favourable terms of 
trade (demand, income, earning power, investment and production), 
policy support (bank, insurance, transportation), and favourable 
environment (science, art, literature, education, and cultural growth). 
These clusters of growth appear in some regions. There industries 
bloom and people acquire power. These new attributes enable the 
region to generate and appropriate many internal and external economies 
(well-trained craftsmen, highly empowered population, easy 
communication, feeling of growth and adequate elbow-room and a 
spirit'of new enterprise) fortified and sustained by continuous growthat 
the éxpense of other localities and regions where relative stagnation or 
regression become the pattern. This is the seed-bed of power generated 
by disproportionate endowment. "Power is the capacity to ensure the 
outcome one wishes for and to prevent those one does not wish .... to 
bring about certain intended consequences in the behaviour of others. 
Leaders (social) who hold high rank in organised systems have power 
stemming from their institutional position and they do not hesitate to 
use that power to further their purposes.” 


Backwash : Cause, Consequence and Value-matrix ® 


The changes that. favour an advanced region and people to the 
detriment or, at the expense, of a backward region are called backwash 
effects. They have positive results for the former, and negative for the 
latter. The cumulative processes towards regional inequality work 
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through many causal chains (non-economic). Left to themselves they 
(undeveloped regions) could not afford to keep up a good road system. 
Railway /roads would be built so as to meet the effective demand for 
transport without much consideration of the needs of the region. The 
same may happen in respect of other facilities. They do not research the 
consequences. The people there would be on an average believers in the 
more primitive variants of religion, sanctioning traditional mores by 
taboos and functional magic, more superstitious, less rational; indifferent 
and fatalist. Their entire systems of valuation would take on such an 
imprint of poverty and backwardness that they would become even less 
susceptible to experimental and ambitious aspirations of a developing 
society. A dual level of economic development (one developed and 
another undeveloped) accompanied as a rule by great economic inequalities 
.... tends to hold the under-developed regions down. Poverty becomes 
its own cause and perpetuates itself. 


Breaking the Vicious Circle 


The welfare state, ideally, may initiate steps to break the circle and 
counteract backwash effects. These steps may bring about greater 
regional equality, and inimical market forces may be offset to support 
spread-effects. Unfortunately, inunder-developed countries the natural 
drift towards inequalities has been supported and magnified by in- 
egalitarian institutions and power structures. So the rich exploit the 
poor, the dominant dominate. What are then, appropriate state-actions? 

State includes organised interference with market forces, the other 
expressions of organised society and controlling framework for practically 
all the interferences by other institutions and power groupings withina 
country. But as Myrdal pointed out, "in practice it was the economically 
advancing and: wealthier regions and social groups which were the 
more active and effective in organising their efforts and usually had the 
resources to stop organised efforts by the others. And so the "state" 
which stands for organised society usually became their tool in advancing 
their interests." The state is hijacked. The success can come from 
integration, not from fragmentation. 

State could be highly integrated when it is inspired by a shared 
concern and generous mutuality. It may provide a complex network of 
interferences, preventing any region, industry, social group from lagging 
behind. Harmony is created when no large social group or region is 
permitted to be really poor. Domination is reined. The facts on ground 
may not be axial to this intention. 
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The Unit of Study 


The study is about what happens to pedple when they are overwhelmed 
by change. Change is the process by which the future invades our lives. 
It is important to look at it closely, not merely from the grand perspectives 
of history, but also from the vantage point of living, breathing individuals 
who experience it.!° The previous section dealt with the economic cause 
and consequence of change. In this section we propose to define and 
understand change and possible courses of adaptability. 

Present, past and future are points in a continuum of time man 
passes through. History playsa great role. "It teaches tomake judgement. 
Judgement combines knowledge about human nature and society with 
wisdom. It takes a sense of paradox, so as not to be surprised when 
failure teaches us more than victory does or when we slip from triumph 
to folly. Conflict is to be expected and not to be viewed as a failure of a 
system.!! 

Man and his environment are basic entities of any study of human 
society. Toynbee!? treats man and his environment as two distinct 
entities. He admits that in reality they constitute one indivisible whole. 
But for analysis of ground reality (monolithic) we must continue to 
distinguish them from each other. It is only in the interaction of man and 
his environment that basic elements of history can be found. But 'the 
facts of geography’ are really facts as they are approached. The environment 
refers always to a body of facts relative to a particular focus or perspective. 

It is interesting to observe that an identical geographical set up may 
vary in potentiality relative to the human group's capacity for making 
something of them. This relationship of man with environment 
encompasses both non-human and human elements. The human relation 
depends upon social structure, the cultural configuration that lends 
power. Man's environment has two sectors, the geographical and the 
social. The human groups may be occupying a higher or alower position 
ina cultural scale that determines their approach, "because the human 
or non-human environment are the facts as they are approached." 
Therefore some people may find an environment promising while 
others will make little of it. 


Predictability of a Cause-and-Effect Nexus 
Given an exhaustive knowledge of both the geographical and social 


‘set-up’ and the people encountering them, should it be possible to 
predict the outcome? Perhaps not, because predetermined rationality is 
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not all-pervasive in the structure of reality. 

The unpredictability of identical challenge evoking an identical 
response from identically endowed and equipped human beings to 
whom was offered a potential environment needs an explanation. One 
explanation is the emergence of ‘something’ newer (innovation), other 
than the previous make-up. This ‘intervention’ is the decisive factor in 
determining the differential outcome. As has already been said. the 
outcome is the result of the interplay of man and environment. The 
underlying causation is decipherable by an ‘heuristic’ intellectual operation. 
The exercise involves a dissection of an indivisible entity ‘Reality’ into 
two entities, Man and Environment, and dismembering them into 
components of their separate structures. In human affairs unpredictability 
is freedom of choice or self-determination.!” We choose what we prefer. 
The comparison of preferences exercised by a society reveals the ability 
of self-determination in particular cases. 

Can we predict the future? If we mean by that the exact configuration 
of world society, or even of the United States in 2013, not likely. As Bell 
discusses, the imponderables are primarily the political ideological 
currents that are too complex and not easily charted.!* Technology 
(including intellectual technology) and codification of theoretical 
knowledge are principles of innovation. Policy intentions are reshaping 
the techno-economic order, and with it, the stratification-system of 
society as well, involving the coming of the Post-Industrial Society. 

Bell deals with the problems of managing a complex polity when the 
social values stress unrestrained appetite. The contradictions in 
contemporary capitalism derive from the unravelling of the threads 
which had once held the culture and economy together, and from the 
influence of the hedonism which has become the prevailing value in the 
modern society which is a composite of three distinct realms : the social 
structure (principally the techno-economic order), the polity, and the 
culture. The idea of post-industrialism is limited in the general mind 
specifically to changes in the techno-economic order. But changes in 
social structure do not determine either the polity or the culture. If 
anything, in most instances in the contemporary world, it is the political 
order which has become the true control-system of the society. The three 
realms are ruled by contrary axial principles : for the economy, efficiency; 
for the polity, equality; and for the culture, self-realization (or self- 
gratification).” The resulting disjunctions have framed the tensions and 
social conflicts of the western society (capitalism). We have much to 
learn from this analysis. 
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STRUCTURAL SHIFT IN WESTERN ORISSA 


This section attempts to analyse!é the social reality in Western 
Orissa. The assumptions are : 

Social frameworks are not "reflections" of a social reality but conceptual 
‘schemata. History is a flux of events and society a web of many different 
kinds of relations which are known not simply by observation. 

Knowledge (matters of facts and relations) depends on the correct 
sequence between factual order and logical order. For experience, the 
factual order is primary, for meaning, the logical order. It also expresses 
an underlying pattern. As Einstein put it : "It is the theory which decides 
what we can abserve." 

The conceptual scheme selects particular attributes from a complex 
reality and groups these under an order to discern similarities and 
differences. 

The scheme rests on an axial principle and has an axial structure. 
The principle does not labour over-causation, but specifies centrality. It 
comprehends the bond in society by the ‘organising frame’ and institutions 
spawn by the ‘energizing’ frame. One primary logic applies to all. 

The terms pre-industrial, industrial, and post-industrial societies 
are conceptual sequences along the axis of production and the kinds of 
knowledge that are used. Depending on the axis, we can highlight 
similarities or differences. 
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Post-Industrial Society 


For analysis society can be divided into three parts governable by 
separate axial principles as follows : 


Parts 


Social structure 


Polity 


Culture 


Economising : 
Participation : 


Fulfilment 
Changes 


Structure 
Consequences : 


Society 
Composition Principle 
Economy, Technology Economising 


and occupation system 


Distribution of power Participation 
Adjudication over conflicts, 

claims and demands of 

individuals and groups 


Expressive symbolism Fulfilment 
and meanings 


Way of resource allocation (at least cost) substitutability, 
Optimisation, maximisation. 

Mobilised and controlled from above or demanded 
from below. 

Enhancement of self. 

Transformation of Economy and occupation 
rearrangement relative to technology. 

Structure of roles coordinated for an end. 
Management and political control problems, Hierophants 
(Technocrats) compete or ally with politicians 

- Primacy of theoretical knowledge 

- Conflict of culture and politics 


The term ‘post-industrial’ has five dimensions -- 


1. Economic Sector: Changes from goods-producing to services 


(non-personal). 


2. Occupational 
Distribution : Professionals and technical persons. 
3. Axial principle: Theoretical knowledge and innovation 


(invention of methods of invention). 
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4. Future Orientation : Control of technology and assessment. 
5. Decision-making: Creation of ‘intellectual technology’: “ 


Any economy is a mixture of different proportions of agriculture, 
manufacturing and services. There is a trajectory due to differential 
productivity of labour moving to manufacturing and services as it 
develops. 

Within limits one may be able to identify basic structural frameworks 
that are emerging, that form the matrix of the people's lives. There are, 
in effect, three kinds of manufacturing : first, a material based, standardized, 
low value-added operation (labour cost important); second, a flexible 
batch-production, specialized and customised, high value added type 
of production; third, information-based industries (computers, electronics, 
chemical, pharmaceuticals). 

The core characteristics are 1. diminishing proportion of raw- 
material cost to total cost, 2. moving away from heavy materials 
intensive production and processes, 3. miniaturization, energy reduction, 
and revolution in material sciences (e.g., 40 Kgs optical fibre serves as 
much as one ton of copper wire).” 


The Structure of Manufacturing Sector in Western Orissa. 


Structure of Manufacturing : 


Economic structure of manufacturing for purposes of our study is 
divided as follows : (i) Food, Forest and Livestock, (ii) Engineering & 
Metal Manufacturing, (iii) Electronics, Plastics, and (iv) Services. The 
small industries started in Orissa by the DICs are classified into the 
above types. Districts of Bolangir, Kalahandi, Phulbani fall under 
Class I. Sambalpur is marginally in Class ll. Sundargarh comes under 
Class II. Except for Keonjhar, none of the other districts is at such a 
primary stage of manufacturing in Orissa as Bolangir, Kalahandi and 
Phulbani. 


Institutional Promotion : 


The operations of Orissa State Financial Corporation for the last five 
years show a peculiar trend in manufacturing operations. It continues 
selectively to promote banned or repetitive industries in the districts of 
Bolangir, Kalahandi, Phulbani, Koraput, Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar. As 
they are not able to absorb modern industries, they are structurally static 
in Class I. 
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Future Policy thrust : 


The Standing Committee on industrial development of Orissa 
suggested the establishment of electronic complex at Bhubaneswar, 
polymer and plastic at Bhubaneswar and Balasore, Glass and Ceramic 
at Jharsuguda and Food-based industries at Muniguda (Koraput). This 
corroborates the above classification arrived on an analysis of DICs 
operation for the period 1970 to 1985. 


Foundation : 


Before 1970 all large and medium scale industries of Western Orissa 
were started in the extractive and heavy metal manufacturing class 
which, again, fall under Class I or II. There is no shift into low material 
consumption industries. 


Industrialising expenditure index: 


The period of growth since 1957 in the industry-sector can be found 
from the annual report of OSFC 1990. It has constructed an index of 
expenditure so far made in different districts and expressed them as per 
capita expenditure. The expenditures are as follows : Puri Rs. 283/-, 
Cuttack Rs. 287/-, Balasore Rs. 193/-, Sundargarh Rs. 189/-, and Dhenkanal 
Rs. 107/- against the state average of Rs. 137/-. The other districts get 
less than Rs. 100/- of expenditure per capita. It may be concluded that 
the industrial structure in the districts outside Western Orissa are ina 
trajectory of low-material and high-value manufacturing farther than 
the districts of Western Orissa. 


Occupational distribution : 


The census statistics on classification of workers of Orissa in 1981 
reveal that main workers (comprising cultivators, agriculture and 
household workers) consisted of 38.01 percent of the total populationin 
Orissa. The few districts which showed lower than average percent of 
such workers were Puri, Cuttack, Balasore (8% lower), Dhenkanal and 
Keonijhar marginally (1% lower). The districts with a minimum appreciation 
of 4% above the state-average of main workers are Bolangir, Kalahandi, 
Phulbani, Sambalpur, Ganjam and Koraput. Workers other than 
agriculturarare high in Puri, Cuttack and Ganjam and a little above the 
state-average inSundargarh, Sambalpur, Koraput and Dhenkanal. Thus 
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occupationally also the West-Orissan districts are pegged to the primary 
sector without any shift towards industry. 


Theoretical knowledge and innovation : 


Industrial society is the coordination of machines and men for 
production of goods. Post-industrial society is organised around knowledge 
for the purpose of social control and the directing of innovation and 
change. This gives rise to new social relationships and new structures. 
As is well-known, industries in the 18th, 19th and early 20th century 
were based on inventions brought into being by talented individuals. 
But in the later period such individual, patented inspiration was not the 
major source of new industries. It was a vast organisational linking of 
social demand, science, and technology that created the new industries. 

‘They were products of synthesis, either of knowt!edge or of process, in 
which chemistry was the forerunner. The counterpart of this synthesis 
is found in social sciences in the shape of invention of method. The 
examples are the New Deal in U.S.A. by Roosevelt to fight depression or 
recentliberalisation in India to boost exports. One major dimension inal 
these developments was the floating of theoretical models. First the 
model was simulated, and then applied to the actual situation. Ina single 
expression, it is compounded as Research-and-Development. It combined 
science, technology, and economics the role of which has now, according 
to Galbraith, been transferred to management as outlined in his book, 
Economics : Past, Present and Future. 

We could not get a differential, region-based data on graduates in 
medicine and surgery or engineering or post-graduates in science 
districtwise. The Manpower Handbook published by the Government 
of Orissa furnishes data for the entire state. So we take two proxy 
variables (a) Matriculates per lac of population and (b) number of 
technical entrepreneurs financed by OSFC to analysc the growth of 
theoretical knowledge level. 

We find that in the age group of 15-19 years, Cuttack, Balasore, Puri 
and Sundargarh (thanks to Rourkela) are at the top of the list with the 
highest number of matriculates per lac. These districts maintained this 
trend from 1970 to 1980 and it may not be much different now. 

The technical entrepreneurs financed by OSFC during 1982 - 1990 
given branchwise shows that Puri, Cuttack, Sundargarh and Balasore, in 
that order, top the list. The rear is swept by Kalahandi, Bolangir, 
Phulbani (below 17). Sambalpur does not appear in the scerte till 1987 in 
any significant manner. So theoretical knowledge, growth, and application 
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are in a dismal state in West Orissa as a whole. Here one may find a cue 
to examine the role played by the institutions of learning of West Orissa 
and their use by the people. 


Decision-making and Intellectual Technology : 


The new industrial economies were possible when societies could 
create new institutional mechanisms to harness resources (financial 
institutions and human development institutions). One example is 
W.W. Rostows' theory that sustained investment of 10% of GNP is 
required for a take-off. To avoid stagnation and to sustain that level of 
growth the European countries had to set up colonies for their materials 
and market. But now modern technology and the political structure of 
the world enables them to maintain growth without geographical 
spread. Social will and favourable political conditions are essential for 
our advance on this front. 

One major aspect of this management is "invention of the method of 
invention." Now wecan neglect all the details of change and concentrate 
on method only. This will help us to break the old mould of our society. 
We must have a future orientation and learn to manage "complexity". 
The changes are not bi-variates but multi-variates. This requires a multi- 
dimensional mind rather than a uni-dimensional tendency as perhaps 
most of the West Orissan people possess. This is a very big issue, and 
requires.research on parameters of ordering large societies. However, a 
few relevant comments such as the following may be gleaned from 
theoretical studies for the purpose: 

1. There must be institutions specially designed to provide professional 
training, and personality development to increase participation in all 
departments of the state (administration, profession, politics and leadership 
roles). They must fulfil the immediate necessity. Higher institutions of 
knowledge must research and identify the necessity and the possible 
influences favouring or hindering the same. 

2. Ehoice of growth is a part of culture, and its ultimate unit is man. Is 
it not possible to encourage people to pursue goals of independence 
through individual entrepreneurship involving such moral aspiration 
as the desir¢ for social advancement and social prestige? 

3. The relatively heretofore innocent minds must be prepared to live 
in systems in which what we hold as white is called black. We develop 
a Ce Mar work and real assessment even if we are bound, once 
ina while, to choose a wrong way to gain a point.!® 
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If one asks me to define, in brief and simple words, a value-system 
for growth (including economics and industry) it will read like this : 


Western Orissa is a small region rich in resources of nature, but 
poor in human resource, which emerged late and from behind; 
sO must learn to run faster than the others. Those of them who 
can work must work, and earn a surplus with integrity, so that 
the community may survive. They must think for themselves 
while listening to and observing others for refinement of their 
methods. While is required is more brainstorming and accclerated 
work with sincerity and reasonable sacrifice. Industry is only a 
part of the social reality. It will improve if the society and its 
people know what they lack, and what they have to acquire. It 
needs comprehensive research and energised implementation 
at both voluntary and state levels. 


Department of Management 
Berhampur University. 
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Environment 


Environment and Life 
in Western Orissa 


Artabandhu Mishra 
and 
Premananda Panda 


Environment is a broad term which includes all the inanimate and 
animate materials on and around the earth and the interactions between 
these,materials. Global environmental situation causes a great deal of 
concern today due to the growing menace of desertification, pollution, 
mass extinction of flora and fauna, urbanisation, human population 
explosion, deterioration of the protective Ozone layer, and various other 
related problems that make all of us feel sceptical about our common 
future. Life is a process. Any entity that self-repairs and self-perpetuates 
keeps as a living thing. Life on carth was created through favourable 
factors operating in the primal environmentand from that time onwards 
organic evolution has always depended on environmental changes toa 
great extent. Environment, with all its promoting and limiting factors, 
has affected life in its various forms for millions of years on the earth. 

Social components play a vital role in human experience. This 
explains how human beings constantly try to redefine their working 
relationship with their environment such that they can have a meaningful 
‘life. Human environment is the sum-total of the surrounding conditions 
and influences that are being confronted by man's cooperative associations. 
The chief adoptive mechanisms are dynamic social organisations and 
the ever-changing technology available to them. As time rolls on, 
communities within the bounds of their possibilities adopt newer strategies 
for subsistence. Since different communities are to be found at different 
levels of development, their adoptive capacities also vary. Therefore, 
the strategies employed by different communities at a given space and 
time have broader critical implications in respect of theje/Culture and 
social structure. i 
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One way of looking at environment is as ecosystems wherein the 
relatively stable community of organisms, including men, have established 
interdependent relationships and exchange elements with their physical 
habitats. For example, we consume plant and animal products and our 
waste products decompose and ultimately turn into food materials of 
the plants and animals. Broadly speaking, it is a complex chained and 
balanced cycle of life. 

Thisis a form of self-purifying and self-sustaining environment thr + 
persists so long as the ratio of waste and usable substances maintain a 
harmonious relation in a given space and time. Each society has its own 
arrangement of managing the ecosystem. This efficiency loses its foot- 
hold when the required support-systems become scarce. For instance, 
with the denudation of forests, the dwellers there not only lose their 
support-system but even the non-human organisms face a threat to life 
and rapidly move towards extinction. Since each of the components in 
the ecosystem is tied to others in symbiotic relations, directly or indirectly, 
the flow of energy and cycling of materials within the animate and 
inanimate environments seek for readjustments. This often leads to a 
change for the worse. In sociological terms, this is described as change 
in the balance of POET (Population, Organisation, Environment and 
Technology). 

Conflicting perspectives on environment have generated inequal 
distribution of resources, and the basic issue is not, the quantity of 
available resources, but its disproportionate sharing out. Regarding 
West Orissan environment we find broadly two views, emanating from 
those who favour economic growthat the cost of environmental damage, 
and those who view environmental preservation as the most vital 
activity involving a promising future, though beset with present constraints. 

The Western Orissa, comprising Sundargarh, Sambalpur, Bolangir 
and Kalahandi districts, lie between 19°-23° N latitudes and 82°-85° E 
longitudes. Of these Kalahandi and Bolangir lie between 82°-84° E 
longitude and 19°-21° N latitudes whereas Sundargarh and Sambalpur 
lie between 21°-23° N latitudes and 82°-85° E longitudes. Each of these 
four districts has its own individual importance from the point of view 
of mineral, forest and agricultural wealth which attracted the attention 
of development planners as a result of which simultaneous ecological 
problems have cropped up all over. These districts occupy 30.78% of the 
total geographical area and 24.34% of the total population of Orissa. 
24.41% ofthe males and 24.26% of the females of the state reside in this 
belt. 23.4% CMhe rural and 31.39% of the urban population of Orissalive 
in the Western dibtricts. The percentage of literacy in Western Orissa 
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is 34.23, varying between 19.42 in Kalahandi and 36.17 in Sundargarh. 
23.38% of the Scheduled Caste and 33.9% of the Scheduled Tribe 
population of Orissa are located in Western Orissa, thus making up 
29.75% of thetotal backward-people of thestate. 25.8% of the cultivators, 
27.52% of the agricultural labourers, 32.18% of the house-hold industrial 
worker, 25.36% of other workers, 30.54% of the marginal workers, and 
22.87% of the non-workers of Orissa State are to be found in this Western 
region. The rural and tribal people of the area have their own peculiar 
belief-systems and are remarkable for their simplicity, integrity, and 
friendliness. 

Ananalysis of environment and life can not be objectively conducted 
without looking into the state of land, water, forest, agriculture, industry, 
mining, pollution status and a number of other factors like Fisheries, 
Animal Husbandry, Wildlife protection, resource management, and, 
above all, the impact of developmental projects on the environment and 
the life that it includes. 

The most important life-support component in any environment is 
land. With 38.78% of geographical area of the state, the four districts of 
western Orissa have had 30.62% of the available forest-area till 1988-89 
along with 29.47% of the area under tree-crops and groves, 34.29% of the 
permanent pastures and grazing lands and 35.36% of the cultivable 
wastes. Out of the total land put to non-agricultural use in Orissa 23.37% 
areto be found in Western Orissa. 21.78% of the barren and uncultivable 
land; 30.53% of current fallow; 23.59% of other fallow and 32.02% of the 
net area sown in Orissa feature in the Western belt. The quality of land 
inthese four districts is progressively deteriorating dueto deforestation, 
large-scale soil erosion in the deforested and mining areas, erosion from 
cultivated fields, and over-irrigation causing water-logging, salinity 
and alkalinity in certain small pockets. Land deterioration due to 
deforestation and consequent erosion, and the same caused by mining 
can be very clearly seen affecting the subsistence of marginal farmers, 
and wage-labour depending on agriculture and forest in the Sundargarh 
district. Most of the agricultural and forest workers of this district have 
switched over to mining and industry getting exposed to other peculiar 
hazards. Problem of irrigated command is localised to Sambalpur and 
Bolangir whereas major land degradation factor in all the four districts 
is deforestation. 

During 1989-90, 47.5% of the Autumn rice and 22.48% of the Winter- 
rice of Orissa came from the Western zone. 18.7% and 9.06% £ this was 
the contribution of Sambalpur alone. In the total Autums and Winter- 
rice production of Western Orissa, Sambalpur occupies a significant 
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place by contributing 39.4% and 40.29% respectively. The point that is 
being driven home is that in the irrigated and intensively cropped areas 
of Sambalpur land has started degrading progressively due to continuous 
mono-croping and consequent use of higher doses of synthetic fertilizers 
and pesticides. The average annual consumption of all types of chemical 
fertilizers in Orissa between 1984-85 to 1988-89 is 16.73 Kg /hect and that 
of Western Orissa is 15.63 Kg/hect. If we try to express the chemical 
fertilizer consumption of the four districts ‘of Western Orissa as a 
percentage of the Orissa average the figures would come to, Bolangir : 
74.29%; Kalahandi : 13.15%; Sambalpur : 299.28%; and Sundargarh : 
82.36%. This indicates the truth of the above statement. As is well- 
known, Sambalpur district has always shown the largest area under 
high-yielding paddy followed by Cuttack and Puri, and has also created 
the most extensive land degradation problems in the state. 

Another important aspect connected with land is the ownership 
expressed in terms of area and number of operational holdings. 49.13% 
of the area under large holdings (10-50 hect.) of Orissa is there in 
Western Orissa. Similarly 39.83% of thearea under medium holdings (4- 
10 hects. of Orissa is also situated in Western Orissa. In terms of number 
of holdings 52.91% of the large holdings of Orissa and 39.82% of the 
medium holdings exist in Western Orissa. Obviously enough, this is a 
marker of feudal dominance, but more importantly, it is an alarming 
pointer at the consequent landlessness of many who are easily used by 
the rich to destroy forest wealth for nominal benefits to themselves. 

Like land, forest is an important component of the environment as 
a life-support system. 32.49% of the reserved forest, 29.03% of the 
demarcated protected forest, 27.19% of the undemarcated protected 
forest, 38.36% of other forest and 30.22% of the total forest of Orissa is 
located in Western Orissa as per government records, but the actual 
forest left in these four districts appears to be much less. An unfortunate 
matter in this context is the non-availability with the Botanical Survey of 
India of the details of floral composition of Orissa in general.and 
Western Orissa in particular. Except for a few rich ecosystems like 
Similipal and Gandhamardan, the central planners are obfivious of the 
eco-system in the rest part of the state. There is every possibility that a 
‘number of important and useful plant species would have gone extinct 
before they are known. Forest is not only a house of herbs, shrubs and 
trees, but an abode of a variegated animal life which continue to shrink 
and go extinct with deforestation and poaching. No one has recorded 
how man: of them have died at what time. The Zoological Survey of 
l1.dia also has > record of such matters, specifically on this region of 
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Orissa. In a study Mishra and Dash (1984)! have shown how 43 and 46 
percent of the reserved forests around Sambalpur and Jharsuguda 
respectively (within a 20-miles radius) were lost between 1929-1975 at 
the rate of 2.75 and 2.78 hectares per day resulting in significant changes 
in the microclimatic parameters. This story is equally true for the 
industrial and mining areas of Sundargarh district. Bolangir and Kalahandi 
districts which boasted vast and rich forests during the British rule have 
already grown painfully poorin that respect through post-independence 
period. Forests around Titilagarh are the most toiling victims of this 
process. The recent plea for cash crops and other developmental projects 
will very soon eat away the remainder of the forests. The controversies 
of Tea plantation in Thuamul-Rampur and Bauxite-Mining on 
Gandhamardan causing public discontentment are appropriate cases to 
be remembered in this context. 

Western Orissa has places like Thuamul-Rampur (Cherapunijce of 
Orissa) marking the highest rainfall in the state and numerous small, 
medium and large watersheds here and elsewhere carry the run-off to 
the major rivers, but silting and sand-casting of these watersheds have 
caused these flowing water-systems to remain dry for more than six 
months,a year. Most of the perennial springs have now become seasonal 
and many waterfalls have shrunken to unexpected extents establishing 
the truth that forest density has a control over the streamflow. Another 
aspect of the water-resources in Western Orissa is the standing water- 

bodies which store run-off water supplemented partially by ground 
inputs and outputs. In all the four districts hundreds of these (Bandha, 
Kata and Muda) water bodies are eutrophicating and many of them are 
on the verge of becoming dry and resulting ina two-way crisis : scarcity 
of water, and, decrease of ground-water recharge area. In recent past 
these structures were largely used as community-controlled irrigation 
tanks as well. In many villages even now, drinking water-ponds are 
carefully preserved. A study of satellite imagery has shown that in 
Hirakud command-area alone in 129 villages more than 220 such water 
bodies with an area of more than 2 hects-(5 acres) are existing in a 
neglected condition. Numerous small ones with areas less than a hectare 
also face the same state. 

Deterioration of the water bodies has affected agriculture, fisheries, 
animal husbandry and horticulture to a great extent. An analysis of 
government records show that only 2.85% of the total fishing of Orissa 
is done in the Western region. Although 26.65% of the ° Veterinary 
dispensaries and doctors of Orissa are there in West Orissa- ith 24.72% 
of the livestock centres and 27.3% of the artificial insc¢zzdnation centres 
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the production of milk is appreciably low because of the lack of fodder 
and unauthorised occupation of village common lands earmarked for 
grazing. Maintaining a large population of unproductive cattle is an 
uneconomic and ecologically unsound practice. Taking milk, is an 
extremely rare habit among the tribals and rural poor of Western Orissa, 
but they do keep cattle either acquired by themselves or through 
government economic programmes, mainly for the employment of 
animal power in agriculture. The landless even keep cattle to sell oxen 
in the market. There is no doubt that the immense amount of dung, 
produce can be used as manure but as much as 30-40% of it is used as 
dung cakes for the domestic ovens and community fires. Therefore 
taking an over-all view of cattle-keeping, it can be considered to be an 
unproductive practice. Lack of grazing land aggravates the situation. 
The Kondhs of Western Orissa use cows, (instead of oxen) for ploughing 
their field but not for milk. The "Dudh Kharias" of Sundargarh do keep 
cows but never use milk, even for their babies which is a taboo. In this 
context cows supplied to them through IRDP and operation flood has 
gone to them as a burden. 

It has been believed that a large portion of Kalahandi and Bolangir, 
bordering parts of Sambalpur and Sundargarh districts are perpetually 
drought-prone areas. An analysis of rainfall data shows that most of the 
normal rainfall years are drought years for these. This is a result of the 
lack of management of appropriate crops and water-bodies. The type of 
crops that were usually grown in these districts have been replaced by 
paddy that is in no way suitable for dry lands. Deforestation and soil 
erosion have also aggravated the drought-conditions. 

Pollution is not yet a wide-spread problem in these districts. It is 
mostly localised to the industrial and mining areas and to the irrigated 
command areas due to pesticide use. Industry and mining has also led 
to more urbanisation and due to inadequate urban services required for 
domestic pollutant control, pollution has become a problem in pockets 
like Rourkela, Rajgangpur, Brajrajnagar, Belpahar, Bargarh and Sambalpur. 
Das et al (1986)? have depicted pollution load in the Mahanadi water 
system proving the water of Hirakud reservoir as alkaline. which might 
be the cause of the crack in the concrete portion of the dam. Organic 
pollutants from Brajrajnagar have been proved to increase the chemical 
and biological oxygen demand of the Mahanadi water. Mishra et al 
(19882, Kar et al (1987)*, and Dash et al (1988)° have described the extent 
and kind of pollution suffered by river Ib due to the Brajrajnagar and 
Belpahar industrial urban complex. A number of parameters of water- 
quality of the river Ib, Hirakud reservoir and Mahanadi are positive 
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indications of pollution. Pollution due to mining and use of pesticides 
have not yet been studied in this region, but can be proved from the 
experiences of the affected people. Before the use of electro-static 
precipitator in Rajgangpur Cement Plant the area was visibly covered 
with cement dust and there are more than a few hundred cases of 
silicosis victims in the areas. Suffering from pneumoconeoses (a group 
of respiratory maladies) is a common feature inand around Rajgangpur. 
Studies on fluoride pollution around the Aluminium industry at Hirakud 
have been published and recent installation of the captive power plant 
is going to bring more pollutants to this small town. Industry as a means 
of expansion of employment has failed in this region in the large-scale, 
small-scale and cottage-sectors equally. Small-scale industry in Western 
Orissa is only 6.5% of the total number of units Orissa is generating. Only 
7.4% of the total employment of Orissa is contributed by this region. In 
the handloom and cottage-industry sectors, on the otherhand, 37.01% 
and 29.7% of the total employment of Orissa respectively are drawn 
from Western Orissa. Thus, the large-scale and small-scale industries in 
this region need serious review from both economic and ecological 
angles. 

Transport and communication is an important aspect of the 
environment (Built in Environment). 36.75% of railway routes, 26.76% 
of the length of National High Ways, 39.18% of the length of State High 
Ways, 21.58% of the main district roads, 23.26% of other district roads, 
23.26% of other district roads, 24.1% of the classified village roads and 
25.3% of rural roads of Orissa are located in Western Orissa. Thus 
25.47% of the total roads of Orissa are there in Western Orissa, but most 
of these are so badiy maintained that they more hinder than aid 
progress. 

Coming to health-services 22.65% of the hospitals 14.39% of the 
dispensaries, 27.37% of the Public Health Centres of Orissa are there in 
Western Orissa. Other provisions like additional Primary Health Centres, 
Medical Aid Centres, Subsidiary Health Centres, Community Health 
Centres and Mobile Health Units are also available in comparable 
percentages but the quality of service available is below standard. The 
sick who recover are more due to their luck than due to the health 
services. 

Thus, the natural and built-in environment of Western Orissa is ina 
crisis and needs the urgent attention of all concerned with a focus on the 
anthropogenic aspects of the crises. 2 

The emergence of developmental infrastructure suchas electricity, 
irrigation, communication, credit institution etc., have pulled people 
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from outside and offered newer technologies of production. Production 
for consumption and maintenance of traditional value-loaded sociocultural 
institutions have given way to cash-crop production, getting the various 
tribes and castes of Western Orissa tagged to the national market. The 
hydropower project, called Hirakud, not only irrigated the land but 
offered these lands to the migrant farmers from Godavari district of 
Andhra. Along with the migrants a new market-force has also entered 
into the villages through government and non-government agencies 
providing energy-subsidy to agriculture (Fertiliser, Biocides, Tractor 
etc). 

A custom prevalent among the Binjhals of Western Orissa requires 
every member of the tribe to donate a part of his harvest to 'Thutibudhi'’, 
a clan deity. The paddy is stored near, the scared spot and Thutibudhi is 
believed to be the protector, custodian and controller of the store. The 
grain thus stored is loaned out to the people in time of need at minimal 
interest. The borrower promises in the name of the deity to pay back as 
soon as possible. The token gifts to the visitors into the area and 
treatment of the guests are met from sucha community fund. Howerver, 
later the Thutibudhi cornplex which outwardly appeared to benefit the 
people, in fact, generated a force to maintain and augment the power 
and wealth of a few tribal elite (Panda : 1982)°. The practice of not using 
more than what is actual required has given way to extract suplus by a 
few and generated an hierarchical order among the hither-to non- 
hierarchical social order. We have observed the migrants from non- 
irrigated drought prone areas of Western Orissa to the irrigated areas 
where they live in small, congested, unhygienic huts functioning as 
agents of socio-cultural change being exploited by the land-owners, 
labour contractors and industrialists who gather economic surplus at 
the cost of their labour, forcing them to use and indulge in some urban 
cultural items and practices detrimental to their living pattern and 
socio-economic condition. A family which was brewing its own liquor 
now depends on a vendor which erodes the original skill-technology. 
Urban attractions like cinema, video, cosmetic, synthetic fabrics etc. 
have consumed a sizeable amount of their income pauperising them 
further. These impacts are also visible on the natives of the irrigated 
areas, irrespective of their land-holdings. 

The traditional agro-practices have got displaced and subordinated 
to the alien forces to the detriment of small and marginal peasants. The 
artisans being 'part-society' and 'part-culture' of Western Orissa have 
faced a treat to existence. The widows and poor women-folk of the 
tribal and rural societies who depended on de-husking paddy got 
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displaced with the establishment of rice-hullers. 

The environmental concern of forest decline due to huge industrial 
requirements hardly left a bamboo grove unchopped and a timber 
uncut. The resulting barren tracts have been converted to cultivable land 
by the nearby people or are left as a fallow for the waste-land development 
board and social forestry projects which have more of forestry and less 
of social inclination about them. Creation of extensive waste-lands by 
open-cast mining in Sundargarh and Sambalpur has also destabilised 
the socio-economic and cultural life of the people progressively, 
marginalising a great many of them. 

"Nature has enough to sustain all, but nothing to satisfy the greed of 
a few", said Mahatma Gandhi. This statement takes us a long way to 
think and seek answers to a simple but highly pertinent tjuestion - for 
whom are the forests there? In Hindu philosophy we say, 'The whole 
Earth is our Family’, but our vision has become so narrow and short- 
sighted that now we only care for our very personal segment of 
mankind. We talk of one earth for all creatures, but we have utilized all 
the resources for the human beings alone, and that, again, for specific 
groups among them. We have left nothing for the beasts, the wild 
animals, the birds and insects on whom we depend for our very 
survival. At another level, we do not even bother for posterity due to our 
own compelling greed. In response to the recent realizations on imminent 
ecological disasters, there have been a few movements which have 
stressed that we must plant fodder trees for birds and beasts as well as 
for our own domestic animals. We need to plant trees for fuel to solve 
energy problem, we need to plant fertilizer-trees which would create 
vast amount of rich soil nutrients every year. Tlwus we can help ourselves 
by guaranteeing our long-term soil fertility. To plant fibre-trees is 
equally important; that would ensure for the villagers clothes, rope, 
building-materials and cottage-industry. The reason for such an alarming 
warning to save environment lies in greed. The causes of deforestation, 
soil erosion and desertification affecting seriously the hydrology, wildlife 
and the living pattern of the people are attributed to the indiscriminate, 
thoughtless depletion of precious resources. In the language of the 
Binjhals in the context of the recent Gandhamardan movement, the 
mining and manufacturing industries have ploughed the breasts of 
‘Mother Earth’ to produce commodities for the consumption of urbanites. 
It is true that such materials are important, but not more so than man. 
This learning has come to them through the movement. N 

Nearer home, the poor tribals have been exploited and ignored in 
the name of national development. The minor forest proaucts which are 
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major sources of income for the tribals being pushed into theconsumerist 
market has marginalised them further. It is ironical, and educative, to 
know that the tribals believe that the carth is owned by ancestral spirits, 
and itis they who have left for us the resources on which to survive, and 
that, therfore, it is our duty to conserve the environment. 

Although the traditional technology is at a low-level of development, 
being incapable of mass production, it is very useful as feedback for the 
maintenance of ecological balance unlike modern technology. The contrast 
of tribal intervention and industrial impact on the forests of Western 
Orissa presents the best examplc, as the tribals always affect the forest 
only to an extent of their basic requirement. All the tribals in Western 
Orissa are not at the same level of development. A few are shifting 
cultivators who interact intimately with the hill ecosystems and most of 
them either carn their livelihood from settled agriculture or by selling 
their labour to forest contractors and miners. The Bhuyans of Bonai and 
Kondhas of Thuamul-Rampur are examples of shifting cultivators. The 
Binjhals, Orams, Mundas, Kissans and Kondhas of other areas are 
settled agrarians and/or industrial labourers. The Kuda and Mirdha 
tribes are traditionally known for their earth work. Across the generations, 
through oral history it is ascertained that, there is a rapid change in their 
environment, economy and culture. With the change of forest-based 
economy, resources sodo-economically important to them have undergone 
a change in their social organisation and cultural complex. The physical 
environment, as a survival and socio-cultural support system having 
deteriorated, has given rise to acute socio-cultural dislocations. Cases of 
socio-cultural dislocations have been depicted in the context of Hirakud 
and Rengali displacement by Panda and Panigrahi (1989)?. In an area 
where the displaced population have been rehabilitated are contemtuously 
called as 'budi anchalar lok’ with changes in their housing and farming 
patterns, kinbond, behavioural dislocations and erosion of social values, 
resulting in a new life altogether that can be and has been a cause of 
emotional imbalance and behavioural disorder. 

With the plea of environmental development, the social-forestry 
programme, involving mostly exotic and other plants not culturally 
linked to tribal life, has resulted in an increase of migrant labour and 
other cultural dislocations. The orthogenetic skill for their life-support 
system from their local resources has turned redundant, alienating 
many from the production process. A year of late-rains, ruining the 
harvest and causing famine and drought means the dispersal of tribal 
and rural communities to migrate into and settle at nearby urban centres 
and other empiv ju yment potential pockets, throwing themselves to the 
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mercy of the rich gentry in irrigated areas, forest and civil contractors. 
Many of them leave their children in the care of the old who are 
themselves left totally uncared for. Their mode of living in the dry 
season due to scarcity of forest-based food compels them to depend on 
exploiters forcing them into distress sells and debt-traps. 

“ Interesting observations can be made from the tribal worldview as 
a result of environmental changes. To the question on the gradual 
decline in the number of rabbits, a Binjhal once offered to the authors a 
wonderfully perceptive explanation linking the habits of rabbits and 
their relation with the environment, which could hardly be improved 
upon by an animal ecologist. A Bhuyan questions onthe changes of wind 
patterns and attributes the causes to offending the spirits, and the 
powers of their hill gods and goddesses by the outsiders and ignorant 
insiders. 

Whether it is group-hunting or shifting cultivation, it needs an 
association of human activity where the members of a social group are 
intimately interdependent, manifesting moral characteristics and 
generating a kind of behaviour different from those found among them 
when isolated and dispersed. The powerful collective will and life which 
was highlighting social goals at the cost of individuals now stands 
reversed, emphasising individual interest at the cost of social good. 
Examples of group-hunting can be seen even near the university campus 
where groups of Oram and Mirdhas toil at the foot hills of the degraded 
Chandili Dungri setting their nets to catch a few rabbits or toiling day 
long for the meat of one or two field rats (Khet Musa - Bandicota 
bengalensis). Similarly in the dense Toda forest areas of Dengula (Tenesa) 
the Bhuyans go for hunting on auspicious occasions in groups of ten to 
thirty which is a male prerogative, unlike shifting cultivation which isa 
community activity. Where land is distributed according to the labour 
strength and requirement of the family /lineage with multicropping 
functioning as an insurance against loss of specific crops grown to 
satisfy the seasonal variations in food and offerings in the ritual cycle, 
waterholes are treated as sacred spots. 

Through generations of interaction between the tribals and nontribals 
of the region the constant acculturation has not only affected the tribals 
to get into a process of de-tribalisation but has also made the non-tribal 
inhabitants acquire many tribal features (tribalisation). Meticulous 
observation on the people of this region reveals the mutuality of the 
process. Glimpses of this integration can be observed in the inbuilt 
simplicity, friendliness and amity, and many material and non-material 
aspects of life. Western Orissa which as a society with a complex culture 
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grew through the processes of tribalisation and detribalisation, encultures 
its inhabitants insuch a manner that the forces of modernisation, instead 
of transforming it to anew mode of life, help in enhancing the appeal of 
its tradition. In its culture and tradition it has maintained its identity and 
ethos to match with the larger integration by virtue of its capacity to get 
adopted to the changing environment. The stress it has experienced has 
been compensated for by its ability to preserve a stable identity and 
character of its own through the orthogenetic forces of adoptability. 

The loss the West-Orissan society has in the process sustained along 
diverse frontiers encompassing the social, spiritual, and psychological 
states has not resulted in a total deprivation. The very fact that it has 
succeeded in preserving a strong and distinctive socio-cultural identity 
of its own goes to prove that there have been compensatory elements 
gained along those frontiers through a process of orthogenetic adoptability. 
The sagacity informing their traditional environmental concepts can be 
harnessed by modern ecologists in better realisation of the objectives of 
preserving and enriching the ecosystem. 


School of Life Sciences & 
Deptt. of Anthropology. 
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Sculptures 


Art-heritage of South Kosala : 
A study of the extant Sculptures in Western Orissa 


Sadhu Charan Panda 


Art is not only a finer realisation of the spiritual possibilitics of 
human civilisation, but also an authentic yardstick for measuring the 
socio-cultural life of the people of a locality through centuries of their 
existence. On this conceptual framework, the artistic achievements of 
the people of South Kosala strike one as being indicative of a superb and 
vibrant life-style in the background of an energised, tranquil world of 
hills and rivers, and informed by a rich cultural experience of long 
centuries dating back to prehistoric times. It is no wonder that, like 
Kalinga, which had the unique distinction of inducing chandasoka to 
assume the personality of adharmasoka, the impact of the civilisation of 
Dakhina Kosala transformed Samudra Gupta's passion for Asurika 
Vijaya into an impulse for Dharma Vijaya. 

The earliest artistic activities of the region are found in the cave 
paintings of Gudahandi, Jogimath,Ghat Ghumar (Kalahandi district), 
Manikmuda and Ushakothi (Sundargarh district). The pictrographic 
writing of Vikramakhol (Sambalpur district) is still considered to be the 
earliest in India, and the gigantic cave at Manikmuda (length 89.5 m, 
height 7.32 m., living space 11.50 m) is believed to be one of the largest 
in Asia. This area, like most parts of India, furnished artistic creations on 
perishable materials like mud, brick, reed and timber in the centuries 
preceding the Christian era. This is probably the main reason, apart from 
the vagaries of nature, wanton human vandalism and iconoclastic ill 
temper, why we find few antiquities of much earlier times in Western 
Orissa barring the artefacts excavated from certain sites of Kalahandi 
and Phulbani districts. i 
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Even though we come to know from the accounts of Hiuen Tsang of 
the existence of a’renowned Buddhist Vihar at Po-lo-mo--lo-ki-li (identified 
with Parimalagiri in the Gandhamardan hill range located at the boundary 
of Sambalpur and Bolangir districts), there is no image available today 
except for a block of stone without shape and size conveying no iconic 
form. Maraguda Valley? which abounds in archacological remains 
dating from early times down to the nineteenth century, may, therefore, 
be taken to be the place yielding the earliest 'Pratima' in Western Orissa 
in the form of a Sakta Goddess seated on a lion in Alidha attitude. The 
image is awfully weather-beaten, and docs not facilitate proper 
identification. But the Sakta shrine of the Trishul mound with various 
structural remains help us confirm the image as a Sakta Goddess, 
chiselled in the early part of the fifth century A.D. during the reign of the 
Nala king Bhavadutta Varman.’ 

The geographical location of Kosala has brought the four quarters of 
India to a pleasant meet in the fellowship of art and culture. In the 
dornain of art and sculpture the Kosalan artists displayed their close 
acquaintance with religious modes and sastric injunctions and exhibited 
their skill and finesse by introducing marginal features relating to local 
tradition. Though archaic art is rare, classicism and mannerism have 
found a lively expression throughout the length and breadth of South 
Kosala between 4th and 10th centuries A.D. Boque, or the trend of 
profuse ornamentation and voluptuous physiognomy, does not appear 
to have become an obsession with the artists of this region in the early 
medieval period. The central Indian art-tradition assumed a new 
significance and expression under the Kalachuris and their feudatories*, 
and the tradition of Dakhina Kosala with its classical idiom, transplanted 
itself in Utkal and eventually played a decisive role in the making of the 
art of Bhubaneswar and Mukhalingam.’ 

Sculptures are ornamental adjuncts which add charm and grandeur 
to the architectural structures and exhibit the conceptual manifestation 
of man's interaction with his surroundings. They may be constructive, 
decorative or representative. Constructive sculptures consist of pillars, 
pilasters, cornices, ceilings, podium moulding etc. usually found in the 
temples, and decorative sculptures include symbolic motifs like 
Kirthimukhas(Baidynath, Chardaand Baud) Kichakas or Bharavahakas, 
Ganas, Vyalas, Gajasardulas, Naga and Nagis (Gandharadi), Gajakranta 
(Saintala), beautiful floral designs, meandering scrolls, climbing creepers, 
leafy vines, nice lotuses, auspicious Ghatapallavas, and so on. Animals 
and birds form a group of decorative motifs. Gajapithas, Arapithas and 
Narapithas are the prominent decorations in the podium-mouldings of 
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the temples. Propitious birds and playful parrots, very naturalistically 
carved, also enrich the ornamentation in almost all the temples of 
Kosala. With wings raised a little, indicating attempted flights, Narasimhas 
are depicted in pleasing postures. Parrots often figure as companions of 
indolent maidens called Sukavilasa or Sukasarika as found in the 
temples of Baidyanath (Fig.1) and Patnagarh. Besides, inorganic decorative 
motifs such as Kumbha, Khura, pedants, trellies and geometrical patterns 
also adorn the panels and sections of the temples in South Kosala. 

Representative sculptures are found either in naturalistic manifestation, 
symbolically portraying hills, forests, rivers and villages, or in conventional 
ways through secular and religious forms. The secular figures meant 
primarily for ornamentation serve to indicate the levels of aesthetic 
perception and meaningful community existence. While the Alasakanyas 
and Mithunas exhibit a sense of fine delicacy in portraying and modelling 
the supple human frame, scenes presenting glimpses of the daily life of 
the common folknot only indicate the concern-of the artists for their 
fellowbeings’ but also portray the social acceptance of the ways and 
means in everyday life by the royaity and the nobility. 


Secular 


A delightful lot of indolent maidens, Nartakis, lovely dryads, and 
sylvan nymphs contemplated in several graceful postures and manifold 
enchanting moods, with attractive coiffures, elegantly poised trunks 
and legs, fine drapery and shapely ornaments adorning various parts of 
the body are found in the different sections of the monuments. In the 
temples of Baidyanath and Chard, there is a rich treasure of sculptures. 
Unfortunately most of them have continued to lie in a bad state of 
preservation. The figures in. the temple of Baidyanath have demi- 
medailions as canopies overhead, like those ‘found in the temple of 
Kharod. Ail the figures in these ternples exhibit balanced proportions, 
careful carving and delicate modelling (Figs. 1 & 2). Two lovely pieces 
of sculptures depicting Sukasarika are found in the Kosalesvara temples 
of Baidyanath and Patnagarh. The image in the mandapa of the Baidyanath 
temple (Fig.1) is in a bhanga pose with the body slightly swaying to the 
right side. The left hand, even though missing from the upper portion of 
the elbow, and the figures in situ indicate the posture of being inakimbo. 
She is engaged in the act of removing the lower apparel as suggested by 
the raised right hand, holding one end of the drapery-in a bunch. Her 
downward look is probably fixed on the parrot sitting on a wooden 
stand. The deliberate attempt of thelady to exhibit her vital partsand the 
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rayed halo behind her head make the figure an unusual and curious 
composition of Sukasarika. Almost an identical treatment is observed in 
the Sukasarika figure in the temple of Patnagarh. Another figure in the 
said temple is the image of a Nayika, who, too, is shown as shedding her 
last garment. This sculpturat piece, with its accentuated sensuous effect, 
remains one of the finest of its kind. The Salabhianjika, in the mandapa 
of the temple of Baidyanath, is a fine specimen of sculpture portrayed in 
a supine pose against the tree, keeping negotiated steps with its flexibility. 
The attitude is stationary but the treatment reveals a potential dynamism. 
A very pleasing and attractive masterpiece of classical art is the Darpana 
(Fig.2) carved in deep relief, on a pillar in the north balcony of the temple 
of Baidyanath. With an elegantly diminutive height, gracefully poised, 
fixed legs, and bent right-foot, a charming slender waist, plastic prominent 
abdomen, well-developed and resilient breasts, beautiful supple limbs, 
a round, haloed, contented face with a sweet smile embedded between 
sensuous lips, the figure holds a darpana (now broken) in the left hand 
while the right hand is arched naturalistically, in the act-of putting 

‘ vermillion at the parting of the hairs, on the head. The pose depicted is 
.one of ease and relaxation and the treatment is tender and elegant with’ 
graceful flowing outlines of the body and sloping shoulders. In another 
depiction on the south: balcony of the Baidyanath temple a female is 
carved standing at ease on the right leg below the tree, the left leg resting 
on the stem of the tree. The left hand holds one of the hanging léafy. 
branches of the tree. Another female holding a baby on the waist by the 
right arm, standing beneath the tree laden with fruits, is drawing a 
.branch by her left hand. By the help of the right fore-arm she is engaged 
in raising the right-hand of the baby towards the fruit, perhaps to help 
the baby pluck the same. Behind her is a small figure of a female 
attendant. Such an image in Tribhanga is also noticed among. the heap of 
sculptures at Belkhandi. 

Numerous dancing damsels in a rich variety of dance-poses, are. 
found embellishing the temples of Kosala. A dancing panel discovered 
at Maraguda valley clearly demonstrates the artistic skill and musical 
taste of the people. The panel depicts two scenes. One of these scenes 
captures a lively moment just before a dance-performance. The scene 
portrays in a telling manner the silent communication between the lady 
dancer and the male drummer. The lady, whois getting ready to dance, 
finally checks herself and firmly ties the jingling ornament 'nupura’ on 
her ankle. The bearded drummer, who has stretched his hands to start 
beating the drum, takes note of the dancer's discomfiture and indicates 
her with a meshingful smile to be quickly on the JOD: The dancer, 
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obviously embarrassed, tilts her head to the right in such an angle as to 
cast a quick glance at the drummer imploring him to wait just fora while. 
The second scene shows a dancer dancing to the tune of a flute being 
played by a male. 

Mithunas (amorous/ erotic couples) are an indispensable adjunct of 
the decorative scheme. In the earlier period amorous couples were much 
more in vogue than erotic couples. Sometimes the amorous couples 
present aharmoniousblending of Mithunas and Salabhanjika. A number 
of Mithunas can be observed standing under shady trees where the girl 
is depicted pulling down a branch of the tree overhead and the male 
with amorous emotions writ large on his face, drawing the girl towards 
himself. T he standing lovers in the mandapa of the temple of Baidyanath 
is a classic example of plasticity mended on stone. The girl with a 
luscious feminine body, delineated in the creeper-climbing pose, clinging 
to the torso of the male, encircles the neck of the male by her supple 
hands so that her left breast naturalistically appears to be peeping 
through her left arm-pit. The male delicately holds in his right hand the 
tender foot of the girl's raised left leg and by the palm of his left hand 
gives a soft support to the girl's hindhead from which flows down, on 
the back, a pretty plaited braid. The pair wear fine and transparent 
drapery, as indicated by the loin cloth of the girl in perfect position. The 
overall presentation convincingly portrays intimate embracing, caressing 
and kissing, but not the sex-act proper. "Indeed", comments Charles 
Fabri, "it would be false to call this an erotic image: this is not eroticism, 
this is loving tenderness, love in its full sense".” Such an image is also 
found at Belkhandi,but the portrayal is stoic and the treatment is rather 
crude and dishevelled. 

Erotic sculptures depicting the primal instinct are not lacking in the 
earlier period. In small niches on the top of the shaft of the two pillars, 
nearest to the sanctum entrance, in the mandapa of the temple of 
Nrusimhanath, small male and female figures are found interlocked in 
the act of love. The riser of the sill of the door-frame, belonging to an old 
temple, but fixed, at present to the. varanda of the modérn Chandi 
temple of Saintala has its two extreme corners occupied by identical 
erotic couples depicted in the commonest pose of coitus. However, the 
erotic couples in quite obscene and with unabashed and naked realism 
as depicted in the Jain temple of Arang and the Bhoramdeo temple 
(South Kosalan territory, at present in Madhya Pradesh), do not appear 
on any significant monument of this part of South Kosala.® The erotic 
motifs with such banal representations like the woman-superior pose 
are as voluptuous and passionately sensual as their co&nterparts found 
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in the Khajuraho temple and the Konark temple. 

Other secular sculptures of Western Orissa beautifully depict 
contemporary life and reveal the versatility and acumen of the artists. 
Sculptures depicting both the nobility and the common folk not only 
highlight the available physical aspects during a specific period but also 
indicate the level of civilising trends. Sculptures in the door-jambs of the 
temple of Saintala, among the loose sculptures at Belkhandi and in the 
railings of the balconies of the mandapa in the temple of Baidyanath 
(Fig.3) specifically present before us the life-style of the tribals. In the 
upper portion of the railing in the north balcony of the mandapa there is 
the depiction of a robust man in loin-cloth, with broad chest and 
muscular hands. He holds a bow and arrows and is accompanied by his 
pet dog. This scene obviously indicates the common tribal activity of 
hunting. On the right side, there is a panel depicting one of the commonest 
activities of females in the rural areas. A female figure of well-built 
stature but only with a loin-cloth around her waist-line is holding a 
typical tribal winnowing fan in her left hand. A child is found standing 
on the right side. This depiction of the domestic life is highly impressive, 
and if considered from the angle of the social set-up, it certainly suggests 
the importance of tribals in the then society. In another panel, a man is 
shown stretching out his legs to form a lap for his child to.sit on. This 
panel indicates a common, tender, rural family scene. Such sculptural 
depiction of the common folk is rare but singularly vital to know about 
the ordinary people in rural areas who donotusually feature eitherinthe 
epigraphs or in the literature sponsored by the elite and patronised by 
royalty. 

Among the secular sculptures presenting classical idiom and perfect 
workmanship, mention may be made of the head and waist portion of 
a lady found from the precincts of Nrushingnath temple and the Naga 
figure in round of the Maraguda valley, at present kept in the Khariar 
Museum. The head with plaited hair and breaded hairbands has a 
devotional countenance glowing with inner satisfaction. The treatment 
of eyes, eye-lashes, the oval chin and thin lips are delicate and pleasing. 
The features are so lovely and sophisticated that one is led to believe that 
it might be the figure of a royal lady, may be queen Vasata or someone 
like her. The torso with the waist line is so proportionate and shapely 
that it prompts one to associate it with the above head. The Naga figure 
full of youthful exuberance and manly vitality with a pleasing countenance, 
roundish cheek, open eyes (not showing the exaggerated longslit that 
becomes habitual in the 10th and 11th centuries), and narrow chin is 
adorned with least ornamented Kundalas in both the ears, two necklaces 
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of beads, plain armlets and bracelets and a Yagnopavita. The right hand 
with Vijapurika or a citrus on the palm in a giving position is placed 
upon the right thigh and the left hand with a close fist very stylistically 
(may be a variation of Katyavalambita pose) rests on the thigh near the 
knee. He sits erect without any garment in the upper portionof the body, 
with the raised chest characterising masculine vigour and dignity. He 
wears a dhoti covering both the legs and a separate cloth is bound 
around the waist line with a knot below the navel. The hair in the head 
is well-combed and closely fitted with a netted cap. The entire, figure, 
which is marvellously carved with meticulous care and fine sense of 
proportion, exhibits on close examination a gracious yogic posture. 

With the above mentioned features of the Naga figure, we find an art 
style exhibiting implicitly some of the features of the Classical Age in 
Indian Art, and explicitly some of the features of the period of Mannerism 
in Art and alsoa few features of the Baroque style in nascent form which 
blossomedto its full glory after 850 A.D. From the general make and 
physiognomical treatment of the body including the face, head-dress, 
manner of wearing clothes, the beads of the necklacesand the impressive 
countenance surcharged with inner feelings, one finds it having all the 
characteristics of post-Gupta sculptures but, it is conspicuous with the 
absence of profuse ornamentation and accessories around the head, the 
marked and most dominant features of medieval sculptures. Therefore, 
the image certainly belongs to an age of transition when the classical 
tradition’ of Gupta period was gradually changing and acquiring new 
characteristics of refinement, form, delicacy and normal manners. A 
broken piece of sculpture in the Dr. N. K. Sahu Museum, Sambalpur 
University, christened as a "lady peeping through the window" is a 
marvellous representation of post-classicism in Indian art and romantic 
poetic parlance. It appears that the Abhisarika, aftera long wait, with her 
expectation mounting high, looks outside through a half-closed window 
pressing her right breast on the closed panel and clasping her right hand 
on the top of the panel. 

An analytical énquiry into the art of this tract of South Kosala 
relating to secular representation clearly revealsa robustsynthesis ofthe 
real and the ideal, an integrated and inclusive vision of life rejecting the 
exclusiveness of urbanised culture. When qne refers to the Vedic and the 
tribal cultures — the two fundamental sources of Indian culture ~ one 
realises how the art of South Kosala represents theauthentic mainstream 
of Indian tradition. It is, further, revealed how the secular urge of the 
artists of this region protected them from being merely hieratic hirelings, 
arid made them function as creative historians of the ethos of the entire 
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community. While the Kalingan craftsmen engaged in depicting patterned 
acrobatic feats, pilgrimage jaunps, battles and procession, the artists of 
this region nurtured a richer sense of earthliness, a more inclusive and 
closer feel of the lived reality and a fascination for ordinary existence by 
depicting the day-to-day activities of the original inhabitants of the hilly 
tracts along with the life of the urban elite. As a result, their artistic 
creations stand as a class by themselves discovering beauty in common- 
place reality and projecting a healthier outlook on life, harmonising the 
real and the ideal, and nurturing a comprehensive vision. 


Religious 


Sculptures of the cult icons, their consorts, sons and attendants, the 
composite forms of deities, minor gods and goddesses, Navagrahas, 
Yakshas, Gandharvas, Dikpalas, Vidyadharas, Chauri. bearers and 
traditional and legendary scenes belonging to Vaishnavism, Saivism, 
Saktism, Buddhism and minor religious cults are found in both figures 
in round and those adorning the different components of the religious 
shrines. Basically they are depicted in accordance with the normis of 
iconography as known from different Puranas, Silpasatras, dhyanas and 
slokas of Malikas and the like. Sometimes variations do occur but such 
variations do not distort the concept; they rather help periodisation and 
cataloguing, and signify the school and the locality. 

A number of Visnu images in various emanatory and incarnatory 
forms are found in different parts. Unfortunately, most of them are 
damaged or defaced. Yet a few remarkable figures are available in 
tolerably good condition and they in their present state of preservation, 
can rank with the finest of their kind in the country. Images of Visnu 
generally conform to the iconographical features prescribed in Sanskrit 
works like the Agni Purana!’ and Rupa Mandana!!. The images have been 
carved irf alto relievo out of a panel and are provided with haloes. 
Sthanaka (standing) images are four-armed with the usual Visnu emblems 
i.e. Sankha, Chakra, Gada and Padma. They wear fine drapery extending 
upto the knees. Their scarfs are put across the shoulders, tied loosely 
around the waist or flowing down from behind through the upper arms. 
The Nilamadhava image in the Nilamadhava temple of Gandharadi has 
the scarf put across the chest and tied to a knot on the left shoulder. The 
images are adorned with kirita mukuta, necklaces, kundalas, armlets, 
bracelets, girdles, ankiets, upavita and vanamala but usually the coronet 
is of conical shape in this region whereas they are usually cylindrical in 
the Madhya Pradesh region of South Kosala. However the headgear of 
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the Visnu image (fig.4) of Nrusinghanath is typical : while we find either 
Sri and Pushti or Sri and Bhudevi or Sri‘and Garuda in almost all the 
images of Visnu as attendents, the damaged Visnu images of Saintala 
have Lakshmi on the right side and Saraswati playing on the vina on the 
left. Images of Visnu, depicted in the recumbent pose exist inthe temples 
of Charda and Sambalpur in usual iconic representation. Images of 
Lakshmi Narayan are also found in Belkhandi and Nrusinghanath. 
While the images of Belkhandi are mutilated, that of Nrusinghanath is 
a rare specimen. The figures in the niche on the outer wall of the 
Mandapa of Nrusinghanath temple are depicted as sitting in Lalitasana. 
Lakshmi is found seated on the thigh of her consort and her right hand 
is put cosily on the right shoulder of her lord and the other hand holds 
a stalked-lotus bud. Visnu has the shell inverted and placed vertically, 
with the discus and the mace in the right lower, right-upper and left- 
upper hands respectively. The fourth one encircles the back of Lakshmi, 
emerging out of her left arm-pit and gives, by the open palm a tender 
touch to the underside of her left breast. Seated (asina) images of Visnu 
are not so common in this area as standing ones. 

Of the various incarnatory forms of Visnu, the first two, namely, 
Matsya and Kurma, have generally been represented in theriopomorphic 
form and find place in the Dasavatara panels of the door jambs. The 
Varaha (Boar) incarnations are found at Ranipur Jharial and Nrusinghanath 
withalittle variation of the common iconic representation. T hese figures 
do not clasp their hands on the chest, though their bent left hands 
support Bhudevi on their elbows. Images of the fourth incarnation, 
namely Nrusingha , are depicted in the lion-headed, human form. 
Images of theman-lion form without the demon are very rare. One of the 
earliest of such images is to be found ina small shrine at the rear entrance 
of theNrusinghanathtemple. The icon is standing erect on a pedestal 
holding the Wheel, Conch and the Club in the right upper hand, left 
upper and left lower hands respectively. The right lower hand is in the 
Varada Mudra. With a lion's head and static human body, the figure is 
found wearing high boots usually found in early images. The mane is 
falling into tassels on the shoulders. The sublime countenance and the: 
vision of the half-closed eyes fixed on the tip of the nose make the figure 
assume a yogic posture. This treatment is certainly meant to present the 
icon in a benign aspect. The figure may be called a variant of Kevala 
Nrusingha, which is not found elsewhere in the Kosalan territory. 
Portrayal of the Vamana incarnation of Visnu in both the dwarfish and 
Trivikrama forms are found at Nrusinghanath and Sauntpur.The other 
incarnations of Visnu do not have indepundent images of their own and 
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are generally depicted in the Dasavatar panel as in the image at Saintala. 
Episodes from the life of Krishna such as Krishna and Balaram killing a 
demon, Kaliyamardan, Krishna's amorous and erotic sportings are 
found in the temples of Saintala, Baidyanath, Gandharadi and Sambalpur. 

Siva icons, in the form of the Linga, are most common. Linga obelisks 
of various sizes and shapesare fixed toa square or circular or rectangular 
yoni pitha attached witha spout. The most significant and artisticshape 
of the lingas with square column rising in octagonal numer and ending 
with cylindrical tops conveying the Hindu Trinity namely Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva or Skanda, Devi and Siva are found in Baidyanath, 
Gandharadi, and Baud. Siva images, in the anthropomorphic form, 
representing various aspects of the God are generally found for decorative 
purposes. Nataraja, the most popular iconographic form of Siva, standing 
on a pilaster in the mandapa of the temple of Charda draws one's 
attention as a beautiful piece of sculpture with the usual iconic form and 
sparse decoration. siva is presented here dancing on a fully blossomed 
lotus. The enchanting flexed limbs, the eyes closed as if in intoxication, 
the vivacious attitude, and the rhythm and sprightliness of the dance 
portray the God in his eternal passionate Tandava. The image found 
recently at Deuli (Phulbani district) is chiselled so finely that it looks 
almost alive. The cult image, enshrined in the mandapa at the middle of 
the circular sixty-four yogini temple of Ranipur-Jharial has three faces 
and is depicted in adavu pose, performing Anantatandava. With a 
serene countenance, the God appears to be absorbed in the dance. 

Another form of depicting Siva, that of portraying Him alongwith 
Parvati, popularly called Uma-Mahesvara, is found at Beikhandi exhibiting 
balanced proportions and perfect symmetry. The composite hermaphrodite 
form of Siva and Sakti, representing the unity of the primal parents is 
portrayed as Ardhanarisvara. Outside the mandapa of the Kosalesvara 
temple of Baidyanath, an image of Ardhanarisvara lies prostrate on the 
‘open ground. The image is broken and weather-beaten causing 
disfiguration to the still discernible delicacy of asuperb carving, flowing 
plasticity and pleasing dignity. The image found at Patnagarh is equally 
damaged but traces of fine workmanship are clearly visible yet in the 
treatment of pose, head and general make of the body. The elaborate 
coiffure, the fine drapery in their folds, and the charming face make the 
image a creation of master-craftsmanship that has absorbed the treatment 
of art in the Post-Gupta period. 

Sakta deities (Sakti) popularly referred to as Devi not only find 
representation along with Siva or their make counterpart but also are 
portrayed independently. In her benign aspect, as the mother and the 
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saviour, she is portrayed as Parvati, Simhavahini, Mahisasuramardini 
and Sasthi. In the temple of Baidyanath is found a standing two-handed 
image with the right hand in the gesture of Varada and the left placed 
gently on the left thigh. The attendant stands on the right at waist height, 
The imagelooks exquisitely beautiful with the ornate girdle and jewelled 
tiara and proportionate bodily features. In the corner, to the right of the 
entrance doorway of the Somesvara temple of Ranipur-Jharial, a beautiful 
four-handed image of Simhavahini Durga, seated on a lotus, has been 
kept independently. With an elegant tall tiara, ratna kundalas in the ears 
and a slender waistline, the figure looks imposing and worshipful. 

The commonest form of Devi representing one of her terrific as pects 
is her depiction as Mahisamardini. A six-handed image, collected from 
Belkhandiand preserved in the Dr.N. K. Sahu MuseumoftheSambalpur 
University, has a vigorous pose, displaying her superior strength over 
the vanquished demon who is in a pitiable condition and has horrified 
looks. The image of Bhagavati, enshrined in the modern Bhagavati 
temple of Sonepur, identified with Panchamvaribhadrambika, the tutelary 
deity of Suvarnapur (Sonepur), and the image found at Durgei Khol 
between Sumergarh and Hamirgarh on the Gandhamardan hill near 
Nrusinghanath considered to be the tutelary deity of the Chayhans 
before their establishment at Patnagarh, are fine specimens of sculptures 
with a distinct touch of sophistication and elegance. The twenty-armed 
Mahisasuramardini from Salebhata, now kept-in the Dr. N. K. Sahu 
Museum is a fine composition but appears to be variation of Chandika 
Chamunda, the fiercest manifestation of the Sakta Goddess, which is 
noticed very rarely, that too in as crude a form as that of Deuli. 
Saptamatrika figures which came to the limelight as a result of excavations 
at Belkhandi!? are some of the best of their kind. The sixty-four yogini 
which are the various forms of the Divine mother, find full-scale 
representation in the Yogini temple of Ranipur-Jharial. Images of Sakta 
tantric deities are found in the Titilagarh-Khariar region of Western 
Orissa at Ghodar, Udepur, Bhelua Sikuan, Bamhuni etc. Most of them 
exhibit regional treatment and convey a decadent art style. 

Images of minor. deities like Surya, Ganesh, Kartikeya, Brahma, 
Sarasvati are found at Belkhandi, Baidyanath, Charda, and at Dr. N. K. 
Sahu Museum with the prescribed iconic features in usual manner. 
Some composite figures like Harihar, Biranchinarayan etc. are also 
noticed at Baidyanath, Salebhata, and other places, The Biranchinarayan 
image of Salebhata now preserved in the Patna State Museum, even 
though damaged, has a polished, smooth'texture anc conveys excellent, 
original workmanship. 
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Images of Buddha are not that common in this area though Buddhism 
had flourished here from the beginning of the Christian era.!? With the 
introduction of tantrism, Sahajayana evolved around the Tel valley not 
caring too much for iconic considerations in the sculptural representation. 
However, the two images of Buddha at Ganiapali and a few images 
including that of a larger than life size Buddha at Baud present before us 
knowledgeable acquaintance of the artists of this area with Buddhist 
iconography and exhibit a fine sense of proportion and idiom in chiselling 
the Buddha image. Two life-size (figure'in round) Buddha images --‘the 
Muchchalinda Buddha and the other depicting Buddha in the pose of 
delivering the first Sermon at Sarnath ~ are found on a small mandapa 
at Ganiapali. Inspite of the ravages of nature and human vandalism, 
they still appear imposing and magnificent and have retained their 
classical touch."* While both the Buddha images are considered to be the 
earliest representations of Buddha in the plastic art of Orissa,’” the 
Muchchalinda Buddha is considered to be the only one of its kind in the 
region of Eastern India,!’® and in the art of India proper, similar images 
of this kind are but few in number.” Both the images are now in an 
eroded state, almost beyond recognition. They have been mended by 
some local artisan who has smothered outa good deal of the images.with 
fanciful cement coatings. The gigantic figure of Buddha, by far the best 
preserved, is seated on a full-blown lotus and absorbed in deep meditation 
with an equanimous countenance. The panel consists of five slabs, 
carved with the various parts of the figure which are dressed together 
with perfect symmetry. 

Images made of metals and wood are found at Baud, Sonepur, 
Barpali and Kadobahat areas.!® Many of the images made of metal cast 
and that of wood, are either votive or foIlk-depictions of traditional and 
conventional themes. 

Art activities in South Kosala clearly manifest two diametrically 
different but major styles. In chronological sequence the initial stage 
during the reign of Sarabhapuriya and Panduvamsis follow the Gupta 
classicism with elegant simplicity and sophistication in rational proportion 
of charming ovodial faces, slender waistline and naturalistically flexed 
poses. The other style contemporary with the Kalachuri phase portrays 
a mannerism which may be termed as ‘Provincial’ with "limbs progressively 
lengthened, faces swelled and broad plump chest suddenly constricted 
downwards into an almost triangular waist containing a central lumpat 
the coeliac region, below which are attached a pair of feet like stiff 
appendages" !? The artistic conception of the first phase was carried by 
the Somavamsis to the lower valley of the river Mahanadi and this 
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shaped the distinctive Orissan culture, while the second one could not 
become popular in Western Orissa. With the withdrawal of royal 
patronage of the Somavamsis and the careless handling of this territorial 
division by the Kalachuris and their feudatorios, art activities in this areca 
got a jolt and a slow process of decline set in. A decadent style with 
stereotype and repetitive postures, as noticed in the yogini figures of 
Ranipur-}harial, appears to have continued till the Chauhans made a 
fecble attempt to revive the central pattern in art and architecture of 
Western Orissa. 

Art, architecture and sculptures of this areca assume great significance 
as an indispensable and authentic source for a proper study of life and 
culture of this region, as the artisans and craftsmen here refused to be 
followers of any canonical text or Silpa Sastra. "There has never becn a 
copyist", comments Charles Fabri, “in this country (Orissa), never a 
mere imitation of other master’s work. 1 know of no artist of ancient 
Orissa who ever followed the Silpasastra". The heritage of art on the 
basis of which Fabri so strongly claimed a separate identity for the artists 
of Orissa had developed on the valleys of Upper Mahanadi and its 
tributary Tel, during the Post-Gupta period and was carried to the 
coastal plains by the Somavamsis who had originated as Panduvamsis 
in the 6th-7th century A.D. in Dakshina Kosala. In due course of 
refinement and proliferation art-ideals and aesthetics became more 
pronounced than the immediacy of lived reality, the quality which had 
imparted to the art of this area of South Kosala a marvellous distinctiveness. 
The western sculptures of Western Orissa stand has a unique, 
incomparable creation, a still articulate witness to the glories of robust 
culture that had jearnt the art of harmonious living, encompassing 
physical, psychological, aesthetic and spiritual urges within one undif- 
ferentiable totality. 
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Folk-literature 


Folk Literature of Western Orissa : 
A Brief Study 


K. R. Panigrahi 
& 
N. C. Panda 


A large chunk of the West-Orissan highlands is mainly inhabited by 
tribals. Upper caste people who are migrants, the aboriginal lower 
castes, and some tribes dwell together in the plain arcas of the region. 
Though the upperclass people are morc intelligent, educated and lead a 
sophisticated life, the real culture of the region has been shaped by the 
illiterate, unsophisticated folk.’ Tribal culture has, both directly and 
indirectly, shaped the West-Orissan culture through long centuries. In 
other words, the culture of this region may be characterised as a tribal- 
based tolk culture. 

Each of the ethnic groups has its own language, but they speak and 
understand 'Koshali’, popularly known as 'Sambalpuri', the common 
spoken language of Western Orissa. Oriya, the state language, is uscd 
for official and other formal purposes only. Only educated people use 
this language. That is why the olk-literature of Western Orissa is 
disseminated mainly through the meaium of Sambalpuri. 

Our main objective in this brief study is to focus attention on the 
identity of the region, and demonstrate how this identity is expressed 
throughits folk-literature. It is well-known that although folk-literature 
is a genuine part of folklore, the folklore of a particular region is always 
expressed through the folk-literature of that area. Apart from folk- 
literature, folklore denotes those traditional beliefs, superstitions, manners, 
customs and observances of ordinary people, which in fragmentary, 
modified, or comparatively unchanged forms have continued to exist 
outside the accepted orbits of the politically dominant,~the so-called 
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more civilised world, its knowledge and religion, down to the modern 
times.” It also refers to village-festivals, household-customs and rituals? 
of folklore. It has been rightly said that it is a living fossil which refuses 
to die.“ It should be understood that folklore is a separate stream which 
starts from primitive lore and continues in an independent way. Basically, 
it bears no relation to the enlightened stream, though on many occasions, 
the two mutually influence each other. 

In Western Orissa the general folklore of the people belongs to tribal 
and other illiterate, unsophisticated, ordinary people, the fourth-classin 
the Hindu tradition. West-Orissa has a distinct folklore tradition claiming 
a separate identity in the context of the other parts of Orissa. Like 
folklore, its folk-literature - which is an expressive part of folklore - 
conveys a separate identity. The real essence of folk-Titerature is expressed 
in folk-songs. Songs of the West-Orissan folk-kind are not found in other 
parts of Orissa. Through folksongs, the traditional life of the people of 
this region reveals itselfm a colourful way, and these songs representan 
abiding identity of the region and its people. 


FOLK-LITERATURE: 

Folklore of a particular region gets fascinatingly represented by its 
folk-literature. Folk-literature of Western Orissa includes songs, ballads, 
proverbs, riddles, myths, legends, tales etc. Though the basic theory of 
these forms of foik-literature is the same all over the world, the expressive 
realisations of the literature, particularly the folk songs, are different, as 
conditioned by regional variations. For instance, the ploughmen's songs, 
or 'Halia geet’, as sung in Orissa are not prevalent in other states. So also 
forms such as Dalkhai, Rasarkeli, Humo, Baria etc. are encountered only 
in Western Orissa. In course of the discussion that follows we have tried 
to'briefly identify different forms of distinct and popular folk-literature, 
which represent the folk life of Western Orissa. 


FOLKSONGS: 

Folksong is more significant, popular and widespread than the other 
forms of folk-literature in Western Orissa. These songs may be divided 
into two main categories : those accompanied by music, and those sung 
without music. It is observed that folksongs such as playsongs, worksongs 
like Halia geet, Palharua geet, Maden geet, Sagdia geet’ etc., and some 
ritual songs, are sung without any support of specific musical instruments. 
However, there are other varieties of songs which are sung to the 
accompaniment of music. The popularity of the folksongs of Western 
Orissa mainly derives from their sweet musical rhythms. The richness 
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and specialities of folksongs of a region depend a great deal on the 
musical instruments used. Musical instruments which accompany these 
songs are: Nisan’, 'Dhol’,'Muhuri’, 'Tasa', 'Timkidi', 'Mandal’,'Mardal', 
'Dhapda’, ‘Ghubkudu’, 'Dhap', 'Changu'’, ‘Ghatu’, ‘Dhunkel', 'Thidka', 
'Bauns' or 'Bhalumuhuri’, 'Sarngi’ etc. In many cases these folksongs 
with music are followed by dance. The musical sounds, rhythmic 
beatings of feet and swinging of the body and, above all, the sensuous 
content of the songs charge the atmosphere with infectious passion. 


SONGS WITH MUSIC: 

Folksongs such as Dalkhai, Rasarkeli, Dhap song, Ghudka gect, 
Ghumura geet, Nachinia geet and ballads like Sunadhargaurgatha, 
Chirgungatha, Dhunkel geet, Gava etc. have a distinct identity of their 
own. 

Dalkhai is the most popular form of the folksongs in the area. This is 
sung mainly on a religious occasion called 'Dalkhai Usha’ which is 
observed by young girls on the eighth of the bright-moon day in the 
month of Aswina (October). Dalkhai being the presiding deity of this 
Occasion, the above song is addressed to her. This song is followed by a 
group-dance with folk music in which mainly young women folk of non- 
Aryan lineage take part. The main Rasa inspiring this variety is Sringara. 
The following lines are representative : 


‘Dalkhaire....{ Janhapade ghana ghana 
Jendinu Katha lagla dhana] 
Dalkhai Duti lo | Naibhujhe mor mana] 

_ Ki Dalkhaire.' 


(The beloved says that her mind is disturbed and she is unable to think 
of any one other than her lover, since the time when the two of them 
talked to each other on a full-moon night.) 

Another characteristic of this song is that it is sung to a particular 
rhythm known as Dalkhai. Any matter that may surface in the mind of 
the singer as she is singing and dancing gets lyrically incorporated into 
her song with brilliant virtuosity. On certain other occasions, too, 
Dalkhai is sung by both the sexes. 

Rasarkeli is another popular form of folksong. The title itself signifies 
that ‘Sringara’ is the main Rasa expressed in this song. It is sung on 
various religious and non-religious occasions. Although these erotic 
songs may appear obscene to some, they in fact express profound 
aesthetic feelings as experienced by the folk-mind. As Mm Dalkhai, dance 
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and miusic are the chief components of Rasarkeli, too. Here is a stanza of 
Rasarkeli : 
"Rasarkeli re... / Rasake rasia kire Dhanphula Kasia, 
Kahebu baelen ghinidemi kanara phasia, 
Kanara phasia kire hajinasi jiba, 
Antake gunichi demi, nani ga / juge juge 
thiba kaen / 
Rasarkelire." 
(The lover promises to present a waist-ornament instead of an ear-ring 
to his beloved since the latter might get lost, for the waist-ornament, 
worn more intimately, will not be easy to lose.) 

'Dhap geet' is a folksong mainly sung among the Kondh tribe of 
Western Orissa both in 'Kui' (language of the Kondhs) and Sambalpuri. 
It is sung in a chorus of male and female voices. Dhap song also is 
charged with erotic feeling. Both male and female singers describe their 
feelings of love through this song. 'Ghantu' and ‘Changu' are the only 
two hand-drums played during the song. Dance accompanies the song. 
This generally starts in the evening and continues till late into the night. 
Two stanzas of Dhap geet may be quoted : 

Male- "Bel gala budi / Katha gala Chhidi/ 
Udichhe chandrama sakshi/ 
Tuin jadi mor/ gharar tiri hebu/ 
Torthane demi parana biki/ Kia phula 
dabjharana/ Kede sundara juba joubanba/ 
Toke dekhile laguchhe mana....." 
Female - "Phula phutikari basa chahatila/ 
Mahakila kete dura/Phula basa 
dhari tahin rasa lage/udi auchhe 
Kala bhamara/Chakaguna Karanphula/ 
Tame enetene nai bula /Sabudine 
thiba lada gela ....../" 
(Witnessing the moon the male teils his beloved he will sell himself to her 
if she agrees to be his wife. 'Kiaphula dabjharana' are used as erotic 
symbols here. The male exclaims how captivating and tempting they 
look. The female says she is fully mature like a fully-blossomed flower 
and her lover will be attracted like a 'bhamar' (large black-bee). She 
promises him abiding affectionif he does not behave like a philanderer.) 
‘Ghumura geet’ is named after the folk-drum, ghumura. It isa group 
song in which each singer plays the ghumura. It is believed that Ravana, 
the demon king; used this drum in the battle field. These drums provide 
an exciting background to ghumura geet. Ghumura tradition is prevalent 
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only in the districts of Kalahandi and Bolangir. 

'Ghudkageet' is named after the musical instrument 'ghubkudu'. It 
is sung in duet. The male sings while strumming his ghubkudu, and the 
female sings and dances according to the rhythm of the music. These 
songs describe the social and economic life of the common folk. 

'Nachniageet' is sung by professional folk dancers at the time of a 
marriage ceremony. The nachnias change the themes of their songs 
depending on whether they sing for the bride's party, or for the groom's; 
but their singing style remains the same on both occasions. The main 
attraction of it resides in witty expressions apart from the charming 
dance and music. 

All the above mentioned folksongs are in the lyric form. They 
represent the social life of the folk, express religious sentiments, and 
describe the love and affection of the common people. However, it is 
significant that the economic condition of the poor people rarely find a 
place in these songs. The primacy of aesthetic content is made clear by 
the manipulation of sentiments with a bias for artistic delight rather than 
realistic portrayal with a critical intent. 

The ballads of Western Orissa may be divided into two categories : 
religious ballads and ballads based on social themes. A mythical ballad 
concerning Dalkhai deity fs sung usually by a female singer called 
‘gauni' or 'gaeni' who plays 'Dhunkel’, a unique folk-instrument. The 
ballad deals with such subjects as the origin of the universe, the 
beginning of cultivation etc. Another long mythical ballad 'Kalasi Usha' 
is also sung by a 'gauni' who may be a male or a female playing the 
Dhunkel. This ballad sings of Subakailasi, the mind-born daughter of 
goddess Parvati. This ballad is sung on'Ekadashi' or the eleventh day of 
the bright moon in the month of Kartik (November) when 'Kalasi Usha' 
is observed. A long ballad called 'Gava' is sung by the Kondhs in 
Bolangir and Kalahandi; it narrates the story of the creation of the 
universe, and concerns the main deity ‘Jaden of the Kondhs. 'Thidka' is 
the musical instrument used by the singer of this ballad. The language 
of the bailad is Sambalpuri mixed with some Kondha words. The above- 
mentioned ballads are folk-epics, and are not to be found in other parts 
of Orissa. 

The second type of balladscare : 'Sunadhar Gour Katha' and 'Chirgun 
Janam Katha’ (the story of the birth of Chirgun). The former depicts the 
adventurous and heroic life of the protagonist 'Sunadhar'’, and the latter 
describes how Chirgun, a sub-caste of milk-man clan takes birth from 
a spirit-mother and a human father. Both the ballads pelong to the milk- 
man clan, and are sung by a selected singer called 'GRughia’. A musical 
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instrument named 'Bhalu-bainsi’ is played at the time of singing these 
ballads. 

Though the folk ballads collected by the scholars are not large in 
number, they have a distinct identity of their own. The style of singing 
and narration is attractive. While singing the singer repeats the lines, 
and the songs sound sweet on account of such rhythmic refrains. All the 
ballads just mentioned are sung on religious occasions, and at social 
functions. 


SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC: 

Among the folk songs of Western Orissa, which are sung without 
any accompaniment of musical instruments, 'Halia geet' is the most 
popular.'Halia geet' or ploughman's songs are well-known throughout 
Orissa. The Halia or ploughman bursts into these songs loudly and 
spontaneously while ploughing the field. These songs are full of emotion 
and they present a graphic picture of the day-to-day life of the ploughman. 
Sharply contrasted with the purer forms of tribal folksongs, these songs 
speak of his poverty, the pressure of his large family and how he gets 

xploited by his master. But he does not sing of the dark side of his life 
alone; he also celebrates his love-life. It is true, ploughman's songs based 
on puranic literature occur throughout Orissa; but the interpolation of 
puranic characters in the ploughman's songs of Western Orissa is 
unique and fascinating. In one of the songs, for instance, the ploughman 
charges Bibhishana and Sugriba for their treachery. According to him, 
even Rama advises Laxman not to trust them. The song goes like this : 
"Bailare .... / Rama je Laxmanake 
kahai gupate, kahai gupate / 
Sugri Bibhishanake bhai / nai jibuparate 
Gharabuda imane bhaire ...... / 

Bhaire kahideli tate re ........ 4 I 
(Rama says to Laxmana in confidence that he should not trust either 
Bibhishana or Sugriba since they were the cause of the ruim of their 
respective families.) 

Like Halia geet,some folksongs such as Sagadia geet, Maden geet, 
Palharua geet are sung only in this region. These songs are generally 
meant to offer psychological stinulus to labourers toiling in the field. 
Palharua geet is sung both by a male and a female from either of the 
groups as they plant saplings in the muddy fields, while Sagadia geet 
and Maden geet are sung by a male alone. 

Some wedding songs such as 'Lathadia, ‘'Makutdega', Haldithesa 
Daijdekha, Kaniasampa etc. The women folk present on the occasion 
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sing these songs which are not accompanied by music. Only in Western 
Orissa is this type of wedding song to be found. 

The womenfolk sing songs such as Galara, Sajani, Kakila, Rasika, 
Labargala-Labargali etc. while picking grass and grains in the field or 
while at work somewhere else. These songs describe their love and 
happiness as well as their poverty. In.spite of being tortured by the 
husband and crushed by poverty, the woman sings, and sings to forget 
all her problems. A stanza may be cited here : 

"Khurike gina garjana / 

Tanti madi dia / jaujibana re / 

Dhana, tora thane / rahu mana re / galara." 
(The woman says that the quarrel between a wife and her husband is as 
natural as the clang of utensils in the house. But she will continue to love 
him, even if he were to kill her.) 

The young girls, while playing games such as Bauli, Bangri, Baria, 
Samdhen, Bankijhulki etc. sing other types of songs. These songs have a 
dialoguic question-answer structure, and are 8 two groups. Inthe 
manner of a catechism unmarried girls describe their future hopes and 
aspirations through these songs. Sometimes they use.the form for 
satirical purposes, too, as in the following : 

"Patarake gala hati / Banguri re / 

Tor maa baluchhe mor jhia sati mor jhia sati / 

Buluthisi adharati / banguri re." 
(In these lines doubt is expressed about the chastity of a girl since she 
moves around along at midnight, though her mother keeps protesting 
the innocence of the daughter.) 


KATHANI (FOLK TALES) : 

It has been accepted by some folklorists that India is the place of 
origin of the folktale, an important form of folk-literature-The folktales 
of Western Orissa are similar to those available in other parts of the 
country. 

Dr. K. B. Dash, the famous folklorist has classified the folktales of 
Orissa into seven main categories,’ and the folktales of Western Orissa 
may bestudied with the help of these. But the myths and legends current 
in this region leave their special mark on these folk tales. They are based 
on the folk deities, hills, rivers, temples, places and some important 
personalities of the area. In these tales, theregional culture, traditionand 
folk-beliefs are made clearly manifest. 

An interesting aspect of the folktales of Western Orissa consists in 
the story-teller's style of presentation. Before starting the story the story- 
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teller recites a ‘Latha’ (a piece of nonsense verse to engage the attention 
of the listerners). This technique is applied by narrators of Bengali, 
Assamese and Oriya folktles also, but in Western Orissa the story teller 
adds yet another Latha’ which is not to be found elsewhere. This may be 
seen from the following : 

a) 'A Pile, hun kara hankara / purub digke muhu kara / 

kathani suna, hunkar dia / Kathanir hunkar, Khanar dhenkar / 

b) Guteraecijtethilaje / gaham ete lam / musri ete usar. Se raije teli, mali, 

keut, kumhar, bonia, labnia hei sabu jaet thile .... 

c) Sedeshar raja biha helajc jaha jaha randhithilesuna / Randhithile jen 
tunamana / bilei guhuthu hinimana. Randhithile jen Khadabadi / 
Khaidele danta jiba jhadi / Karithile jen pithamana / Jarabi tankathu 
sanasana....... muin jaithile je mate basbalagi nai kahele ki muin paleiaeli. 
Mor khanathni sarla. Edki lau edki hela jar jar gharke se se gala. 
FOLKSAYINGS : PROVERBS AND RIDDLES: 

Folksayings of the area, which constitute an important branch of 
folk-literature, throw a flood of light on the society and culture of 
Western Orissa. Folksayings of this region may be divided into two 
categories; (i) Dhaga (Proverb) and (ii) Bakhani or Dhanda (riddle). 


PROVERBS : 

A proverb is a brief crystallised expression of the common experiences 
of a society. It is impossible to date the origin of proverbs. They serve as 
a guide to the mind of the common-folk and broadly cover all aspects of 
folklife. Such proverbs as prevail in Western Orissa may be classified 
into five categories; proverbs relating to caste, social life, moral values, 
agriculture and environment. 

Proverbs referring to castes are generally satirical in nature. Brahmins, 
washermen and barbers are identified as greedy and opportunistic. A 
proverb compares them with jackals, dogs and vultures. Just as these 
animals and birds pick flesh from a corpse, so the brahmins,washermen 
and barbers exploit the people on the occasion of social functions and 
rituals. The proverb goes on : | 

"Dhuba bhandari bahman 
Kulhia kukur raban."® 


The Kuilta is a prominent caste in Western Orissa. According to the 
common folk they are very clever, miserly and untrustworthy. It has 
been claimed ina proverb that the Kuiltas have teeth in their belly.’ This 
reveals their duplicitous nature. This type of proverb, defining and 
characterising different categories, is peculiar to this region. 
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There are a large number of proverbs dealing with social life, which 
are meant to stimulate discipline in social life. Most of the proverbs 
dispense advice and offer plenty of satirical comments. 

For example: 

"Budhabele maejhi anle parke 

Gaon bahare ghar banale chorke." 
(A man in old age should not bring a young girl to his home (in 
marriage), as she might only serve (to satisfy the passion of) others; a 
house built outside the village only serves the purpose of thieves (is 
vulnerable to burglaries). 


Similarly, again, 
"Upre upre phulgubha, 
Bhitre bhitre kubkuba."” 


(this proverb ridicules a person whose outer appearance is beautiful! like 
a blossoming flower, but the inner partis ugly. Here beauty (phulgubha) 
and ugliness (Kubkuba) are expressed through appropriate metaphors.) 
One comes across many proverbs referring to agricultural activities. 
Although proverbs of Khana, Dakrishi and Danai are known throughout 
Orissa, hundreds of quite different proverbs on agriculture are used in 
Western Orissa. In some proverbs, the farmers are advised that harvesting 
of good crops depends on the condition of the soil. For different crops 
the soil should be prepared differently. Some proverbs may be quoted 
to illustrate this point : 
"Ath kuda sulha bihida 
Tebe Khaebu baegan puda" 
or "Khardi ke nai khae mardi" etc. 
(In the first proverb the farmer has been advised to plough the soil as 
many as eight to sixteen times for growing brinjal. The second one says 
that the crops would not be affected by less rain if the seeds are sown just 
before the monsoon when the soil is completely dry.) 
Likewise some proverbs make predictions about the rainfall, and its 
effect on particular crops. A proverb goes like this : 


"Raesh muthi birhi chauthi 
Kichhi naijane kuluth chepti” 


(There should not be rain on the day of sowing the Til, there should not 
be rain on the fourth day after the sowing of biri or black- -gram; while 
kuluth or horsegram is not at all affected by rain.) 
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RIDDLES: 

Bakhani or Dhanda is the second form of folksaying. On the subject 
of riddle, Archer Taylor has this to say : 

"....a true riddle consists of two descriptions of an object, one 
figurative and one literal, and confuses the hearer who endeavour 
to identify an object described in conflicting ways."!° 

Riddles are primarily meant for entertainment. Secondly, most of 
the riddles help children get some mental exercise in the manner of 
intellectual games. A particular variety of riddles is desig ned to entertain 
and edify the congregation during a marriage ceremony in the Gaud 
(milkmen) caste. This is an important part of the marriage ritual. Riddles 
are generally posed by the bridé's party and the groom's friends are 
expected to give correct answers. The purpose of this is to test one's 
knowledge of occupations, and to find out about the property of the 
groom. A cluster of riddles is posed while people engage in stick-playing 
and in dancing in groups. Sometimes the tendency is merely to out- 
smart the other group in the manner of a confidence-trickster. Here isa 
typical riddle : 

“Siri Siri Ram ho / 

Koi bale ta keisa Keisa / Koi bate ta lahi ho / 

Biratar kete gae thile / Kahidebu ga bhai ho /" 
Answering the riddle, the groom's party declares, 

“Siri Siri Ram ho/ 

Koi bale ta Keisa Keisa / Koi bale ta lahi ho / 

Biratar na’ laksha gae thile / Kahideli ga bhai ho/” 
(The bride's party asks the number of cows king Birata had, and the 
groom's party confidently shoot back - the number was nine lakhs.) 

Subtle use of metaphor is ore of the attractive.features of these 
riddles. A single thought is expressed through symbol or metaphor, in 
the form of a question. The riddle given below will illustrate the point : 

"Kali gae angen Khae, 

Bidhe pitle Kushe jae.” 
(Kali gae, which means a black cow, stands for ‘Nisan’, a folk-drum. 
'Angen khae' means 'that which eats a lubricant’, referring to the drum 
coated with black-poultice. Beaten once on the back, it (its sound) travels 
a distance of two miles.) 

A riddle is also used to create humour. Generally such riddles are 
posed by children. In these riddles they amusingly present certain well- 
known things in the form of metaphors. The following is typical : 

_ Upru padla pilate, 
Tar mude tupi te. 
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Here the answer is 'palm fruit’, the answer which stands for a male 
child, and its sepals represent the cap of the child. 

Riddles on puranic episodes are very much interesting and they test 
the knowledge of the puranas possessed by a person. Such riddles are 
generally posed in clusters like the following :! 


Questions Ariswers 
Kie dekhikari mala ? Kamsa Raja. 
Kie naidekhi mala ? Dasaratha Raja. 
Kie Khaikari mala ? Aghasura. 
Kie Khueikari mala ? Putana. 


From the above discussion it is clear that numerous riddles covering 
all facets of folklife and different aspects of society are current in 
Western Orissa, designed to satisfy the curiosity of its people and to give 
them a form of intellectual pleasure. 


CONCLUSION: 
Just as the Bihu song and dance define the essential identity. of 
Assamese culture, foikliterature of Western Orissa provides the key to its 
cultural identity. It is in the rich tradition of its folklore, in folk-songs 
such as Rasarkeli and Dalkhai which are peculiar to this region, that the 
soul of Western Orissa has to be discovered. This tradition derives its 
musicality from the special sound-system of Koshali or Sambalpuri 
which contain few compound words and are dominated by nasal 
sounds. The cluster sounds are anaptythesised and there is less use of 
cerebral sounds. The order of words or poetic diction is free from 
compound use and bombast, which makes the language more lyrical. 
Due to the sweetness of the sounds in this language it is proper for 
'Vaidarbhi reeti' (simple styie) a style appropriate for the 'Sringara Rasa’. 
For these reasons the folksongs of Western Orissa are extremely agreeable 
‘to the ear. The folk ballads which contribute to this rich heritage are 
significantly free of the influence of the Puranas. They are informed by 
the vision and genius of the folkmind. 

However, since all cultures are in a state of flux, the folk cuiture of 
Western Orissa cannot remain isolated from the under-currents of 
changein the modern world. It is being invaded by the mass-media, and 
affected by various inventions of modern science. Before this unique 
and rich tradition dies out, a concerted attempt ought to be madc by 
scholars, administrators and social workers to collect and preserve its 
diverse riches. 

Department of Oriya. 
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Who died after looking ? The demon king Kamsa died after looking at 
the child Krishna. 

Who died without secing ? King Dasaratha died without being able to see 
Rama. 

Who died by eating ? Aghasura, a demon, as described in the 


Haribamsa Purana. 
Who died by feeding ? Putana, the female demon, died by feeding her 
i breast to the child Krishna. 
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Economy 


Development, Resource Mobilization 
and Industrial Potential in Western Orissa : 
A Perspective. 


R. N. Kanango 
& 
D. Mishra 


Western Orissa comprises principally four districts, namely, 
Sundargarh, Sambalpur, Bolangir and Kalahandi. i hese form the back- 
bone of the State of Orissa having 42% of mineral resources, 46.5% of 
forest resources and 24.33% human resources. The physico-economic 
conditions are very conducive to bothagricultural and industrial growth 
in the context of the plans-priorities spelt out by the Central and State 
Governments from time to tirne. The present text describes the relevance 
of the action-plans especially in the industrial sector when viewed 
against the available resources. It presents the overall scenario of 
resource mobilization (Material, Mineral and Human) aiming at the 
industrial growth in the four districts, preceded by a conceptual 
presentation on development in general and participative social 
developemnt in particular supported by policy declarations of the 
Government. 


1.0 BACKGROUND: 


1.1 Concept of Development: 

The concept of development has acquired today certain new 
dimensions involving a conscious intervention in the process of social 
growth and transformation. Development is a process through which 
individual units ingrease their ability to satisfy their own desires as also 
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those of other. It is an increase in capacity and potential, not merely an 
increase in attainment, linked to motivation, knowledge, understanding 
and even wisdom. As regards indices of development, most of the time 
they are described in terms of economic growth and hence GNP and 
GDP are taken as the main measures. But in recent times, it has been felt 
that these indices are very large macro-indicators and do not adequately 
reflect the reality. The emphasis has now shifted to quality of life, 
particularly to the quality that is responsible for linking the individual 
to the whole. 

Development involves resources, organization, culture, economics, 
sociological factors, ecology and many other things -- tangible and 
intangible -- rendering the problem vast and various. Planning for it, 
therefore, implies devising a way for participative activity involving all 
the above elements and is based on the belief that a conscious intervention 
in the present scenario is the only way of moving into a desirable future. 
The participative social decision has a drawback and according to 
Kenneth Arrow's 'impossibility theorem’, no social decision can amalgamate 
the diverse preferences of a group in the way a single individual can 
amalgamate them. Thus the possibility of constructing totally acceptable 
social functions is denied. However, the implementation of basic ideas 
on industrial growth has seen several modalities. Hence the developmental 
activities have not attained the desired level, thus warranting the 
changes in formulation of industrial policy from time to time. In the 
sections to follow, the recent industrial policy of the Government of 
India and that of Orissa have been highlighted with particular reference 
to the Small Scale Industries sector. 


2.0 INDUSTRIAL POLICY : 
The Industrial Policies are of two types, as they emanate from the 
Central and State Governments. 


2.1 New Policy for Small Units, Government of India : 

The new industrial policy for small and tiny sectors as announced in 
the Parliament on 6.8.91 has the following important proviso : 

(a) The industries, both large and medium, belonging to Indian and 
foreign sectors will be equity participators in small-scale units. 

(b) The investment limit for tiny units is raised from Rs. 2 lakhs to 
Rs. 5 lakhs. 

(c) The small sectors are deregulated and debureaucratised to 
remove all drags on its industrial growth. 

(d) The small sectors would be mainly entitled to one-time benefits 
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like preference in land-allocation, power-connection etc., while the tiny 
enterprises would be eligible for additional support on a continuing 
basis including easier access to institutional finance, priority in Government 
purchase programme, and relaxation from certain provisions of labour 
laws. 

(e) The scope of national equity fund scheme will be widened to 
cover projects up to Rs. 10 lakhs. Composite loans now available 
through State Finance Corporations shall be channelised through 
commercial banks. 

(f) To facilitate location of industries in rural /backward areas and to 
promote stronger linkage between agriculture and industry, a new 
scheme of integrated infrastructural development for small-scale industries 
will be implemented with the active participation of State governments 
and financial institutions. 

(g) In order to provide technology inputs for improving productivity, 
technology development cells will be set up in small-industries 
development organizatiors. 

(h) Marketing promotion will be undertaken through co-operative 
public sectorinstitutions and other professionaland marketing agencies, 
backed up by such incentives as considered necessary. 

(i) National Small Industries Corporation (NSIC) wouid concentrate 
on marketing of mass communication items under common brand 
names. 

(j) Schemes for handloom sector would be redesigned keeping in 
mind the local and regional needs, constraints of coverage will be 
removed so as to include the bulk of the weavers who are outside the 
corporate or co-operative fold. Janata Cloth Scheme which sustains 
weavers often on a minimum level of livelihood will be phased out by 
the terminal year of the Eighth Plan and replaced by the project package 
scheme under which substantial funds will be provided for modemization 
of looms, training, provisions of better designs and better dyes and 
chemicals. 


2.2 Industrial Policy Formulated by the Government of Orissa : 

The Industrial Policy, 1989, of the State is aimed at further liberalisation 
of the package of incentives announced in the 1986 Policy with the 
objective of encouraging new industries and providing support to 
industries which have come upin the State during the last few years. The 
new policy contains thirty clauses covering details related to growth of 
industries in the State. 
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3.0 GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF WESTERN ORISSA: 


Geographical Situation : 

Western Orissa lies between 19° 37' N and 22° North latitudes and 82° 
28' E and 85° 22' East longitudes. It is bounded by Singhbhum district of 
Bihar in the North and by Koraput district in the south. On the East it is 
bounded by Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, Phulbani and Koraput districts. In 
the West it is bounded by Raipur and Raigarh districts of Madhya 
Pradcsh. 


3.1 Area, Population and General Topology : 

Area: - The total area of Western Orissa is 49844.00 Sq.Km. It comprises 
32% of the total area of Orissa (155842.00 Sq.Km). The cultivable area in 
this part of Orissa is 15452 Sq. Km. and irrigated area is 2199 Sq. Km. 


Population :- Total Population 68,58,242 

Rural population 63.7% of the total 
population. 

Urban population 36.3% of the total 
population. 

Literacy 32.8% of the total 
population. 

Sambalpur 27% 

Sundargarh 13.9% 

Bolangir (Data not available) 

Kalahandi (Data not available) 


General Topology : Topographically Western Orissa has three distinct 
natural tracts. In the Western and North-Western part there are unduiating 
sub-mountain tracts with isolated hills rising over planes and rocky 
ridges with ravines. In the South tQo, undulated surface with an elevation 
of 274.3 m. to 304.8 m. above mean sea level is also present. The hills are 
covered with dense sal forests. The central plain area extends over a 
greater part of Sambalpur district. The soil is highly fertile and irrigated 
by canals from the Hirakud reservoir. : 

The other parts are covered with either by hill ranges, isolated peaks 
and running streams or by dense forests. The main rivers flowing in this 
area are (i) Mahanadi, (ii) Tel with its tributaries, (iii) Suktel, (iv) 
Indravati, (v) Ong, (vi) Jira etc. the soil is laterite in character and forthe 
most part is light and sandy. 
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3.2 Climate and Rainfall : 

The climate of Western Orissa is of extreme type, hot and dry in 
summer, hot and humid in the rainy season and dry and cold in winter. 
The hot summer season commences in March and continues till the 
middle of June. The Monsoon season starts in the middle of June and 
extends till the end of September. October and November are post- 
monsoon months. ‘The cold season continues through December to 
February. 

In May, the hottest month of the year, the mean daily temperature 
varies from 26.9°C to 42°C. The maximum temperature at some places 
goes upto 46°C. December is the coldest month when the mean daily 
maximum and minimum temperatures are 28°C and 12°C. The average 
annual rainfall in this region is about 1446 mm. per annum and relative 
humidity is over 75% during rainy season. 


4.0 ANALYSIS OF RESOURCES : 
4.1 Human Resources: 

(a) Industrial Classification : 

The industrial classification of the working population of Western 
Orissa is given below : 


Industrial Category % of total population 
Cultivator 16.863 
Agricultural labourer 5.863 
Mining and Quarrying 0.638 
Household Industries 1.2045 
Trade & Commerce 1.221 
Transport 0.847 
Other services 9.6635 

Total 36.30% 


(Source : Action Plan for Sambalpur, Sundargarh, Bolangir and Kalahandi). 
The total working population is 36.3% of the total population. 


(b) Unemployment: 

Percentage of educated unemployed youth in this area is 14.8% of 
the total population. The unemployed includes post-graduates, graduates, 
technical graduates and diploma-holders in technical disciplines. 


4.2 Material Resources : 
(a) Agricultural Resources : 
Agriculture is the main occupation of people of Western Orissa. It 
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engages about 62.6% of the total worki ng force. The detail of agricultural 
resource of this region is indicated below : 


Si. Name of the item Area in Hectares Yield/Hect. 
No. (fons) 
1 Normal Paddy 7789846 1.083 
2 Wheat 31773 

3 Ragi 63859 0.76 

4. Maize 85597 0.69 

5 Gram 21367 0.67 

6 Arhar 43930 0.739 
7 Others 190476 -- 


(Source : Districtwise Action Plan by DICs) 
(b) Horticultural resource : 

This part of Orissa is not important from the point of view of 
horticulture. Only in some places of Bolangir and Kalahandi districts 
horticulture is encourages intensively. The horticultural products are 
listed below : 


Item Area Yield/Hect. 
(i) Fruits 
1. Mango 1086.43 15 MT 
2. Guava 933.54 80 MT 
3. Banana 266.29 7 MT 
4. Papaya 348.16 61 MT 
5. Others 1071.27 - 
(ii) Vegetables 
1. Tomato 20896 117 MT 
2. Brinjal 17264 18 MT 
3. Potato 1280 7 MT 
4. Onion 18517 92 MT 
5. Cucurbits 8542 66 MT 
6. Others 18219 - 


(Source : Districtwise Action Plan) 


(c) Forest Resources: 

The total forest area of Western Orissa is about 18646 Sq.Km. 
Kalahandi district is extremely rich in forest wealth. Forest products 
are broadly divided into two categories; major and minor. Timber, 
pulp wood constitute the major group whereas the minor forest 
products are oil bearing seeds, gum and resins, medicinal plants etc. 
Oil seeds like Sal, Mahua, Kusum, Neem etc. occuring both in forest 
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and non-forest constitute potential source of vegetable oils. The 
important gums available are Sal, Salai, Pine and Genduligum etc. 
About 70% of mahua flower available are used in manufacture of 
country liquor. The average quantity of forest products available in 
Western Orissa per year is as listed below : 


(i) Major Forest Products : 


Item Quantity 
1. Timber 2002795 (Cft.) 
2. Firewood 4474137 (Quintal) 
3. Bamboo 59016820 Nos. 


(1) Minor forest Products 


1: Mohua Flower 338389 Quintals 
2. Kendu Leaves 296599 
a Siali leaves and fibres 23832 4 
4. Tamarind 1698 ® 
5. Petmuri Fibres 8936 3 
6. Sunarni barks 4383 a 
Ze Gum and resins 9833 5s 


(Source : Districtwise Action Plan) 


(d) Mineral Resources : 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that Western Orissa is a vast 
store-house of mineral and ores. Sundargarh district has a vast reserve 
of iron ores and appreciable amount of zinc and lead whereas Sambalpur 
district is rich in coal. The following table gives the comparative analysis 
of different minerals available in Western Orissa with respect to that of 
total mineral content of Orissa. 


Mineral Approx. Area Estimated % available with 
of deposits quantity per reference to total 
(Acre) Yr,(MT) content of Orissa 
1. Iron Ore 10670 2000 21% 
2. Coal - 516167 70% 
3. Graphite ଚ- 2823 67% 
4. Lead - 25.2 71% 
5. Manganese 15025 1241.9 59% 
6. Lime Stone 
& Dolomite 4719 1004.3 85% 


(Source : District Industries Centres Action Plan} 
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Besides these, Copper, Chromite, Felspar, Fire clay, China clay, 
quarzitc etc. are available in many places of Western Orissa. 

The other principal resources of Western Orissa are availability of 
sufficient livestocks, irrigation facilities and adequate fishing facilities. 


5.0 GENERAL INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE: 
5.1 Factory Accommodation : 

Basic economic facilities such as transport, finance, power, availability 
of skilled labourersand good locations etc. are essential for the industrial 
development of the area. However, there is no Industria! Estate (except 
in Rourkela Industrial District) in Western Orissa. The existing factories 
are housed cither in residential buildings or in factory sheds owned or 
rented. Even though such accommodation may not be conforming to 
modern standards, they, however, meet the basic requirements of the 
existing units. As a result shortage of factory accommodation though 
not a problem at present, may create obstruction in future growth. 

The provision of modern-type factory accommodation helps 
industrialisation of backward areas in two ways. Firstly, it helps the 
existing units and, secondly, it serves as a pull factor in attracting 
entrepreneurs to the area. Viewed in this light, there is need to provide 
such accommodation tn the growing towns of western Orissa, such as, 
Bolangir, Bhawanipatna, Titlagarh, Kantabanji, Junagarh, Bargarh, 
Brajrajnagar, Sundargarh etc. Therefore the Industry Department of the 
State has planned the construction of industrial estates in leading towns 
in the first instance, and other important places subsequently. 


5.2 Transport Facilities : 

Western Orissa, except for the district of Kalahandi, is well developed 
in the field of transportation and communication. Places like Boden are 
yetto be connected by all-weather roads. Asa result of this, development 
activities including industrial activities, are being hampered to some 
extent. The Vijayanagaram-Raipur and Howrah-Madras broad gauge 
line passes through Western Orissa. The total length of railway in this 
part of Orissa is around 350 Kms. Now a new broad-gauge line connecting 
Sambalpurand Talcher is under construction. This will connect Western 
Orissa with the cities of Bhubaneswar, Cuttack etc. There are 1.83 Km of 
railway-line available for every 100 Sq. Km area whereas the State 
average is only 1.03 Km per 100 Sq. Kim. Western Orissa is served by two 
national Highways (N.H.6 and N.H. 10). There is around 2930 Km. long 
of State highways and 594937 Kms of major district roads either black 
topped or unmetalled or earthen. There are a few air-strips such as the 
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ones at Utkela, Gotma (Kalahandi), Tushra (Bolangir) and Rourkela. 


5.3 District Industries Centre : 

The functions of district industries centres are manifold. There are 
five D.1.C.s in Western Orissa. These are at Bhawanipatna, Bolangir, 
Sambalpur, Sundargarh and Rourkela. The district industries centres 
help in promoting and developirig small-scale and cottage industries. 
The various functions are : 


(a) Small-Scale Section 

Economic Investigation 

Marketing Assistance 

Machinery, Equipments and Raw materials 
Research and Extension work 

Liaison with promotional agencies 
Exhibition and publicity. 


Ad at oli Dd 


(b) Cottage Industries Section 
Promotion of Village industries 
Promotion of handicrafts 
Promotion of Handlooms 
Promotion of Artisan units 
Grant of financial Assistance to Co-operative societies and 
Rural artisans. 
There are 2940 small-scale industry units existing under the territorial 
jurisdiction of D.1.Cs of Western Orissa. 


i 


5.4 Growth Centres : 

Economic activities do not grow uniformaly at all places. This is due 
to the economics arising out of agglomeration. Decentralised development 
of industries has become a desirable objective as over-grown metropolises 
lead to a decline in the quality of life. It is not possible to give up totally 
agglomeration nor is it possible to create the necessary infrastructure in 
every place. Therefore, decentralization of industries becomes necessary. 
This approach consists of selecting centres which provide services to 
other sections of the society by concentraing developmental efforts at 
such centres. 

While selecting the growth centres, the availability of infrastructure 
facilities like rail road, transport communication, power, water etc. are 
taken into consideration. On a consideration of these facilities, the 
growth centres in Western Orissa have been suggested for small-scale 
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industry, Industrial estates and guilds in the action plans of industrial 
growth for these districts. 


5.5 Technical Training Facilities : 

In Western Orissa there are two Engineering Colleges at Burla and 
Rourkela, three Engineering Schools at Jharsuguda and Rourkela and so 
many 1.T.Is helping the people for technical skill. 


6.0 ECONOMIC FACILITIES : 
Among the agencies which provide financial assistance to industries 
the important ones are as follows. 


6.1 Department of Industries, Orissa Government: 

The Industries Department of the Government of Orissa extends 
financial assistance to small units under the state-aid to industries act. 
The total amount of loan applied per annum varies from 50 to 60 lakhs 
for S.S.Is. 


6.2 The Orissa State Financial Corporation : 

The role of the O.S.F.C. (Orissa State Financial Corporation) in the 
field of Small industry financing in this area is highly encouraging. It is 
noticed that the number of units applying for loan is small and the OSFC 
is able to meet their requirements by and large. It gives an attractrve 
subsidy rate which encourages the enthusiastic entrepreneurs togo for 
industries. Orissa State financial Corporations are located in the district 
headquarters. 


6.3 State Bank of India and Commercial Banks: 

The number of units applying for bank credit in this area iS observed 
to be very small. Field investigations revealed that many units were not 
even aware that such facilities are existing with the banks. It is, therefore, 
the banks that have taken interest for publicity of different schemes for 
entrepreneurship. 


6.4 National Small Industries Corporation : 

The corporation instead of giving cash credit supplies machinery to 
small units on instalment basis. However, the response in this area is not 
good due to ignorance of such facilities. So the NSIC alongwith OSFC 
and other State Government financing agencies have started compaigning 
in different places of Western Orissa. 
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6.5 Orissa Small Industries Corporation : 
This financing agency has also the same mode of financing like NSIC. 
But the earnest money deposit is a bit relaxed to promote entrepreneurship. 


7.0 EXISTING INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES : 


7.1 Large Scale Industries : 


There are 13 large scale industries in Western Orissa. The following 


table gives the details. 


Sl. 


No: 


7.2 Medium Scale Industries : 
There are 17 medium scale industries in toto in Western Orissa. The 


Name of the 
Industry 


Rourkela Steel Plant (SAIL) 
Orient Paper Mills Ltd. 


Tata Refractories Ltd. 
Ordnance Factory 


Larsen & Toubro Ltd. 
Orissa Cement Ltd. 
Orissa Industries Ltd. 
Hira Cement Ltd. 


Hirakud Industrial Wroks 


Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd. 


Hira Cable Works 
Hindustan Zinc Ltd. 


IPL Chemicals Ltd. 


Location 


Rourkela 
Brajrajnagar 
Belpahar 
Saintala 
(Bolangir) 
Kansbahal 
Rajgangpur 
Lathikata 
Bargarh 
Hirakud 


Hirakud 
Hirakud 


Sargipali 
(Sundargarh) 
Rourkela 


Product 


Saleable Steel 

Paper 

Refractories 
Defence 

amunitions 
Manufacturing Unit 
Cement Refractories 
Refractories 
Cement 

Casting and 
Fabrications 
Aluminium Ingots 
AAC and ACSR 
conductors 

Zine Ore 


Slurry Explosive 


industries are listed below with their range of products. 


Sl. Name of the 

No. Industry 

1. M/s Orissa Vegetables 
Oil Complex 

2. M/s Manikeswari 
Powerloom Weaving 
Co-operative Society Ltd. 

3. Bhaskar Textiles 


Mills Ltd. 


Location 


Kesinga 


Dakabahali 
(Kalahandi) 


Jharsuguda 


Product Annual 
Tumover 

Sal Oil Rice 18,000 MT 

Bran Oil etc. 

Power loom 364 MT 

Staple Yarn’ 40 Crores 


17. 


Re-roling Mills 


Aluminium Industries Ltd. 


Ramnagar Power 


Loom W.C.S. 


Bargrh Co-op. 


Sugar Mills Ltd. 
Granular Fertilizer Plant 


Orissa Oil Mills 
. Gangpur W.C.S. 
1. IPI SP Cement Ltd. 


. Orissa Spinning 


Mills (P) Ltd. 


. Hari Machines Ltd. 

. Orissa Fertilizers 

& Chemicals Ltd. 

. Asiatic Oxygen Ltd. 


. Bisra Lime Stone 


Co. Ltd. 


Powmex Steel Ltd. 


Hirakud 


Hirakud 


Tora 
(Bargarh) 


Bargarh 
Bargarh 
Sason 
(Sambalpur) 
Kirei 
(Sundargarh) 
Kutra 
(Sundargarh) 
Rajgangpur 


Rajgangpur 
Kalunga 


Rourkela 
Biramitrapur 


Titlagarh 


7.3. Small Scale Industries : 
In Western Orissa there are 4173 S.S.l. units in toto based on 
different resources. Existing SSI units in Western Orissa are listed below 


(Categorywise). 
Sl. Insustry Category 
No. 


Metal Based Industries 
Food Processing Units 
Cheinical Industries 
Automobile Industries 
Electrical Indaistries 


No. of 
Industries 


943 
761 
120 
275 
330 
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MS rounds, 
Angles, 
Chanels Flats 
Aluminium 
Conductors 
Weaving of 
Saree, Dhoti 
etc. 

Sugar 


Shyamala 
NPK 15-15-15 
Sal Seed Oil 


40 Crores 


5 Crores 


30 Crores 


30 Crores 


Saree, Dhoti etc. -- 


Cement 


Cotton yarn 


Manufacturing Unit -- 


Phosphatic 
fertilizer 
Oxygen & 
Nitrogen Gas 
Lime Stone 
& Dolomite 


Tool Steel (H.S.S.) - 


Fixed 
Investment 
(Approx.) 


40 crores 
6.5 crores 
5.3 crores 
11 crores 
18 crores 


Employment 
(Approx.) 


8,000 

6,932 

2,000 
1,833 
6,120 
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6. Textile 620 9.2 crores 5,110 
7. Other Miscellaneous 1124 -- = 
Industries 


(Source: For both above - DICs Action Plans of Sambalpur, Bolangir, Kalahandi 
and Sundargarh.) 


8.0 NEW INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES: 
Depending upon the resources and demands new industries may 
be set up in different parts of Western Orissa. 
The industries may be categorised as : 
(A) Resource based Industries 
(i) Agro based 
(ii) Mineral Based 
(iii) Forest based 
(B). Demand Based Industries. 


8.1 Resource Based Industries : 
8.1.1 Agro Based Industries: 

(i) Ragi Malt : Ragi malt is extensively cultivated in Kalahandi 
district. The Ragi yield per annum is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 16,000 MT. Since Ragi malt is having nutritive valuc, it has 
good demand throughout the State. So one or two Ragi process- 
ing units may be suggested for Kesinga growth centre of Kalahandi 
district. 

(11) Rice Bran Oil: Paddy and branareavailable in plenty in Kalahandi 
district. A unit can be easily set up in Kesinga growth centre. 

(iii) Vegetable oil Processing : An oil processing unit can be set up at 
Jaipatna and Sambalpur keeping in view the availability of oil 
seeds in Kalahandi district. Also chuda and Dal processing units 
can also be set up at these growth centres. 

iv) Cattle Feed : Cattle feed units can be set up at Kesinga, Baragarh 
and Sambalpur growth centres as husk, oil cakes etc. which are 
the constituents for cattle feed are plently available in these areas. 

(v) Agricultural Implements and Servicing Units : The above units 
can be set up at Bolangir, Sonepur and Sambalpur growth centres 
as these do not have such industries and the demand is also 
higher. 

(vi) JuteTwine :Juteis cultivated extensively at Bolangir and Sonepur. 
So Jute twine industries may be suggested for these areas. 

(vii) Fruit Preservation : A fruit preservation unit may te suggested at 
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Sambalpur. 


(viii) Cashew Nut Processing : Sambalpur and Sundargarh growth 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


centres are suitable for this sort of industry. 

Processing Tassar : The handloom products of Sambalpur district 
are famous for their designs. Tassar cocoons are being cultivated 
in Deogarh and Rairakhol areas. Thus two tassar thread process- 
ing units can be set up at Deogarh and Rairakhol which will help 
to make Tassar fabrics. 

Non-edible Oil Extraction Unit : Large quantity of Mahua secds, 


~ Neem, Karanja etc. are available in Sundargarh district which 


may be crushed and used in soap industries. Such units can be set 
up at Sundargrh. 

Activated Carbon From Husk : Activated carbon is used in phar- 
maceutical industries. An appreciable amount of husk is avail- 
able in Sundargarh district. An unit of this sort can be suggested 
at Rourkela. 


(xii) Camphor from Tulshi : An unit to extract camphor from Tulsni 


8.1.2 


can be suggested for Rourkela growth centre as supply will not be 
a bottle neck. 

Mineral Based Industries : 

Basecl on the minerals available in different parts of Western 


Orissa the following industries may be suggested : 


(1) 


(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Sponge Iron : Iron ore is plently available in Sundargarh district. 
The ore is supplied to SAiL and TISCO. But, one sponge iron 
industry can be set up somewhere near Rourkela to meet the in- 
creasing demand. 

Lime : Dolomite is available in plenty in Biramitrapur mines 
which is supplied to different steel plants. One lime producing 
unit can be set up at Biramitrapur keeping in view the suitability 
of the raw material needed i.e. Dolomite. 

Chemicals and Dry Batteries : Small units of these sorts can be 
suggested for Rourkela growth centre as Manganese which is the 
main input for above industries is plently available in Sundargrh 
district. 

Stone Crushing Units : These are suggested for Sundargarh and 
Bhawanipatna growth centres as quarries are nearby and labour 
is very cheap in these places. 

Bauxite Benefication (Alumina Plant) : Bauxite is available in 
Kalahandi district. Although exact deposits is yet to be ascer- 
tained, one Alumina plant can be set up at Kesinga of Kalahandi 
district. 
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(vit) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


Forest Based Industries : 

Forest based industries suggested are as follows : 

Industria! Charcoal and Weed Distillation Plant : One such unit can 
be suggested for Narla Road growth centre due to availability of 
raw materials. 

Saw Mil and Furniture Macng Unt: Khariar Read, Khariar, 
Sundargarh. Junagarh are suitable places for these units. 


aie from: Myrchaan © The vield os is estimated tS 
be 3xMX) Ton per vear in Kalahandi district. One tannin preducing 
unit can be suggested at Nesins ତ centre. 


Hand rude Paror: One u unit o 
due to availability of bamboo in " 

Alcehoi fom Mafua : A unit can ke ଖୋଳ for Khariar growth 
centre to make alcoho! from mahua flowers. 

Wooden Electrical Accessories ; Light waOd is available in 

Khariar growth centre which is suitable for electrical accessories. 
Thus, a unit can be set up at Khariar for this purpose 

Safety Matches : Narla Road is the suitable place to make safer 
matches due to availability of soft wood. 

Rope and Doormats Making Units : Due to availability of jute, 
mesta, sunnempetc. which are used for manufacturing ropes and 
doormats in Bolangir, Narla Road and Sambalpur areas, these 
industries are suggested for the above growth centres. 

Bobbins : Suitable species of wood to make bobbins e.g. Kansa, 
Mitikara and Haldu and available near Narla Road. So one unit 


to make bobbins can be set up at this growth centre. 


Plywood Industries : Kantabanji and Sundargarh growth centres 
may be recommended for plywood making. 

Straw Board and Hard Boards : Sambalpur and Rourkela are the 
suitable places for this industry. 


(xii) Processing of Genduli Gunis : The raw materials are available in 


plenty in Sonepur and Sundargarh. So such units can be 
suggested at Sonepur and Rourkela growth centres. 


(xiii) Broom Sticks : These units aresuggested for Jaipatna and 


Sambalpur growth centres. 


(xiv) Biri Manufacturing Units : Kendu leaves, main constitvents of Biri 


is plentifully available in Sundargarh district. A unit to make biri 
can be set up at Rourkela. 


(xv) Sealing Wax and Lac Processing : Jaipatna growtn centre is 


suggested for this industry. 
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8.2 Demand Based Industries : 

New industrial units are proposed to be set up in different places of 
Western Orissa due to increase in demand of varieties of products in 
such places. The following list gives the demand based industries 
indicating their locations. 


Sl. No. Name of Industry Location 

1. Low Cost Record players Rourkela 

2. Voltage Regulators and cut-outs Jharsuguda, Rourkela 
3. Polythelene sacks Jharsuguda, Rourkela 
4. Aluminium Hardware Bolangir, Rourkela 

5. Cycle Parts Kesinga, Sambalpur 
6. Bone Mill Hemagiri 

7. Chemical Plant Rourkela 

8. Iron Powder Rourkela 

9. Mechanical toys Sambalpur, Rourkela 


10. Mirrors Bolangir, Rourkela 
11. Electrical Appliances Bolangir, Sambalpur 
12. Vinegar Sambalpur, Rourkela 
13. Leather Products Sambalpur, Sonepur, 
Khariar Road, Bhawanipatna. 
14. Indigo Blue Rourkela, Bhawanipatna 
15. Hangers for Garments Bhawanipatna, Rourkela 
(wooden and wire) 
16. Spectacles Frames Sambalpur, Rourkela 
17. Sewing Machine Components Rourkela 
18. Ball point pen and refill Rourkela . 
19. Bakery units Sundargarh, Lahunipara, 
Sambalpur, Bolangir, 
Bhawanipatna 
20. Bentex Collars Rourkela 
21. Nvlon Buttons Titilagarh, Rourkela 
22. Vermicelli (Semia) Bolangir, Rourkela 
23. Book Binding, File cover, Sundargarh, Khariar Road, 
Envelopes etc. Bhawanipatna 
24. Tin Container Rajgangpur 
25. Tin printer Rajgangpur 
26. Ice Cream and Candy Sambalpur, Lahunipara, 
manufacturing unit Khariar Road 
27. Soap Lahunipara, Titilagarh, 
Patnagarh, Kecsinga, 
- Bhawanipatna 
28. Chalk Crayons & Slates Sambalpur, Bhawanipatna 
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29; Boot, meta! and wood polish Sambalpur 

30. Distemper Sambalpur 

31. Glass bangles Sambalpur 

32. Exercise books Titilagarh, Brajrajnagar 

a. Combs Bhawanipatna, Sonepur, 
Titilagarh 

34. Wax candle Kantabanji, Khariar, 
Bhawanipatna, Khariar Road 

35. Ink Khariar Road, Bhawanipatna 

36. Agarbati Sambalpur, Khariar Road 

374 Alpins and Gem clips Sambalpur, Bhawanipatna 

38. Photo Frames Sambalpur, Bhawanipatna 

39. Zarda Sambalpur, Bolangir, 
Khariar Road 

40. Ribbons Sambalpur 

41. Bolts and Nuts Rourkela, Sambalpur 

42. Electrical Insulators Sambalpur, Rourkela 

43. Dyes Bargarh 

44. Bricks Attabira, Rairakhol 

45. Electric Bulbs Bolangir, Rourkela 

46. Tyre Retreading Sambalpur, Bolangir, 
Khariar Road 

47. G. I. Buckets Bolangir, Kesinga 

48. Dari making Bolangir 

49. Battery Eleminator Titilagarh 

50. Utensils (Steel) ' Titilagarh, Sambalpur 

51. Umbrella Assembling units Bolangir, Narla Road. 


(Source : DICs Action Plan of Sambalpur, Sundargarh, Bolangir and Kaiahandi) 


9.0 INCENTIVES AND FACILITIES : 

As mentioned earlier, the Government of Orissa have implemented 
the new industrial policy, 1989, by liberalishing different packages of 
incentives contained in earlier industrial policies of 1980 and 1986. The 
main coverage of the recent policy has been on the following items : 

(i) Type of Entrepreneur 

(ii) Classification of area 

(iii) Eligibility for incentives 

(iv) Incentives and Capital investment, subsidy, Sales Tax incen- 

tives, Project Feasibility Study, Power (including energy con- 
servation), interest subsidies, land, industrial housing, staff 
duty and registration, marketing support, rate contracts, supply 
of raw materials. 
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This policy has clearly defined the various promotional, adminis- 
trative and co-ordination measures at district level. With these facilities, 
itis hoped that the entrepreneurs belonging to Western Orissa will make 
a sincere effort in setting up industries which are likely to stand the test 
of time in terms of productivity in general and profit in particular. 


10.0 CONCLUSION: 

In order to maintain support for re-expansion in economy the Gov- 
ernment of India have in particular liberalised the industrial policy in 
small sectors where the nondiversifiable risk has been reduced to zero 
at lower investment level. The Government of Orissa have equally 
launched the industrial policy regulations for its effective implementa- 
tion in different sectors. This being the status in industrial growth vis-a- 
vis development, it appears that sufficient initiative is needed for 
creating necessary awareness as well as motivating the entrepreneurs 
for setting up industries of varied sizes. The educational institutions vis- 
a-vis the voluntary allied groups, have a role to play in creating a 
positive awareness through workshops, seminars, short-term educa- 
tional programmes etc. with assistance of Government agencies inorder 
to awaken the industrial urge in the minds of the people of this area. It 
is true that a limited part of Western Orissa has improved in the agricul- 
tural sector but the overall growth is very much linked with the 
industry-and-agriculture mix. The present discussion has been mainly 
addressed to identification of the candidate industries in the areas based 
cn appropriate potentialities and as such this piece is designed to.serve 
as a reference for conceptualising a need-based industry and for plan- 
ning new industries in conformity with the Government policies, subsi- 
dies, and other regulation-measures sanctioned from time to time. 
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Politics 


Dynamics of Orissan Politics : 
the Coasts and the Hills 


S. Nanda 


The habitat and its impact on the population 

The location of a place has a profound impact on the life of the 
community living there. Societies and communities of men differ just as 
those of animals do, owing to differences in environment and living 
conditions. "Not only do we see a great number of species in every 
animal genus but we also observe that these species vary with the 
animals’ habitat." This is also true of human beings whose nature and 
dispositions seem to vary with the climates of the regions in which they 
live. Despite shared characteristics of various kinds, people of a state 
living in different geographical situations differ markedly from each 
other in several ways. Sometimes, even under the same climates, 
latitudes and longitudes, apparently inconsequentiai differences such 
as those of altitude determine men's dispositions variously so that 
"those living in low land plains will not be like those living in mountain- 
ous country." 

A continental area is handicapped in respect of its participation in 
the wider sphere of trade and commerce as also interactions on other 
aspects and natures. As a result, such a geographical location tends to 
motivate the people living therein to limit their efforts and activities to 
the areas not very far off from their places of abode. ;t also tends to 
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discourage establishing cultural and social contacts outside and pro- 
motes introvert behaviour characterised by some degree of withdrawal. 
Mobility of goods, services and ideas is, to a large extent, impeded in 
continental areas. On the other hand, plains attract denser habitation 
because of multifarious natural advantages such as, favourable condi- 
tions of agriculture, better scope of industrialisation and communica- 
tional convenience.” Unlike the continental areas, the plains facilitate 
easier expansion on all sides and therefore people move out, if need be, 
for whatever thing they experience difficulty in achieving in their 
locality. This promotes entrepreneurship and economic betterment. 
Flow of river through the plains tends to accelerate their economic 
activities including trade and navigation. There are a large number of 
alternative economic activities available to the people. Population in the 
plains being thicker than in other areas, the plains-people experience 
greater competition in trade, commerce and profession. Hence, there is 
an appreciable degree of interest in the people to equip themselves as 
best as possible within their reach. They try to acquire new skills of 
excellence and, sometimes, manipulation. 

Hilly terrains or mountainous tract, or unbridged rivers impede 
uniform spatial growth of economic activities. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, there is.an urgent need to construct bridges, cut hillocks and 
tunnels in the continental areas of a state if the political managers intend 
to promote an even growth and development in the entire state. This 
necessitates greater economic investment and, only a leader committed 
to the cause of such an area, usually sparsely inhabited, will be able to 
take up and complete such expensive development programmes. Thus 
investment would develop the transport system and facilitate greater 
economic activities, eliminate immobility and, remove backwardness. 

Nature being not so kind and favourable to the hilly areas, the 
people living therein live a life of struggles. Unlike their coastal counter- 
parts, they do not show a strong desire for huge stocks of material 
possession. Tired and exhausted after the hard work of the day, they 
relax and make merry. A characteristic feature of this people is a sense 
of contentment,’ usually not that common in the area known for having 
experienced political modernization and material advancement. 

Viewed from these perspectives, the province of Orissa is a two-in- 
one. Nature has divided it into hills and coast. The four districts of 
Cuttack, Puri, Balasore and Ganjam are on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. 
The remaining nine districts constitute the hilly areas. The coastal plains 
of Orissa, compared to all the other nine districts are in a much more 
advantageous and privileged position : the oldest railway line, longest 
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and widest roads, largest number of hospitals, schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, electrical and telephone connections, larger urban areas and 
urban population, industrial installations without much valid justifica- 
tion, offices and governmental agencies. The hilly districts depend on 
the institutions located in coastal plains for most of their official busi- 
ness. 


) 8 
Orissa prior to 1936 


Like many other states of India, Orissa has had more or less the 
same vicissitudes. One can periodize Orissa's history into four blocks : 
(1) Hindu period, (ii) Muslim period, (iii) British period, and (iv) post- 
Independence period. In this part, we would limit our analysis to the 
third phase, i.c., the British period, mostly. 

A remarkable impact of the foreign rule in Orissa was the dismem- 
berment of Natural Orissa and the scattering of the Oriya speaking tracts 
among the neighbouring administrative units. At the dawn of the 
twentieth century, certain vicissitudes of history had left Orissa with 
orily three districts (Cuttack, Puri and Balasore) constituting the North- 
ern and Middle coastal plains of contemporary Orissa. Even these three 
districts did not constitute a separate province. These were under the 
Bengal Presidency. The areas now coming under the Ganjam, Koraput 
and Phulbani districts iay in the Madras Presidency. Sambalpur, Raira- 
khol, Bamra and Padampur, Khariar were under the Central Province. 
In all these units Oriyas constituted a minority and hence were a 
neglected, uneducated and backward people struggling for survival. 
The linguistic groups which dominated the Oriyas were Bengalis and 
Telugus as also Hindi-wallahs. 

Besides, most of the other parts of contemporary Orissa were under. 
the rule of some feudatory rulers. Thus, despite indentical linguistic and 
cultural background, the Oriyas were placed in different environments. 
Each of these dismembered communities of Oriyas, kept under separate 
units of administration and suffering domination of one or the other of 
the neighbouring linguistic and cultural groups, tended to develop its 
own special set of norms and values. These differed from those in other 
units of Oriya settlements and also those in the non-Oriya communities 
in which the Oriyas constituted aminority. Each of these exploited Oriya 
communities experienced a sense of frustration and disappointment as 
also jealousy and, ultimately, the desire to go higher in the ladder of 
social, economic, cultural and political advancement to equal, if not 
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surpass, the dominating linguistic groups. Each group realised the 
disadvantage of living as a minority confined to a vicious circle of 
poverty, backwardness and exploitation. Lack of opportunities in the 
form of educational facilities for children, and forum for linguistic and 
cultural development seemed to pose the greatest threat to their future. 

Fortunately from the point of view of Oriya nationalism and 
creation of aseparate land for a race that once knew how to live, love and 
worship and create in heroic proportions, the Chief Commissioner of 
Central province decided to abolish Oriya as the language in the courts 
of Sambalpur and the response of the patriotic and nationalistic people 
of Orissa in general and Sambalpur in particular was instantaneous. It 
generated tremendous reaction from a proud people who, because of 
historical forces and situations, had been putting up with humiliation 
and suffering. Enlightened and nationalist Oriyas of Sambalpur (like 
Dharanidhar Mishra, Brajamohan Patnaik, Balabhadra Swain, Madan 
Mohan Mishra, Mahant Maharaj Bihari Das, Sripati Mishra and Nila- 
mani Vidyaratna and Baikunth Nath Pujari as also many others) through 
their speeches and writings, tried to create a wide awareness among the 
people and took steps (including writing memorandum to the Governor 
of C.P., personally meeting the Viceroy Lord Curzon at Simla at their 
own cost) for restoration of their mother tongue as the court language at 
Sambalpur. Besides, they also pushed the issues of suffering and humili- 
ation of Oriyas in non-Oriya dominated administrative units to the 
forefront. They sought the help and cooperation of Madhusudan Das, 
then the tallest Oriya nationalist engaged in organising the people in 
coastal districts for amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts and creation 
of a separate province of Orissa. Madhusudan, Gopabandhu and many 
old Ruling chiefs who were aware and proud of the past glory and 
achievements of Oriyas formed the Utkal Sammilani as a step towards 
attracting Oriyas of all the zones to the idea of a separate province of 
Orissa. 

The first fruit of the organisation was the detachment of Sambalpur 
from the Central Province and its merger with Orissa as the fourth 
district in 1905. This acted as a fillip for the sponsors of the Amalgama- 
tion Movement under the aegis of the Sammilani. The second step 
towards amalgamation was taken in 1911 when Emperor George V 
announced at the Delhi Durbar the annulment of the partition of Bengal 
and formation of the sub-province of Bihar and Orissa in which Orissa 
became a Division with five districts (Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, Sam- 


balpur and Angul). 
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The third remarkable victory of the Oriya nationalist movement 
was Pandit Gopabandhu Das' joining the Congress and getting through 
ita resolution adopted at the Nagpur Congress in December 1920 for the 
creation of provinces on linguistic basis. AS a sequel to the persistent 
demands through agitations by Oriyas, the Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion (popularly referred to as Simon Commission) examined the justifi- 
cation of the demand of the Oriya nationalists through a sub-committee 
with Major C.R.Attlee and recommended creation of a separate prov- 
ince of Orissa. The O'donnel Committee and Hubback Committee took 
further steps in the matter in sorting out the problems relating to 
demarcation of boundaries and the division of assets. The new province 
of Orissa was created on April 1, 1936, thereby realising, partially, the 
dream of the Oriya nationalists for a separate homeland. Still vast 
stretches of land inhabitated by’ Oriyas and controlled by the Native 
Rulers remained outside the new province of Orissa. This new province 
had now 6 districts (Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, Sambalpur, Ganjam and 
Koraput). 


III 
Merger of the Princely States 


lt is said that politics everywhere are related to politics everywhere 
else. The period ending in 1936 was a memorable and exciting one 
in as much it witnessed the ultimate manifestation of a people's desire 
for a separate province. Freedom movement, that apart, was very 
intense and powerful at this stage. Agitation by Oriya natioanlists for a 
separate province and their achievements from time to time besides the 
message of Gandhiji on freedom and the sacrifices made by the freedom 
fighters had a corresponding impact on the people of the native states 
(Garjats).® The freedom movement in Orissa had its echo in the Garjat in 
the from of Prajamandal movement.’ The grievance of the states’ people 
were voiced by the Prajamandals which had the support and patronage 
of the Congress in respect of the Native states. In other words, the 
Congress penetrated into the Native states in disguise and earned the 
wrathof the ruling princes who discovered a threat in the Congress and 
Congress leadership to their own positions and interests. 


Announcement of the Cabinet Mission Plan: 
New forces at Work 

Efforts by the Oriya nationalists for amalgamation of the Oriya 
speaking Native states in the new province of Orissa lay in logic of 
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history. Announcement of the Cabinet Mission Plan on May 16, 1946 
seemed to cause dislocation to their plans. The Announcement included 
that with the withdrawal of the British from India, the Native states 
would get back their suzerainty. They might, if they so chose, join the 
new federation of India. This generated new hopes in the native rulers 
who planned their strategy accordingly. The Cabinet Mission also, inthe 
Aide Memoire said, "where adequate standards cannot be achieved 
within the existing resources of the states, they will no doubt in suitable 
cases form or join administrative units large enough to enable them tobe 
fitted into the constitutional structure."!® The Congress and the Muslim 
League took over power from the British on 15 August, 1947 on the basis 
of this announcement. The Government of India, also, created a separate 
Ministry on the Indian Native States and the Deputy Prime Minister 
Sardar Ballavbhai Patel was the Minister of this new Ministry.!! As 
became evident at this stage, despite what he said publicly, Harekrishna 
Mahtab!? and the other nationalist leaders were not satisfied with the 
arrangement contemplated in the pronouncements made by the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Sardar Patel. The rulers of the Native States had, by this 
time, rounds of‘ discussion among themselves for the formation of a 
union of Native States in the interest of protecting their rights.!® Forma- 
tion of the Union of the Native States seemed to have the sanction of both 
the rulers and the Representatives of the Garjat people,!* though both 
seemed towork at cross purposes. The Garjat people and their represen- 
tatives, by and large, wanted to get rid of the caudillo but, at the same 
time, with the dawn of the idea of availability of freedom to India, they 
expected that the Garjats would be declared independent and because 
of their preeminence as leaders of native people by that time, they would 
play leadership roles and shape the future of their area, people and their 
prospects. Because of the peculiar political culture developed in the 
Garjat areas, the natives and their representatives felt that creation of a 
separate province by merging the states hitherto kept under feudal grips 
would, apart from giving them an opportunity to shape their future 
well, would also be in the interest of their region and such a political ar- 
rangement would be homogenous, cohesive, stable and purposeful. 
These factors probably motivated them to lend support to the idea of 
forming the Union of Rulers floated by the Native rulers. 

However, the idea of creating a separate province did not find 
favour with the Congress leadership and Harekrishna Mahtab. Taking 
Manhtab's earlier views!” on the future of the native states and also his 
submission before the Cabinet Mission into account, the Native rulers, 
along with th6se of the Chhatisgarh group of states, joined hands 
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together and formed the Eastern States Agency with its headquarters at 
Raipur. To their misfortune, Mahtab was the Prime Minister of Orissa in 
1946 and he tried to feel the pulse of native rulers on the takeover of 
Nilgiri by the Government of Orissa in 1947 in the interest of preserving 
law and order when the local people .revolted against the ruler and 
spread lawlessness to the neighbouring district of Balasore. Not a blade 
of grass shivered and Mahtab felt that the die was cast for obliteration 
of the Native States in India in general and Orissa in particular. The 
Mahtab model of crisis management won appreciation from the Gov- 
ernment of India and, ultimately, Sardar Patel visited Orissa and per- 
suaded the rulers of the states to sign the Instruments of Accession to the 
Indian Union. Despite the initial difficulties and opposition of rulers and 
Representatives of States people!’ to Mahtab's methods and Patel's 
requests, 25 states” signed the Instruments of Accession on 14th Decem- 
ber, 1947, hardly four months after India's achievement of independence 
and became parts of Orissa on January 1, 1948. The only state that could 
not join on this date was Mayurbhanj which joined Orissa on January 1, 
1949. 


The Consequence of the Merger of 1948 
The merger of the native states had the following important conse- 

quences : 

(a) From the point of view of Orissa, it became a much bigger province, 
its population was doubled and the territory was trebled. Orissa 
became the land of a very rich stock of minerals and vast quantity 
of forest products. The province acquired the responsibility of de- 

- veloping the otherwise rich and prosperous areas and taking 
special and expeditious steps to help thehuge number of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes who hitherto were subjected to dep- 
rivation and exploitation. Instead of six districts, the number of 
districts came up to 13 as a result of the merger of the princely 
states. | 

(b) From the point of view of the deposed rulers, it provided them an 
Opportunity to participate in parliamentary and administrative 
activities at a broader and higher level. They had also to develop 
their own political party, as would be discussed at a later stage. The 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes who were hitherto treated 
politically as persona non grata, became very significant and rele- 
vant’® and all the political parties vied with each other in wooing 
them to their fold. Le 
From the point of view of Mahtab and the Congress party, the 
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Politics of merger seemed harmful. Mahtab became extremely un- 
popular in the entire Western Orissa owning to the methods adopted by 
him’? in frustrating the strategy of the Native rulers and Representa- 
tives of Native people. The common people of Western Orissa, particu- 
larly those from the Native States, did not seem to have a good 
impression about the plains people whom they knew, mostly, as petty 
officials during the settlement operations. Simple and yet with commit- 
ment to some principles of propriety, the Native people found these 
petty officials innocent of scruples in settling land records. I 

The Garjat leaders were aware of the disadvantages of the combi- 
nation of two unequai partners. It gives chance for exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. The weak would not be able to have much effective 
voice in the affairs if the province and their local patriotism would have 
no scope for free play in a bigger sphere which would be dominated by 
a much larger and politically more conscious and capable people. 

Therefore, like the people of Telengana who tried to avoid joining 
Andhra Pradesh (because they apprehended that the major partner 
would derive all the advantages immediately while Telengana itself 
might be converted into a colony by the enterprising and already 
advanced coastal Andhra), some conscious citizens and leaders of the 
Garjats apprehended that the more developed coasts would take undue 
advantage of the situation at the expense of the backward districts.” 
Merger of the Native States made them unhappy. This, they knew, had 
been almost forced on them by Mahtab who belonged to the coastal 
plains. Since the Congress leadership in Orissa was, mostly, from the 
coastal plains, Western Orissa seemed hostile to Congress. Coast-hill 
tension became clearly perceptible. Cuttack being the most important of 
the plains seemed to be a term the people of Western Orissa particularly 
distrusted and disliked. 

The Garjat people, because of educational, social and economic 
backwardness, represented ina limited sense, what Almond and Verba 
call parochial political culture.2?2 For them, the Native Rulers repre- 
sented the political system and regardless of whether they still had the 
official position or not, they continued to be the rallying point for the 
common people. This was reflected in the electoral verdicts till very late 
when, through the increase in educational facilities and modernization, 
newer and newer people were inducted into the political culture and the 
native rulers were rejected at polls. The Congress or for that matter the 
Janata Dal which were supported by the people at the All India and State 
level in 1977, 1980, 1985, 1989 and 1990 were also acceptable to the 
people of theNative States in Orissa. | 
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IV 
The Hirakud Dam Agitation 
and Emergence of the Ganatantra Parishad 


With the merger of princely states and with its increase in size and 
population, the responsibility of the leadership had a multi-fold in- 
crease. Like a new state, liberated from some colonial regime, the 
province of Orissa had some urgent problems to solve. Politics is an 
activity inter homines by which diverse and conflicting claims of various 
wholes in a polity are conciliated, redirected and, sometimes, reorgani- 
sed in the interest of all. The need for such reconciliation arises because, 
as Artistotle said, "the polis is an aggregate of many members" engaged 
‘in the mutual exchange of services for fulfilment of their diverse 
needs.Therefore the immediate agenda for political activities in Orissa 
had items that had far-reaching consequences. Continuing overa period 
of time under the control of regimes that hardly made any efforts to 
improve the lot of Oriyas, all the areas of the province of Orissa 
displayed in 1948 poverty and backwardness though, even at that point 
of time, the coastal districts of? Cuttack, Puri and Balasore were less 
backward than the other districts located in mountainous areas. There- 
fore, the most urgent item in the agenda for development in Orissa was 
economic development. As is the case in many new societies, Orissa had 
to concentrate mostly on four items.** These four items were (a) Con- 
struction of an economic infrastructure (i.e:, basic transport, communi- 
cation, creation of irrigation facilities, dams, highways), (b) Maximisa- 
tion of irrigation facilities, dams, highways), (b) Maximisation of agri- 
cultural productivity through land reforms and land development, (c) 
Change in human skills (providing facilities for education, good health, 
motivating people for productive activities, creating technical and 
administrative skills necessary for operating modern economy), and (d) 
Accumulation of capital. 

Part of this strategy for economic development was the construc- 
tion of the multipurpose hydroelectric flood-control dam at Hirakud in 
Sambalpur district. Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru®” laid the founda- 
tion of the dam on 12th April, 1948. Construction of this dam necessi- 
tated displacement of people from about 250 villages (which got sub- 
merged), some of them representing important centres of cultural 
excellence and agricultural prosperity. People thrown out of the places 
of their abode, held very close to their hearts, were shocked with the way 
in which the rehabilitation programme was handled by the Government 
and the type of cruelty that was displayed, in some cases, by the police. 
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True, the advantages of thesupply of electricity and that of the irrigation 
facilities would help the people of Sambalpur and the neighbouring 
districts as also the coastal districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore in 
developing industries and agricultural operations. The control of floods, 
which posed the greatest annual threat to the coastal districts, would be 
the extra benefit for them though, as the-affected parties at Samba!pur 
held, the coastal people made no sacrifice in the construction of the 
Hirakud dam. They shared the advantages only at the cost of the peopie 
of Western Orissa. The tension between the hill districts and the coastal 
districts already created by the merger of the princely states in January 
1948 had an enormous increase owing to violent opposition of the vast 
majority of people who were required to make sacrifices for the con- 
struction of the Hirakud dam. The system and its operators got discred- 
ited’® and there emerged, what is called, the crisis of political legitimacy. 


Emergence of Ganatantra Parishad ::A new political force 


The large scale discontent, dissatisfaction, as also loss of trust of the 
affected people in Congress Government and leadership, coupled with 
the reactions expressed in some specific and selected levels, led to the 
formation of a regional political party (known as Ganatantra Parishad) 
led by the rulers of the erstwhile native states, big land-ow ners arid high- 
caste elite of non-coastal Orissa. Since the introduction of the new 
Constitution of India resulted in reservation of constituencies (of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly) to be filled up by the leaders belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, and since this new political party 
concentrated, mostly, in the non-coastal areas, the leadership of the 
Ganatantra Parishad included big land-owning Harijan and Adivasi 
leaders. The new political party led by R. N. Singhdeo, the popular ruler 
of Patna (Bolangir district) aggregated the interests of the people of non- 
coastal areas in general and those of Western Orissa in particular and the 
party articulated those successfully in the elections which were held to 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly in 1952, 1957 and 1961.” In fact the 
Ganatantra Parishad and (its successor) Swatantra Party exposed sev- 
eral lapses committed by the Government at the state level and corrup- 
tion and malpractice of petty officials at the districts levels. Besides, the 
operation of the Ganatantra Parishad and the Swatantra Party helped 
politicisation of the vast majority of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and the other backward classes, enabling them, thereby, to 
bargain for positions in the cabinet. 
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Vv 
Functioning of the Governments 


Asis indicated at an early stage in this paper, the merger of princely 
states and the Hirakud dam movernent made the Congress unpopular 
in Western Orissa, and facilitated the growth of the regional party, Ga- 
natantra Parishad, which had massive electoral support behind it in the 
elections held to the Orissa Legislative Assembly in 1952 and 1957. It was 
only in 1961 that the Congress under the leadership of Biju Patnaik made 
the first systematic entry into the Western Orissan electorate. This 
became more pronounced during thestewardship of the Congress party 
by Nandini Satpathy in 1974. Till 1974, the behaviour of the Western 
Orissan electorate was, in a way, of a special type, characterising anti- 
Congressism. The trend changed, almost totally, in 1977 when the Janata 
Dal under Biju Patnaik's leadership had a massive mandate from entire 
Orissa, coastal and highland. The trend of 1977 was repeated in 1980 and 
1985 by J. B. Patnaik and in 1990 by Biju Patnaik, again, though stil! there 
are dissimilarities despite similarities. 

Becuse of the massive support accorded to the Ganatantra Parishad 
in highland Orissa, the districts of Sambalpur, Bolangir, Sundargarh, 
Keonjhar, Phulbani had absolutely no representation in the Council of 
Ministers formed upto 1959. Sambalpur had only three positions. So was 
the case of Kalahandi whereas Cuttack, Puri and Balasore had eighteen, 
six and five positions respectively in the Councils of Ministers formed 
upto then.*® Sambalpur, Bolangir and Keonjhar had their representa- 
tives in the cabinet in 1959 when the Ganatantra Parishad formed a 
coalition government with the Congress. Over-representation of the 
district of Cuttack in the Council of Ministers was checked in 1959 and 
Biju Patnaik's Congress Government of 1961 did not reverse the trend. 
For the first time, all districts (except Ganjam) were represented in the 
Coalition government of 1967. This trend is being continued since 1967. 
In other words, the problems of the hill districts had not attracted due 
attention of the government of Orissa till 1967 and, therefore, the 
functioning of the governemnt did not matter much for the people of 
these backward areas. Excepting during the period from 1967 to 1973, 
leaders of Western Orissa did not occupy cabinet positions in relation to 
important Departments that usually help in initiating large-scale change 
and development of a backward people. I 

Besides, as many as 13 persons (for a total number of 19 times) have 
become Chief Ministers of Orissa. The only leader from Western Orissa 
who could be a Chief Minister was R. N. Singhdeo and that could be 
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possible because his Swatantra Party, the larger partner of the Swatan- 
tra-Jana Congress Coalition, formed the government. Therefore, instead 
of making special efforts for bringing the backward districts (and 
Western districts in particular) to a footing of equality with the relatively 
more developed districts, the government seemed guided by electoral 
political considerations and the regional gaps were allowed to increase 
further. 

The number of people belonging to the Western districts in the 
early fifties occupying important official positions in the government 
was awfully small and, compared to it, coastal Orissa had a major chunk 
of the total number of positions. Even after about 40 years, the change in 
this position has not attracted the attention of the government in equal 
measure. There has been an enormous increase in number of educa- 
tional institutions in coastal Orissa whereas the increase in Western 
Orissa is not that remarkabte. It is also a matter of officiai records that 
owing to non-availability of facilities for modern life in backward 
districts, officers (including teachers and doctors) belonging to the 
developed areas avoid posting in backward districts. Provision for 
Government colleges, hospitals and even Medical College dc not, by 
themselves, solve the probiem of the backward areas and the people. 


Conclusion 


Drawn from diverse socio-economic and cultural backgrounds, the 
hills and coasts started with different sets of attitudes -- cognition, value- 
standards, and feelings -- towards the political system, its various roles 
and role incumbents. As Sidney Verba®® has said, "What people believe 
about political happening" in the coast was different from what it was in 
the hills in as much as each one was guided by its "empirical beliefs", 
“emotional dimensions" as also emotional and attitudinal environment? 
within which the political system operates. 

In the interest of acquiring legitimacy,’! the Government of Orissa 
should have taken special measures to expedite the process of develop- 
ment in the hill districts and to bring them closer to the developmental 
level obtaining in the coastal! districts right from the year 1948.32 That did . 
not, unfortunately, happen. As was the apprehension of the Garjat 
people at the time of merger, the advantaged, better equipped and 
capable took greater advantage of the bigger and minerally richer 
Orissa. "Kalahandi" still continues to attract the attention of the whole 
world as the most backward district of India. It is still indicative of the 
insincerity and indifference of the social engineers and political manag- 
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ers who might be making claims for having made significant progress 
and development of the socially and economically backward people of 
Orissa. 

Politics divested of enduring rules of conduct is a game of the 
jungle, lacking in coherence and consistency. It becomes civilised only 
when it springs from the concern for some notion of order and justice. 
Development considerations should not be linked up with the electoral 
preference of the people of an area. Regardless of whether an area is 
represented in the Cabinet or not, its genuine problems should arrest 
immediate attention of the decision-makers. Had the political decision- 
makers of Orissa much commitment to such a principle, the regional 
imbalance that has raised its head in Orissa and, sometimes, through 
this the tensions, could have been avoided. 

Politics is concerned with power no doubt and power may have its 
baneful effects, also. But the real objective of politics is never the pursuit 
of power for its own sake. Such a prusuit destroys the social fabric. It is 
good that some efforts are now being made for preparing a comprehen- 
sive record of the problems of Orissa. Even in spite of that, regional 
imbalance has generated a lot of tension at the government level and 
newspapers carry details on that. This is because, the political process in 
Orissa has been dominated by those few groups who have the resource 
and skiil for political participation. Hence, the distributive goals of the 
political system have largely been left unrealised. Even the participatory 
goals of the masses have not been achieved. Corruption at high places, 
political considerations at decision-making centres, political instability, 
politicisation of the bureaucracy and low-level governmental capacity 
makeit difficult to formulate good policies, implement them and sustain 
support among the elite themselves. Improper utilisation of vast sums 
meant for rural change (LR.D.P. and E.R.R.P.) by some officials and 
politicians has led to. distribution without much growth and it has 
already become the source of an intense conflict. 

Notwithstanding these, we still belong to a land known for peace, 
tranquillity, friendship and love. Lord Jagannath, the deity the people of 
Orissa hold closest to their heart, is the biggest practitioner of love forall 
without any discrimination. If only we all make a resolve, with due 
support of our political decision-makers, to repair the system, the gap 
between the developed and backward or more backward and less 
backward areas can be reduced and a vast chunk of our manpower, 
suffering from isolation of gene, can be helped and made happy and 
prosperous. Efforts for developing more intimate social, cultural and 
economic relations may be made, and items like the railway connection 
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between Sambalpur and Talcher may be taken up expeditiously. 
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exploitation, oppression and inhuman treatment. This became very evident in the two 
princely states of Dhenkanal and Talcher (adjoining the district of Cuttack). The rulers 
took prompt steps and suppressed the movement. There was, almost, a non-violent 
revolution, as S. C. Dash calls it, which was sharply crushed by the nativeruller People 
of Talcher under the leadership of Pabtra Mohan Pradhan fled en masse to Angul, then 
a part of Orissa. For details, see S. C. Dash, Orissa : State of Our Union, Publication 
Division, Govt. of India, 1970, Page 25. 


This was declared on June, 3, 1947 that transfer of power would be made by the British 
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omy to preserve their realms." For details, see C. F. Andrain's work cited above, DP. 241- 


For details on this, see Letter No. R.C.8/21 Dated 16.6.47 of Dr: Sectaramaih published 
in Mahtab's. Beginning of the End, Cuttack, P. 129. Also see Dr. Harekrishna Mahtab's 
statement on Native States at pages 133-4 in the same volume. Mahtab seemed to try 
comouflage his real intention by making this statement which was far from what he 
wanted. 


Following the Prajamandal agitation in Talcher and Dhenkanal and the consequent 
acts of repression let loose by the rulers, a non-official committee headed by the 
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These 25 states included Nilagiri, Talcher, Dhenkanal, Nayagarh, Rairakhol, 
Athagarh, Pallahara, Banpur, Gangpur, Bamra, Hindol Daspalla, Sonepur, Khand- 
para, Athamallick, Boudh, Baramba, Bonai, Narasinghpur, Tigiria, Keonjhar, 
Kalahand;i, Bolangir, Sareikella and Kharsuan. The last two were transferred to Bihar 
(before Mayurbhanjsigned the Instrumentof Accession) and were ultimately awarded 
to Bihar by the States Reorganisation Commission. 


For details, see my paper “Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of Orissa : A study 
of their relevance in the Politica! Process" in Contemporary India R. M. Bapot, (ed) ~ 
Continental, Poona, 1979. 
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Relatively better improvements in coastal districts were due to several factors : {a) 
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of superstittions and priest-ridden ignorance". For details on this, see the Memo drawn 
up by T..E. Ravenshaw for the Accountant General, Bengal and also the Report of 
Rav-enshaw on Oriya settlements, Pages 148-9, 162, 1874. (Name of the publisher is not 


available in this author's copy). 
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Nations (eds) Max Milikan and Donald L. M., Blackiner (Boston : Little Brown, 1961) 
PP. 43-67, and Richard T. Gill's Economic Development, Past and Present, (Engelwood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prenticue Hall, 1963) PP. 3-25. 
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For details, see Prime Minister Jawaharlal's Letters to Chief Ministers (1947-1964), Vol. 
1, O.U.P., New Delhi, 1985, Pages 103-4. 


Political activities are bound to lose credibility if their role is not played properly. V 
R. Mehta has compared the role of political activities to the activity of the stomach in 
human body. The activity of the stomachis to reconcile claims of different organs of the 
body and to supervise productive and distributive activities in accordance with 
general rules of hygiene discovered by the activity of mind (Govt.). The political 
activity is a managerial activity of this sort which seeks to organise and conciliate 
different interests, claims and demands by supervising.the productive arid distribu- 
tiveactivities of the society. It operates through the agents who are related toeachother 
in the enterprise of choosing desirable ends and means for their achievements. Just as 
doctors administer rules of hygiene to preserve the body, the agents of the community 
seek to sustain and develop various wholes in the society. Whenever this purpose is 
lost sight of, the relationship is perverted, the bond of community is dissolved and 
polity destroy ed by internal dissensions. For details, see his paper "On Political 
Conduct" in Political Science Review, Vol.19, No.3, July-Sept. 1980. 


After the elections of June, 1961, the Ganatantra Parishad got merged in the Swatantra 
Party in September, 1961. 


For details on this, see my paper Social Background of Council of Ministers in Orissa 
(1950-74) in Political Science Review, Jaipur, Vol.19, No. 3, July-Sept. 1980. 

Besides R. N. Singhdeo’, the other leader from Western Orissa who became Chief 
Minister was Hemananda Biswal in December, 1989. He was the Chief Minister fora 
very short period of about four months and therefore it might not have been possible 


. for him todo much for this neglected region. Another leader, though not from Western 


Orissa zone, who was from the highland Orissa was Sadasiv Tripathy (1965-67) but he 
had to face the wrath otf the coastal leaders in September, 1966. For details, sce my 
Coarlitional Politics in Orissa, page 70. 


Verba Sidney, ‘Comparative Political Culture in Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba 
(ed) Political Culture and Political Development, (Princeton, NJ, 1969), PP. 516. 


Dennis Kavanagh, Political Culture, The MacMillan Press, 1972, P.10. 


Legitimacy means the moral validation of authority (the right to rule) and its posses- 
sion indicates that large segments of the population believe that the ruler has the right 
to rule. 


It may not be correct to hold that no step has been taken to develop the backward areas 
since 1948. Besides Hirakud, the: Rourkela Steel Plant, Regional College of Education 
(Rourkela), Sambalpur University, the U.C.E. (Burla), and almost the entire industrial 
Orissa is in highland Orissa and huge amounts of money have been invested in 

developing the rural areas of the backward districts. However, as the highland people 
say, muchof the benefit of these developments has been shared by the developed areas 
and their people. Much more than what has been spent in developing the backward 


` districts has been spent in the developed districts. It is also supported by Reports 


published by the Government of Orissa, Census of India and Government of India. 
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All the Aryan languages spoken in India have been derived from a 
single form of speech which was introduced into this land by the Aryan 
invaders from the northwest about three thousand years ago.! Scholars 
believe this to have taken place in the middle of the second millennium 
before Christ, and not earlier than 1500 B.C.? The Aryan people came 
from the Middle Fast, perhaps from Mitanni kingdom of North Mesopo- 
tamia. Though the exact period of the movement of the Aryan people 
cannot be stated definitely, it is evident that a historically significant 
migration took place towards the east which was the northern part of the 
Caspian Sea. The major portion of the Aryan tribes settled in Turkestan 
which is now a part of Russia. From there the Indo-Aryans entered into 
Iranand Ind#a separately. The Indo-Aryan language came with the entry 
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of Aryan tribes into India through the Khyber plateau.’ The earliest 
recorded document of the language now available is the Rgveda. It is 
known as Vedic language from which evolved classical Sanskrit, and 
subsequently many other Indian languages which came into being 
through the Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) stage of language formation. 

Thus, all the existing Aryan languages did not spring directly frorn 
Sanskrit. They show three phases of development:Old Indo-Aryan, 
Middle Indo-Aryan and Neo Indo-Aryan.“ Having crossed the first 
phase which consisted of Vedic language and:classical Sanskrit, all the 
NIA languages had to come through the second stage in which Pali and 
several Prakrits'such asMaharashtri Paisaci, Magadhi, Ardha Magadhi 
and Sauraseni etc. evolved as main branches. According to Sapskrit 
scholars like Hemachandra, Markandeya and Dhanika, Prakrit had 
originated from Sanskrit. But scholars in the present day donot accept 
the view that Prakrit languages were the dialects with Sanskrit for their 
source. They argue that Sanskrit was never a spoken language of the 
Indians.” Whether or not it was so, the fact remains that all the NIS 
languages appeared as derivations of Prakrits. 

The new Indo-Aryan languages are classified into three groups such 
as Outer, Inner and Intermediate.’ Accordingly, the Outer group in- 
cludes Oriya, Bengali, Assamese, Maithili, Magaghi Bhojpuri, Kashmiri, 
Sindhi, Lahanda, Marathi as well as Singhalese and Gipsy. The Inner 
group includes Western Hindi, Rajasthani, Gujrati, Pahari, Nepali and 
Punjabi. The Intermediate group includes Eastern Hindi.” According to 
this classification, Oriya (of which Sambalpuri is considered by some to 
bea dialect) belongs to the outer group. Aimostall the linguists are of the 
opinion that Oriya owes its origin to the Magadhi Prakrit of MIA stage.’ 
Jt is likely that Magadhi Apabhramsa was the direct ancestor of Oriya. 
Some scholars also believe Ardha-Magadhi to be the source of Oriya.’ 

In Brahmana works, we hear of threernain groups of Aryan speakers 
during the period 800 to 500 B.C. They were, (1) The Northern or North 
Western group (the Udicya), (2) The group living in what was later 
knownas the Midland corresponding to present day Eastern Punjab and 
Western U.P. (Madhya desiya), and (3) The Eastern, known to ancient 
writers as Pracya. Over and above these three, possibly there were other 
groups, but they were not so prominent or specifically identified.!® The 
Eastern area of the three, under which all Eastern NIA including Oriya 
come, was bifurcated in the centuries immediately before Christ into 
two zones with certain definite linguistic developments marking them 
out as Western and Eastern zones. The area where the Eastern form of 
language became characterised was, to start with, the*Videha and 
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Magadha tracts, i.e., North and South Bihar. Dr. Chatterjee has named 

these twovarietiesof the ancient Eastern speech after the names of the 

areas where they were spoken - Kosali, or the language of the old tract 

or Mahakosala, and Magadhi, belonging to the present-day 
ihar.’ 

Magadhi had already taken a shape during the time of Bharata. 
According to him there was a different type of dialect in Kalinga (the 
present coastal Orissa) which he named as Udra Magadhi, a branch of 
Magadhi. He has described it as a dialect (a Vibhasa) used by the tribal 
and lower-class people - 

Sabarobhira candala 
sabaradravidodraja 
hina banacaranam vibhasa 
natake smrta.!? 
The ‘'vibhasa' had already taken the shape of a language after its 
interaction with some other languages during the twelveth century A.D. 
This has been stated by Markandeya in “Prakrta Sarvasva'.!? 

"Sabaryamebaudri yoga uddesya saurasenadyah." Here, by 'sau- 
rasenadyah' is meant the influence of Sauraseni on Udri (Oriya) lan- 
guage. 

It is necessary to note that the Aryan people did not enter into Orissa 
directly. It is situated in the eastern coast and the Aryans did not come 
on sea. They must have crossed the neighbouring lands before entering 
into Orissa, the then Kalinga. Though it is believed that the Aryan 
civilization (alongwith the speech) came to Orissa only through the 
South Kosala region’ scholars have identified the routes through which 
the Aryans had entered into Kalinga. One was through the Chhotnagpur 
region and the other was through Madhya Pradesh which was knownin 
the past as Mahakosala.!’” Thus, there is no doubt that a major group of 
Aryans had trickled down into Orissa through the various tracts of 
Bilaspur, Raigarh and Sambalpur’* which were parts of the Mahakosala 
region, w.lere Kosali was the language of communication. Scholars 
including Grierson have recognised it as Eastern Hindi and have ac- 
cepted the fact that the language owes its origin to Ardha-Magadhi 
Prakrit.!” This idea has been supported by other scholars who believe 
that the language of Eastern Hindi group (or Kosali group) such as 
Awadhi, Bagheli, Chhattishgarhi are direct descendants of the old form 
of speech known as Ardha Magadhi.!’® Bharata has considered Ardha- 
Magadhi one among the seven languages (Bhasa).”’ 

"Magadhyvantija Pracya saurasentyardhamagadhi 
Valnika daksinatya ca saptabhasa prakirtita." 
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This language is considered a mixture of Magadhi (Eastern group) and 
Sauraseni (Western group). But Jacobi, who considers it to be later than 
Pali, admits that it differs from Magadhi in Phonology, Morphology and 
Vocabulary so significantly that it is impossible to regard it as an older 
form of Magadhi. The opinion is supported by E. Muller. Ardha 
Magadhi became the second language of the Jainas because Mahavira 
used it in his teachings.®! The Jainas regarded it as Arsi or Adibhasa 
which contained the features of both SoQuraseni and Magadhi Prakrit.** 

One finds the features of Atdha Magadhi in all the languages of the 
Eastern Hindi group. It should be mentioned here that all these lan- 
guages (otherwise called dialects) did not evolve out of Hindi, a deriva- 
tion of Sauraseni, though they are named Eastern Hindi.’ These lan- 
guages should be called Kosali languages because all of them were 
spoken in the ancient Kingdom of Kosala or Mahakosala, of which the 
present-day Sambalpuri speaking region wasa part. Thus, one can place 
Sambalpuri under the Kosali group of languages with Awadhi, Bagheli, 
Bundelkhandi and Chhattishgarhi. Sambalpuni has close affinity with 
all these languages. Thus, it can be placed in the intermediate group of 
NIA languages and can be considered a descendant of Ardha Magadhi 
and not of Magadhi. 


Sambalpuri, Chhattisgarhi and Awadhi : 


- Since the regions of Sambalpur, Chhattisgarh and Awadh (Oudh) 
wereall parts of theancient south Koshala Kingdom“it was natural that 
these regions had close cultural commercial and political relations with 

each other. As we have seen earlier, all the languages of Eastern Hindi 
group sprang from one source, i.e., Ardha Magadhi through Kosali or 
Kosali Apabhramsa. That is why we find similarities in the areas of 
phonology, morphology, syntax and lexis between Sambalpuri and 
Chhattisgarhi and also between Sambalpuri and Awadhi so extensively. 
These similarities help us find out some missing links among these 
languages and with Ardha Magadhi. Some original features of Ardha 
Magadhi still exist in these languages. Sambalpuri has thus closer 
affinity with Awadhi, Bagheli and Chhattisgarhi, its sister languages, all 
of Intermediate group. I 
If we compare the vocabulary of Sambalpuri and Chhattisgarhi, the 
relation of the two languages would be clear :” 
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Chhattishgarhi Sambalpuri 

askat (Adj.) askat (dirty) 

iman (n.) iman (dignity) integrity 

usak (v.) usak (induce) 

kucia (n.) kucia (retailer) 

khassu (n.) khassu (scabies) 

bacchar (Adv.) bacchar (year) 

rapta (n.) rapta (earthen bridge) 

suari (n.) suari (a kind of cake 
made of flour) 

surta (v.) surta (reminiscence) 

pata (v.) pata (bargain) 


These are a few of the numerous words common to.Sambalpuri and 
Chhattishgarh which are not found in Oriya. Among other similar fea- 
tures, first personal singular possessive case 'mor' (not ‘'mora' as in 
Oriya), use of ‘-en' as a faminine marker, use of '-uw' suffix to form 
adjective such as 'petu' (pot bellied), pandu (one who talks more) etc. are 
common.’® | 

Likewise, Samrbalpuri has a close relationship with Awadhi which is 
an important language of the Eastern Hindi group, having gained in 
importance as the language of the Ramcaritmanas of Tulsi Das and 
certain other important kavyas.*” In Awadhi, rutes in the declension of 
adjective and gender are not as rigid as they are in Western Hindi. It is 
also the case in Sambalpuri. In both Sambalpuri and Awadhi the 
singular possessive case in first and second personals 'mor' and 'tor' 
respectively are used. The following are some common words inthe two 
languages.” | 


Awadhi Sambalpuri 

cikan (Adj) cikan (plain) 

khamba (n) khamba (Pillar) 

bakhat (n) bakhat (time) 

cheni (n) cheni (iron cutter chisel) 
jnat (Adv) jhat (very soon) 

bhurka (Adj) bhurka (uncombed hair) 


Thus, we see anumber of similarities invocabulary betweenSambalpuri 
and Awadhi languages. In the matters of phonology, the use of the 
vowel / /, the semi-vowel / / and the absence of the retroflex /' / are 
notable features in Eastern Hindi group of languages including Sam- 
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balpuri. Thus, all the Eastern Hindi group of languages are interrelated 
as all of them have originated from Kosali. 


SAMBALPURI AND ORIYA 


After the merger of the Sambalpuri speaking region with Orissa, the 
people of the region have formally accepted Oriya as their mother- 
tongue although they speak in Sambalpuri. This region has also pro- 
duced a number of poets and writers who have enriched Oriya litera- 
ture. The language has been given a secondary position in its own region 
and this is the reason why it has failed to draw serious attention of the 
linguists. It has been treated as a dialect of Oriya.. The question whether 
it is actually a dialect of Oriya, has gained considerable attention of late. 

Linguists believe that Oriya language is a product of the assimilation 
of Koshali Apabhramsa with Udri dialect of the coastal region.”® George 
Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V(2) says that Oriya 
language is free from dialectal variations. He has also admitted that the 
pronunciation in Sambalpur and Chhattishgarh region is different from 
the pronunciation in the Oriya-speaking regions. His comment on the 
language of the Sambalpuri-speaking region is all the more significant. 
He says, 

From Raigarh in the north to Kalahandi in the south 
_ and from Raipur in the west to Bamra in the east 
the language is exactly the same in grammar.”! 

Grierson has recognised the Sambalpuri language as distinct from 
Oriya. It is now necessary to identify the linguistic differences between 
Sambalpuri and Oriya in the areas of vocabulary, phonology, morphol- 
ogy and syntax. 


Vocabulary 


Like most other Indian languages both in Sambalpuri and in Oriya 
one finds Tatsama, Tadbhaba, Foreign and Desaja words. When the 
number of tatsama words is more in Oriya the number of tadbhaba and 
Desaja words is more in Sambalpuri. 
(i) There are a large number of Tatsama or OIA words in Sambalpuri 
which are not found in Oriya. Words like 'sarpati' (to shrink), 'murkuti’ 
(tosqueeze), junha' (old), 'parhur' (last year), 'kharsi' (cow dung), 'bhuti' 
(wage) etc. are the OIA words found in Sambalpuri and not known to 
Oriya speakers outside Western Orissa. 

Similarly, there are a large number of Tadbhaba or Prakrit words in 
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Sambalpuri which are not known to Oriya speakers outside this region. 
Some such words are 'khukhi’ (mean or miser), 'agi' (fire), ‘kho' (Oh), 
'acabua’ (uncomfortable), 'risa’ (angry), 'bachar' (year), ‘sarsa' (alike), 
'duli’ (field of crop), 'nuko' (good), 'kuliha' (jackal), 'guti' (bonded 
labourer) etc. 

There are also a large number of desaja or local words in Sambalpuri 

not understood by the Oriya speakers outside the Sambalpur region. 
Some such words are 'garra' (sheep), 'dhekun' (bed bug), 'bhato' (brother- 
in-law), 'patli' (earthen plate), 'upla' (floating), jnur}' (fish), 'karia' (towel), 
'rapta' (bridge), ‘suru’ (small) etc. There are a number of tribal and 
Dravidian words in Sambalpuri which are not understood by the Oriya 
Speakers outside the region. Oriya language has been greatly influenced 
by Dravidian languages. It is surprising that Dravidian words like 'gudi' 
(temple), 'munga’ (drum stick), 'pethi' (she goat), 'uil’ (small onion), 
'dendu' (water snake) etc. are used in Sambalpuri but not known to the 
Oriya speakers in the coastal region. 
(ii) An interesting aspect of Sambalpuri vocabulary is the use of various 
synonymous expressions to convey subtle shades of meaning. It is often 
difficult to locate similar richness of substitute words in Oriya for the 
same expressions. Some examples are given below : 


Sambalpuri word Oriya word 
1. ‘'tupba' (‘to bury' as in 'to bury the dead’) 'potiba' (to bury) 
‘gadba' (‘to fix’ as in ‘to fix a pole’) ’potiba' (to fix) 
'Jjagaba' (‘to plant’ as in ‘to plant a tree’) 'potiba' (to plant) 
2. ‘dharba’ (‘to carry’ as in 'to carry the child’)  ‘dhariba' (to carry) 
‘chinba' (‘to catch’ as in 'to catch the ball") 'dhariba' (to catch) 
3. 'terchaba' (‘to stare’ as in 'to stare ‘tarati cahiba' 
at an object’) (to stare) 
'etraba'’ (‘to stare angrily’) 'katamatakeri cahiba' 


(to see with anger) 
‘gurraba' (to look with grumbling) — 
'perraba' (to look disappointingly) = 


4. 'am’ (mango) 'amba' (mango) 
'leti' (ripe mango) 

5. 'bulaba' (to move) 'buleiba' (to move) 
'ghuraba' (to circle) 'ghureiba' 


(to circle / to rotate) 
‘kindraba' {to rotate) 
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These examples go to prove how rich is the vocabulary in Sam- 
balpuri. 


Phonology : 


(i) Sambalpuri contains seven pure vowels (i, e, , a, a, 0, u) whereas 
Oriya contains six (i, €, a, a, 0, u). Sambalpuri has an extra vowel /E/ 
which is not found in Oriya. The two diphthongs in Sambalpuri are a / 
and /au/ whereas the two diphthongs in Oriya are /ai/ and /au/. 

InSambalpuri, /a/ does not occur in word final position but iin Oriya 
it occurs in that position. 

The diphthong /au/ does not occur in word final position in Oriya 
but it occurs in Sambalpuri. 

In Sambalpuri, the vowels tend to be a bit shorter in the end as 
compared to when they are in any other position. This is not the case in 
Oriya and there is ‘hardly any long and short distinction. 

(ii) NasaJisation is a regular feature in Sambalpuri and all the vowels 
permit this modification. In Oriya /e/ and /0/ donot have their 
nasalised counterparts. 
(iii) As in Sambalpuri, Oriya also has twenty nine consonant phonemes. 
But there are some differences. Sambalpuri does not have the retroflex 
lateral / / which is used in Oriya. The semivowel /w/ which is used in 
Sambalpuri i is absent in Oriya. In place of /w/ Oriya speakers normally 
use /b/ particularly in loan words. 
(iv) In Oriya, except in some loan words, consonant phonemes donot 
occur in word final positions. This is a feature in Dravidian-languages 
and came to Oriya through the Udri language which was a member of 
the Dravidian family of languages. 
(v) Syllabicationis an important feature inSambalpuri. Here consonants 
occur as pre-nuclear or onset margins and as post-nuclear or coda 
margins. In Oriya, except in case of some loan words, the coda margin 
is absent. The syllables in Oriya end with the nucleus. Oriya is open- 
syllabic whereas Sambalpuri is close-syllabic. However, syllables with 
zero margin are found in both the languages. 
(vi) Consonant cluster is-a frequent feature in OIA or Tatsama words. 
Oriya contains a large number of such words and the consonant clusters 
have been retained. But Sambalpuri has few Tatsama words and most of 
these words have not been able to retain their consonant clusters. These 
- clusters have been affected by the use of anaptyctic /e/, /i/, /a/ and 
/u/ and prothetic /i/. 
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Morphology : 


(i) Following are the number markers in Sambalpuri and in Oriya. 


Sambalpuri Oriya 

Singular : -te, -ka -tie, -ka 

Plural ; -e, -man, -e, -mane 
-jnan, -gudka -jana, -gudika 


(ii) Following are the suffixes to form the feminine gender in Sambalpuri 
and in Oriya. 


Sambalpuri Oriya 
-i, -en -i, -a, -ani 
-uni, -ni 


(iii) There are a number of suffixes in Sambalpuri and also in Oriya 
which are added to nouns and verbs to form adjectives. Some of the 
suffixes are common iin both the languages and some are specific to each 
language. In Sambalpuri there are some suffixes which denote the size 
of the noun to which it is added. 
For example, 

bhuga (basket) + li = bhugli (small basket) 

Such uses are not found in Oriya. 
(iv) In both Sambalpuri and Oriya the stative goes with 'be' type verbs 
and also allows an adverbial complementlike '-e' inSambalpuriand “‘- 
re’ in Oriya. Sambalpuri tends to favour adjective complements rather 
than a nominal group complement with an adjective in it. But Oriya 
tends to favour the nominal group complement with an adjective in it. 


Sambalpuri- se sundri ae 
she beautiful is 

Oriya - se gote sundari jnia (ate) 
she a beautiful girl is 


In Oriya, the 'be' type verb 'ate' is normally understood and not 
uttered. But the ‘be' type verb 'ae’ is normally uttered in Sambalpuri. 
(v) Except fora few, most of the terminations of tense inSambalpuri are 
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different from the terminations in Oriya. At times, Oriya uses the same 
termination for different persons and for different forms of tense. But 
Sambalpuri uses different items to denote different persons and differ- 
ent tense forms. In this respect, the use of nasalisation and the use of the 
particle ‘-na' are significant in Sambalpuri. 


Syntax : 


(i) In Sambalpuri, 'ache’, ‘an’ and 'ae’ are the three forms of the 'be' type 
verb used in the SCV type sentences. But in Oriya, there are only two 
forms, 'achi' and ‘ate’. 
(ii) In both Sambalpuri and Oriya, the reflexive occurs in the preverbal 
position with the dative case marker '-ke' (to) in Sambalpuri and '-ku' (to) 
in Oriya. For the sake of emphasis the reflexive occurs after the verb in 
Sambalpuri but normally it occurs before the subject in Oriya. 
For example, 

Sambalpuri- se bad bhabuche nijke 

Oriya - nijaku se bada bhabuchi 

(Meaning : He thinks himself great) 
(iii) In clausal coordination when the second clause introducesa contrast 
both'ar' (and) 'hele’ (but) are used inSambalpuri. But in Oriya, normally, 
‘kintu' (but) is used. 
For example, 


Sambalpuri- se husiyar ar/hele 
he is intelligent and /but 
tar bhai miurukh 
his brother foolish 

Oriya - se chalak kintu 
he is intelligent but 
ta bhai murkha 
his brother foolish 


(iv) When two clauses are coordinated by 'nahele' (or) inSambalpuri and 
'nahele' (or) in Oriya, Sambalpuri retains the subject in the second clause 
but Oriya normally deletes the subject in the second clause. 
For example, 
Sambalpuri- hari saharke jiba nahele 
Hari tothe town will ‘go or 


Oriya - 
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se ghare raheba 

he at home will stay 

hari saharaku jiba nahele 
Hari tothe town will go or 
ghare rahiba 

at home will stay 


(v) In a dependent interrogative clause used in subject position in 
Sambalpuri, the 'k' type question word usually occurs before the subject 
or after the subject. In such clauses in Oriya it can occur before and after 
the subject and also after the verb. 


For example, - 
Sambalpuri- * 


Oriya - 


se karba 
he will do 
kahi nai 
cannot be said 
se kariba 
he will do 
kahi haba 


cannot be said 


kana 

what 
hue 

kana 

what 
nahi 


(vi) In Sambalpuri, Yes/No questions are formed by using a question 
word 'kae' or 'bhal' after the verb ina statement. In Oriya, such questions 
are formed by using the question word 'ki' after the verb or 'kana' before 
the subject of the declarative sentence. 


For example, 
Sambalpuri - 


Oriya - 


se suiche 
he is sleeping 


se soichi 
he is sleeping 


kana Sse 


Q he 


kae/bhal ? 
QQ 
ki? 
Q 
or 
soichi ? 


is sleeping ~ 


(vii) In Sambalpuri, negative sentences are formed by inserting the 
negative element 'nai'/'ni' (not) before the verb. But in Oriya, the 
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negative element 'nai/nahi/ni/na' (not) is used after the verb. 
For example, 


Sambalpuri - mui take nai dekhi 
I to hin not have seen 
Oriya - mu taku dekhi Mni/nai/nahi 
I to him have seen not 


At times, instead of the verb, the negative element followed by the 
participle marker '-na' is used in Sambalpuri. In Oriya the negative 
element only can be used in place of the verb. 
For example, 
Sambalpuri - mor ghar mnaina 
My house don't have 


Oriya - mora ghara nahi 
My house don't have 
(Meaning 'I don't have house’) 

Negative intensifying particles like 'adau/bilkul' (definitely) and 
'sate' (truely/certainly) are used in both Sambalpuri and Oriya. In 
Sambalpuri, it precedes the negative element but in Oriyait precedes the 
verb. ~ I 
For example, 


Sambalpuri - se inke bilkul nai ase 

he to here definitely not will come 
Oriya - se ethaku bilkul asiba nahi 

he to here definitely will come not 


(viii) Persuasive imperatives are formed by adding 'na' in Sambalpuri 
and 'na' in Oriya after the verb. 
For example, 


Sambalpuri - a na 
do come 

Oriya - a na 
do come 


The above discussion reveals that there are many linguistic differ- 
ences between Sambalpuri and Oriya concerning all the aspects of 
language structure. Some of the linguistic features found in Sambalpuri 
but not found in Oriya are found in certain other of the Magadhi 
Janguages. For example, Sambalpuri 'asun’ (please come) is same as 
, Bengali ‘asun'. Similarly, certain of the features found in Oriya but not 
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found in Sambalpuri are found in a few other pracya languages. For 
example, the use of the negative element after the verb is also a feature 
in Bengali. Similarly, the use of the retroflex lateral /1/ which is a 
phoneme of the South Indian Languages is found in Oriya but not found 
in other Aryan forms including Sambalpuri. There are, no doubt, a 
number of similarities between Oriya and Sambalpuri, but most of these 
are common to the Magadhi and Ardha-Magadhi group of languages. 
Thus, it can be seen that both Sambalpuri and Oriya have been jointly 
and separately influenced by other Indian languages. 

On the basis of the argument advanced above, the genealogy of 
Oriya and Sambalpuri would be as follows : 


Indo-European 


Old Indo-Aryan 
~ Shnskrit 


Prakrit (MIA) 


Udicya Praticya Madhya desiya Pracya Daksinatya 
(Sindhi, (Gujarati (Sauraseni (Marathi) 
Panjabi) Rajstani) Hindi etc.) 
Magadhi Ardha Magadhi 
(Bengali, 


Assamese etc.) 


Udri Kosali or 
Eastern Hindi 


Oriya 
Sambalpuri Chhattishgarhi Bagheli Awadhi 


Language is a mode of communication. The job of the linguist is to 
describe the features in this variety of communication. The linguist 
cannot and is not entitled to pronounce judgements on the status of a 
language : whether a particular variety of speech is a language or a 
dialect is a socio-political question, and the final decision rests on the 
status commanded by the people who speak the language. 


Department of English & 
Department of Oriya 
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Weaving Techniques 


The West-Orissan Art of Weaving 


Keshab Chandra Meher 


Orissa is a land of exquisite handicrafts. The celebrated traditional 
designs in Orissan textiles have been enriched by incorporating in them 
varied motifs from the world of vegetation, birds, animals, and temple 
sculpture. The embellished designs are woven mainly by a couple of 
processes : the Tie-&-Dye, and the extra-yarn stitching. Sarees, curtains, 
furnishings and dress-materials of Tie-&-Dye works from Orissa with 
theirintricate creeper, flower, bird, animal and temple motifs in brilliant 
colour and elegant patterns are used extensively inthe homes of the elite 
as well as the common people. The key to this phenomenal popularity 
lies in the artistic sensibility and ardour of the weavers. The sensitivity 
of the West-Orissan weaver to rhythm and colour, line and curve, size 
and shape makes him a perfect artist and designer. What he dreams or 
creatively envisions, he executes the same on his fabrics with an artist's 
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fervour. In fine, he is a Midas of Art who transmutes everything into a 
golden beauty by the alchemic touch of his fingers. 

The West Orissan Meher weavers specialise in a unique tie-&-dye 
fabric known as Bandha, celebrated as a work of art throughout the 
world. Nature, with its charming scenes of the movements of the clouds, 
the rains, distant mountains, birds flying in the air, and numerous such 
pictures are patterned upon the bodies of the sarees, upholsteries, table- 
clothes, and wall-hangings through the artistic weaving of the yarns in 
the bandha style. Whichever place be the origin of this art, it has reached 
its perfection in the hands of the Mehers of the Sambalpur District and 
the Sonepur Sub-division of Balangir District. We get its rather imper- 
fect analogies in the Jaipur region of Rajasthan, at Patan of Gujarat and 
at Pochampally in Andhra Pradesh. Forms akin to it have also been 
developed and cultivated in other places like South-East Asia, Japan, 
Persia, Near-East, Africa, Latin America, Mexico, West Coast of the 
United States of America and Switzerland. 

Unlike similar tie-&-dye works of other regions in India, the motifs 
and designs fashioned in Western Orissa show a fondness for innova- 
tiveness and an urge to pattern new forms all the time, with every new 
motif or design categorised under a special caption. No design is left 
without some special artistic insignia. This reveals the paramountcy of 
creativeardour over trade-instinct inthe Bandha Weavers of this region. 
Those who have seen the Ath Phulia, Dasha-Phulia, Butadar Kaptas, 
Bichitrapuri, Saktapuri, Rupashree and other sarees of the kind, must 
have noticed how diverse designs like ghaghara, deuli lataa (creeper), 
fish, swan, deer, elephant, lion, lotus etc. adorn theanchal of these sarees. 
Pictures other than these manifesting the artist's iridividual poetic 
disposition do not claim a place in the traditional Bandha Art, but 
possibilities for evolving new forms with the very same motifs are 
infinite. 

The Bandha of ghagharais ubiquitous, and similar to the neckless on 
Lord Jagannath and Balabhadra, adorning the whole of the Anchal in 
suitable places in order that a particular piece of art is not pushed to an 
undistinguished corner. This Bandha represents black and white in 
equal proportion signifying the patterns of sorrow and happiness, 
which are spun by the thread of life. 

The weaver begins upon his designs in the form of Deuli Bandha 
after a kind of poetic contemplation of the human life. The word Deuli 
derives from a word meaning the temple of God. The weaver first 
constructs an argent temple presided by the Muse of his art, for it is only 
after worshipping the Muse that he can accomplish an immaculate art. 
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That is why the Deuli design is presented at the beginning of the anchal. 
Then follow one artistic motif after another. Deuli is immediately 
followed by a lataa (creeper) symbolising the slender body of a graceful 
maiden, animage that has been so extensively employed by Indian poets 
from ancient times. One recalls to mind Kumara Sambhavam where 
Kalidasa describes his ideal of femine beauty as "a soft-leafed creeper in 
gentle motion, bent with an agreeable load of ample flowers.” The 
creeper form is also designed to represent the wave of thoughts, with the 
flower made to symbolise the maturing of a feminine form. 

The creeper design is followed by the fish-design illustrating shoals 
of fish darting in different directions. The weavers adopt this pattern, 
again, because of the rich poetic tradition with which it is associated. It 
symbolises the Hindu ideal of female eyes; the Supreme Beauty, as we 
know, is worshipped as 'Meenaakshee' - the fish-eyed one. Fish is also 
the symbol of the first incarnation of Lord Vishnu, and it is a symbol of 
the quick of life. In this manner the illustration of the antelope, the swan, 
the elephant and the lion are woven beautifully in the anchal represent- 
ing respectively the Hindu ideals of feminine beauty in the eyes, voice, 
motion, waistline etc. 

A lotus blossom is at the'centre of ail these designs. Carrying a rich 
body of mytholigical associations and acsthetic suggestions, the lotus 
naturally claims a central place in every Indian art motif. Brahman is 
supposed to be seated ona lotus, as is Lakshmi. Lord Vishnu's face, eyes, 
navel, feet and palms are usually compared with the lotus. Again, He is 
also represented as with alotus in hand implying the sign of benediction. 

The Taittireya Brahman narrating the story of creation says that at 
first there was water all around. The Creator Prajapati, saw there a lotus 
of light and he marvelled at it. Curious, he swam in. the waters in the. 
form of a boar until he reached jt. Then he put some earth on the petals 
of that lotus. Later that lotus became the world of ours. Thus the lotus 
is held to symbolise creation. That which is the best, illimitable, un- 
intelligible, and immeasurable and that which is full of light should 
claim a place in the centre, but the lotus motif is not left nebulous-infact, 
of the symbols woven in the fabric is made to acquire a specific import 
in the context of the totality of the pattern. 

It may be mentioned here that an aesthetic fascination for patterned 
fabric of this kind is not confined to the Oriya weavers alone. Oriya 
poets, too, have shown a remarkable fondness for the beauty of such 
designs. Thus in the poetic pictures offered by Oriya poets, beginning 
with Vatsa Das and Sarala Das, we find a variety of suggestive touches 
revealing this fascination. For instance, Vatsa Das of the 14th century 
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offers a beautiful description in his Kalasaa Chautishaa of the dress worn 
by Parvati just before her marriage : 

Lataavali Paatc pindhi nete upuraana 

Laavanya Chandra badani lakshe taxmi guna. 
From the above description it is evident that silk sarces with embellish- 
ment of creeper designs were then popular. It is also to be noted that 
such sarees were particularly preferred for the marriage ceremonies in 
Orissa sucha long time ago. Description of various fabrics are similarly 
found in the Mahabharata of Sarala Das, a poct of the 15th century. We 
gather from this epic how fabrics of different colours, silk-sarees, 
odhani, kaanchuli, etc. were being made in the cottages of the Orissan 
weavers then. 

Among the Oriya poets Gangadhar Meher stands out as a narrator 
with a particular feel for specific pattens and colours of fabrics. This is 
no wonder, for Gangadhar belonged to the community of weavers and 
was as dexterous with the loom as with his pen. The description of Sita's 
clothes in his epic Tapastwinee is superb. In the language of the hermit 
girls, 

Dara bikashita kamale baraataka paraae, 
Shatadala-ruchi-ruchira chele se shobhaa paae. 

She (Sita) looks beautiful like the seed-vessel of a half-bloomed totus 
in a saree of lotus colour. In his Kichakavadha lhe has similarly offered a 
marvellous description of different fabrics worn by the ladies movingin 
procession for the worship of the goddess Vanadurga : 

A fair skinned lady putting on a beautiful coloured silk saree 
looks like a bright star at twilight. Another looks like the river 
Ganga flowing on the earth covered with Durbaa (Cynodom 
Dactylon) being dressed in green. One put on a new, blue- 
coloured saree embeilished with gold-flowers in imitation of 
the blue sky of a moonless darknight full of bright stars. A 
Shyaamaa, wearing a piece of yellowish saree, looks likea sharp 
mountain top flooded with the rays of the rising sun,; etc. 
In the poem Kumaara Janmotsava are found yet more specific references 
to various fabrics then woven in Western Orissa. The poet thus men- 
tions, for instance, Chaanduaapadi sarees from Sambalpur and Han- 
saabali fabrics from Binika (Balangir) : 
Sambalapuriaa Chaanduaapadi Shaadhi aasiba, 
Bipra simantinee maananka maanasaku toshiba. 
Binikaa graamaru aasiba hansaabali kapataa, 
Bhadra mahilaanka pindhibaa paain hoiba bantaa. 
g etc. 
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Similarly, references to the well-known tassar fabrics of Barpali are 
also introduced in the poem. All these testify to the rich tradition of the 
art of weaving, and the artistic sensitivity toits manifold beauties among 
the people of the region. 


We may now turn to the mechanics of weaving. 


The Baandha Yarn 

The Baandha (tie-&-dye) design has a speciality of its own. First, the 
face and back are exactly the same for every motif of this design, which 
is quite impossible to achieve with the ordinary machine or the other 
improved weaving devices like Dobby, Jala, Jacquard, etc. Secondly, no 
extra yarn is needed for the different motifs of this art. Thirdly, almost 
all traditional motifs carry poetic ideas and aesthetic sense. Fourthly, its 
designs are many in number and every design is nained. Besides, its 
colours are fast and their combination is harmonious and beautiful. It 
has many other peculiarities, for a detailed account of which the curious 
reader is invited to consult the present author's Odishaara Bayanakalaa.! 
Today sarees like Padmavati, Manihira, Manasi, Muktamala, Kumbha- 
Saudamini, Kadambini, Baghambari, Panchabati, Rupashree, etc. adorned 
by the tie-&-dye art have gained popularity through all corners of India 
and abroad. 

The tie-&-dye work is known as 'Kama' or Baandha Work in 
Western Orissa. Before the yarn is tied as per the design, the white yarn 
is straightened by the help of an wooden frame known as 'kamadaa' 
Prior to this, the yarn is warped according to its desired length. Then 
‘'anchaa' work begins and the ends are set separately in some portions 
known as 'ganthies'. Now these 'ganthies' are tied as per the design. 
Suppose, the weaver has to tic a lotus flower. In tying the same, he‘ will 
only tie half of the lotus design on 'ganthies' by extra-yarn. The other half 
of it will automatically come out through the previous setting of the ends 
at the time of 'anchaa' work. But if he has to tie a creeper or a swan, he 
would have to tie the complete figure. 

The whole of this tied yarnis knownas'Chhaanda’. If the weaver has 
to give one colour to this Chhaanda like Ghaagharaa' then the whole 
Chhaanda will be immersed in a single-colour bath. If he has to intro- 
ducé more than one colour into the Chhaanda, then he will dip the 
respective parts in separate colours, and yet maintain precision through 
the process. The work of covering the portions of this Chhaanda is 
known as 'Ghodani' in Western Orissa. In this way, this Chhaanda gets 
tied and dyed again and again to have its desired colours. Then the 
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Chhaanda is dried in the shades or in some dark place since some 
colours fade under bright light. 

After the Chhaanda is completely dried the ghodani-knots and 
preliminary knots are untied and straightened and made ready for 
weaving. 

This Baandha process affords unlimited scope for designing. With 
the use of synthetic dyes, a vast range of colours in various shades and 
different tone effects can now be introduced. A baandha weaver envis- 
ages a design and a colour scheme and takes days to translate his vision 
into a fabric of distinctive harmony and beauty. He transforms an 
ordinary thing into a thing of beauty. The innovative urge today takes 
the weaver to search for patterns and forms in realistic settings that 
evoke a haunting mood and cateér to specific rasas. It is to be noted that 
realism in itself has little appeal for these baandha artists. Their special, 
characteristic style involves an integration of the real and the mythic, the 
objective and the aesthetic, the ordinary and the ideal. 


Speciality of the Baandha Art : 

Designs in the textile world have chiefly been divided into two 
classes: (i) decorative designs, and, (#i) structural designs. Thousands of 
different designs are formed under each one of these groups. The West- 
Orissan baandha ‘art is one of the decorative designs. Like many other 
parts of India, West Orissa, too, boasts of a special art of weaving. One 
may, indeed, feel legitimately: proud of the baandha works of this 
region. No doubt, Gujrat, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, 
Kashmir, Aridhra Pradesh, Tamilnadu have popularised their cottage- 
textiles in and outside India. But the baandha art of Western Orissa still 
preserves among all Indian fabrics a distinctiveness and excellence 
unmatched by the others. 

Though it belongs to the class of decorative art, it maintains its 
originality in the face of all other decorative designs. Fabrics are woven 
with amazingly beautiful tie-&-dye.designs of silk and tassar yarn. From 
the very beginning, there had been a strong and healthy seed of this art 
to germinate in this area. Receiving encouragement from the National 
Government this art began to flower and grow by degrees. Vanarasi 
brocade, Jamdani and Baluchar of West Bengal, are formed or woven on 
cloth by Jaalaa, Jacquard and needle-works. The Kalamkari Printing and 
Painting Works of Machilipatanam and Shrikaalahasti of Andhra Pradesh 
are made by printing and painting with a kind of brush. The pasminaa 
shawls have wonderful designs, made by needle-work. But excepting 
the Kalamkari Printing the other varieties need extra and different 
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coloured yarns to have their designs on the fabrics. Again, the face and 
back of these designs are different. The baandha alone has the excellence 
of managing the designs without extra yarn. The same yarn of the 
fabrics, warp or weft, face or back, are exactly the same. If a picture of 
a swan is shown on one side of the cloth in the baandha work, then 
exactly the same picture will be found on the backside, too. Thus, 
designs produced in this method differ from painted, printed and Jala 
or Jacquard woven designs as the figures by the later processes can be 
had only on one side of the cloth. This baandha method requires highly 
skilled workmanship and offers unlimited scope of designing. 

Another important dimension of the baandha art relates to its 
aesthetic content. Contradistinguished from the other varieties referred 
to, the baandha weaver does not simply contrive bewitching colours 
and geometric patterns. His designs emanate from contemplation of 
mythological and natural symbols as they relate to the depths of human 
emotion and feeling. His designs are, therefore, marked by a certain 
profundity of motif, connecting the present to the past, man with 
Nature, and the microcosmic with the macrocosmic. These designs of 
tie-&-dye art are, therefore, not only beautiful to look at, but are also 
designed to convey a distinctive vision. No traditional baandha design 
is woven simply to impart to it a beautiful look. 

These artists have had to face terrible impediments in their profes- 
sion. For a time the art got stultified, though the artisan lived on 
preserving his skill. The advent of cheap mill-made fabric made the 
matters worse. The West influenced the outlook and taste of the custom- 
ers and hence our craftsmen lost grip on the values and vogues that had 
made them stand out as distinctly superiour. Simple, and sometimes 
cheap, designs began to make their inroads. Some years ago printing 
designs imitating the traditional bandha art posed a grave threat to this 
famous tie-&-dye art of Western Orissa. Yet, even in the throes of such 
crises the band ha art has held its own by virtue of its distinctiveness and 
excellence of tradition. 
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Linguistics 


Sambalpuri Speech : A Profile 


Prafulla Kumar Tripathy 


The principal spoken language used by the people of West Orissa 
and its border districts in Madhya Pradesh has been variously denomi- 
nated as ‘dialects of Sambalpur in the West’, 'Sambalpuri’, ‘Western 
Oriya dialect', 'Hindi-mixed Oriya of Sambalpur area’, 'Sambalpuri 
Oriya’, 'the spoken language of Western Orissa’ '‘Praticya'' and 'Kosali' 
by different authors at different times. People who talk and write on the 
languages of Orissa are not unanimous on the status of Sambalpuri. 
Some writers take it to be a ‘complete language’, while others maintain 
that it is only a dialect of Oriya. 

Though the bulk of printed text inSambalpuri is rather small, people 
continue to maintain the distinctive features of their speech. They draw 
numerous items of vocabulary and other grammatical features from 
sources alien to Oriya language. A vast population comprising a variety 
of castes, professions and economic status uses this speech. Samba!puri 
has retained its importance as a language of inter-provincial intercourse 
from very early times. This variety of speech is used and understood on 
both sides of the long border-line between Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. 
The rural people of Orissa do not understand Hindi..Similarly the rural 
people of Madhya Pradesh do not understand Standard Oriya. They use 
Sambalpuri speech for inter-personal communication. 

The Sambalpuri speech, in the absence of any written form, has been 
orally transmitted from one generation to the next and, in course of this 
process, various modifications in phonetics, grammar and vocabulary 
have taken place. Such innovations differ from place to place in thesame 
linguistic zone. Most such innovations fall off after a time, leaving no 
permanent accretions on the central form. Through countless instances 
of such processes occurring over several centuries, the formerly linguis- 
tically unified area slowly grew into a complex network of speech- 
forms. As a result, speakers from the extreme points of the same 
linguistic zone sometimes face difficulty in mutual communication. A 
number of sub-dialects representing smaller areas have taken root. 
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People of West Orissa speak their dialect as a vernacular and turn to 
Oriya as a means of wider communication. Sambalpuri is the vernacular 
of a large group of speakers, though the 'common' or 'standard' form of 
Oriya is not. Oriya is a secondary acquisition for the speakers of 
Sambalpuri. Oriya is generally transmitted in its written, rather than 
spoken form. So the standardization has largely been in terms of 
grammatical and lexicat features. In recent times, the increasing use of 
mass-media has led to a relatively greater degree of standardization in 
pronunciation also. And, today, Standard Oriya is the normal, semi- 
formal discourse, more often written than spoken, of literate persons. 

Sambalpuri is basically a rural speech. In most of the urban centres 
that have grown in West Orissa such as Rourkela, Rajgangpur, Jhar- 
suguda, Brajrajnagar, Bargarh, Balangir, Titilagarh, Kantabanji and 
Khariar Road, Hindi proper or Hindi-laced Sambalpuri is the dominant 
speech. Presence of a large number of non-Oriya traders in this.area 
explains the situation. However, the bond between the rural and the 
urban population is strong, as the city populace, in the main, is only 
marginally urban, retaining its traditional links with the countryside. 

Religion plays a typical role in exposing the adult unilingual to 
Oriya. Many of the Oriya mythological and religious texts are read out 
to Sambalpuri speakers, who readily understand what they hear, but 
cannot properly speak the language themselves. Although the written 
form of Oriya has acquired some stability over the years, there has been 
no standardization of the spoken variety. The teaching of Oriya at no 
stage involves the students in speaking the language. It is thus strange 
that in Orjssa hardly anyone speaks the language he writes, not even the 
educated, sophisticated persons. | 

In the families which have migrated to the coastal areas of Orissa 
there are many bilingual children. By the time these children start going 
to school, they learn to keep Sambalpuri elements pretty well out of their 
Oriya. In the western regions childhood bilingualism among school- 
children is a universal fact. The schools help in the acquisition of Oriya, 
after Sambalpuri has been, learnt at home. It is not very difficult for the 
children to preserve their linguistic amphibianism because of the con- 
text-controlled regularity and length of the bilingual exposure. They 
readily assimilate Sambalpuri as their mother-tongue and Oriya as 
'teacher-tongue'’. 

The Sambalpuri-speaking person borrows words from other lan- 
guages while using his vernacular. But when he uses his acquired 
language, i.e. Oriya, words from other languages do not so freely enter 
his speech. This makes his speech in Oriya all the more ‘formed’ and 
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'refined'. People of the Sambalpuri speech community who have com- 
pleted school are bilinguals . They display proficiency of a comparable 
degree in either of the two forms, Oriya and Sambalpuri, used respec- 
tively for writing and everyday speaking. The educated ones among 
them maintain two distinct sets of vocabulary naturally, and can move 
from one to the other with surprising virtuosity. So long as they speak 
in Sambalpuri and write in Oriya, there is no difficulty. But when they 
speak Oriya or write Sambalpuri, they at once appear distinctive and 
deviant. In Sambalpuri, words belong to the ‘'active' vocabulary of the 
native speaker. He uses them in his daily utterance. Oriya words belong 
to the ‘passive’ vocabulary. The variety of its lexis makes Sambalpuri 
more adaptable as a medium of communication. Words in frequent use 
are less prone to change than rarely-used literary words. Longer forms 
of simple words generally fail to find favour. The printed Oriya lan- 
guage with which they are familiar through school and college educa- 
tion are overloaded with Sanskritic expressions. These words exist only 
in the literary register of the language. They do not have a prominent 
existence in colloquial speech. 

The difference between spoken Oriya and Sambalpuri is more 
prominent at the lexical and phonological levels. At the grammatical 
level, however, there is much conformity shown by both. But the 
difference in substance and .meaning is wideranging and it hampers 
intelligibility. Though both Oriya and Sambalpuri have many identical 
grammatical forms, elements such as the phonemes, the graphemes, 
structure-signals and items of vocabulary are different. Such differences 
are observable in various linguistic situations or contexts, such as idle 
chatter, conversation, talks, interpretation, information, instruction, 
literature, discussion, appreciation, criticism, debate, and so on. Be- 
cause of such wideranging differences there is a vast gap in communi- 
cation bétween those speaking Oriya and those speaking Sambalpuri. 

As has already been said, there is on the one hand, the Sambalpuri 
that the Sambalpuri-speaking people speak and read and sometimes 
write and live with, and, on the other, there is the Oriya that teachers and 
examiners of Oriya say they ought to speak and write, and presumably, 
live with. Teaching of Oriya up to the present time has meant a second- 
rate substitute for teaching Sanskrit, and it has meant teaching of Oriya 
literature. The assumptions implicit in the dialect of a learned class are 
imposed on the children of Orissa, with the literary language as a kind 
of norm. This has created a gulf between the people speaking and 
writing Oriya and those speaking Sambalpuri. 

The gap that separates them may be reduced by restructuring the 
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standard Oriya vocabulary. A detailed survey of the Sambalpuri dialect 

is likely to yield linguistic features hitherto unknown. Since ignorance 

divides, and knowledge unites, it is necessary that people belonging to 

both the regions of Orissa learn more about each other's speech forms. 
A short description of Sambalpuri follows : 


I. PHONOLOGY 


1.1. Vowels 
There are six vowles -- /i,u, €, 0, a:, a/. All vowels occur in two-way 
contrastive contacts. 


1.2. Consonants 
/P PhtthT Thc chk khbbhddhD DhjjhgghshmnNylrD/ 
All the consonants can be discovered in contrastive contact with the 
others. Clusters of consonants and gemination of identical consonants 
are not favoured by Sambalpuri-speakers. 

All consonants, except /N/ Occur in a word initially. /D and Dh/ 
have flap allophones intervocally and finally. These are marked in 
writing by a tittle placed under the relevant grapheme. All the conso- 
nant clusters occur only medially and finally. 

* The number of nasal vowels and consonants equals the number of 
vowels and consonants. Nasalization affects the semantic value of an 
utterance. Voiced alveolar nasal /n/ has allophonic variations before 
homorganic stops which assume the quality of stops in Oriya'speech. 
These are nasalized in Sambalpurni. 

Aspiration and voicing cause semantic modifications. Length, junc- 
ture and stress have marginal use in Sambalpuri. | 

Alt the vowels, except /e-e, o-i, O-a, 0-0, O-u.and a-0/ Occur in 
sequence with other vowels. Dipthongs /e-i and o-u/ are rarely used. 
Sequences of identical vowels may be treated as long vowels. But such 
vowels are represented unmarked in writing. All the vowels have long 
positional variants, which are non-phonemic. Loss of final and internal 
vowels are distinctive features of Sambalpuri speech. Assimilation and 
addition of vowels are also noticeable. | 

All vowel-consonant contacts, except /i-bh, i-dh, i-g, i-N, e-p, e-ph, 
e-b, e-th, e-dh, e-Th, e-c, e-jh, e-gh, a: -bh, a:-th, o-bh, o-t, o-th, o-d, O-C, 
0-j, 0-jh, 0-m, 0-n, 0-N and u-th/ are possible inSambalpuri. Consonant- 
vowel contacts result in the assimilation of the constituent graphemes. 
However /d-o, dh-e, jh-e and n-0/ contacts are not found in Sam- 
balpuri. 
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An arrangement of consonants in 26 columns and 28 rows makes 
available 728 cells. Of these 474 points make possible meaningful 
consonant contacts in Sambalpuri. In other words, 66 percent of the 
consonants in contact is productive. 

The ten aspirates /ph, bh, th, dh, Th, Ch, ch, jh, kh and jh/ do not 
occur in contact with other phonemes of the same category. Only a few 
exceptions such as /bhaTha:, bhakhen, khadher and chakhaDi/ are 
noticeable. 

The ten aspirates do not occur in contact with the following-pho- 
nemes of other categories. 


1. Ph: ¢, m, N, h, y, 6. Dh:t, d,c,j,h,y 

2. bh: p,h ” 7. ch: j,8 N, s,h,y 
3.th:d,c,j, 8& 8. jh: d, N, s, h, y 

4. dh: d,T,c,N, h 9.kh:h,y 

5. Th: b, t, d, cj, 8 m, N, y 10.jh : P d, j,k, N,h, y 


Occurrence of three-consonant sequences is infrequent. Sambalpuri 
speakers generally tend to nasalize 'nasal + stop consonant’ sequences, 


c.g. 


ngch angchi agchi 'towel!' 

ngT TengTa: TegTa 'garden lizard’ 
ngt khangti khagti ‘shortage’ 

ndl ca: ndlu ca: dlu ‘bald . 
. ndhl bandhli badhli ‘pond' 

ngTh a: ngThi a: gThi ‘ ‘finger 


In order to identify these consonants a tentative syllable pattern is 
set out. 


C! - N,n, ni, nm 
C? XS Bg, k, D, J d, dh, t 
C3 - b, D, n, C, r, T, ch, s, 1, Th 


2. SYLLABIC STRUCTURE 


Syllables in Sambalpuri consist of vowels with or without preceding 
and /or consonants. A minimal syllable consists of a vowel. 
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Open syllables in a word do not contain the vowel /a/ and initial 
syllables in a word do not begin with falp /D, Dh/ and /N/. The 
following types of syllables are found in Sambalpuri : 


V /a:/ 'come' 

/i/ 'this' 
Vn /a:/ 'open mouth' 
VC /a:m/ 'Mango' 
VnC /a:T/ ‘hard’ 
CV /ga:/ ‘sing’ 
CVn /ga:/ Village’ 
VCC /ang/ "limb' 
CVC /kar/ 'do' 
CCV /a: .khari/ ‘final’ 
4. Four Phonemes -- CVCC /Deng/ ‘tall’ 
CCVC /si.ndur/ 'vermillion' 
CCCV /su.ndri/ 'pretty' 


1. Single Phoneme 


2. Two phonemes 


3. Three Phonemes 


Patterns having clusters of three consonants are realized only in 
Jearned speech. 


3. GENDER 


The concept of grammatical gender is substituted by natural gen- 
der, which expects concord only with the adjectives, e.g. /chuTa: lok/ 
‘lame man' — 'chuTi ma: ejhi/ "lame woman’, /sundar pila: / ‘handsome 
boy’ --- /sundri Tukel/ 'beautiful girl’. Common feminine suffixes are - 
/i/, /-ei/, /-en/ and /-li/; and common masculine suffixes are /-ua:/ 

/-la:/ and /-ia:/. Otherwise gender is expressed by the use of separate 
words (/balad/ 'bullock’ --- / ga:e/ 'cow') or by employing descriptive 
words like /arra:/ 'male', /ma:ejhi/ 'female' and /ma:i/ 'mother' as 
prefixes. 


4. NUMBER 


Plurality is expressed by the simple suffixation of the plural marker 
/ma:ne/ to the basic singular form. The use of plural-specifiers (/sabu, 
sabhe, jah, ja:ka, ra:ka, gurdu, ketnikete, khob, gadargeDa:) is also 
alternatively favoured. Either one of the plural-markers or plural- 
specifiers is used to mark plurality, e.g. 

/jah pila:/ 'many boys’, /pila: ma:ne/ 'boys', but not /jah pila: 
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ma:ne/. Plurality is also expressed by the iteration of certain words, e.g. 


/din/ 'day’ — /din din/ 'days', 

/ma:s/ 'month' --- /ma:s ma:s/ ‘months’. 
/sena kie ache ? /'who is there ?' 

/sena kie kie achan ? /'who are there ?' 


Duality is expressed by numeratives meaning a pair or couple, e.g. 


/hal/ -— /balad hal/ ‘pair of bullocks' 

/jura:/ -— /pa:en jura:/-“'two pitcherfuls of water’ 
/bha:r/ — /ka:Th bha:r/ 'two loads of wood' 
/sa:r/ -— paDhei sa:r/ 'pair of shoes’. 


These may be further inflected by /-e/ to exress singularity, e.g. 


/hal/ ‘pair’ —- /hale/ 'a pair’ 
/sa:r/ 'pair' —- /sa:re/ 'a pair’. 


Singularity is expressed by numeratives /ek, guTe, paTe, khaDe/ 
and determinatives /Ta:, Te, e/. Words signifying singularity and 
referring to groups are used as plural, e.g. 


/cere huda: uDuchan/ 'bevy of birds are flying’, 
/ca:Ti dha:r lamichan/ ‘swarm of ants are moving’, 
/ta:kar jama: galena/ ‘his family have gone’. 


A number of specific words /bheli, rusa:D, goTh, dharas, meT, 
puja:, DheNa:, kha:Du, ma:l, da:n, gecha:, kheja:, jnupa:,dal/signifying 
‘group’, flock’, 'pack' and 'bunch' are also used. These 'coltectives' canbe 
made singular with /-e/ suffixation, e.g. 


/dui ma:l ca:bi/ 'two bunches of keys' but /ma:le ca:bi/ 'a bunch of 
keys'. 

The idea of numerical uncertainty is expressed in the following 
manner. 


/-e/ — /tin/ 'three' -- /tine/ ‘about three’ 
/-Ta:/ -- /dui/ ‘two’ -- /duTa:/ 'some' 
/-ra:/ -- /dui/ 'two' -- /dura:/ 'some'. 
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The idea of numerical certainty is indicated by inflecting the cardi- 
nals, e.g. Fe 


/-i/ -- /sa:t/ 'seven' -- /sa:ti/ ‘all the seven’ 
/ca:r/ ‘four' —- /ca:ri/ 'all the four’ - no more, no less. 


5. CASE-AFFIXES 


Subjective/Nominative/i/'this', Objective/Accusative/ke/ ‘to' 
/nike/ 'to', Instrumental/sange, ha:te,di/'with', /bute/ 'by’, Dative 
/ka:je, la:gi/ ‘for, Ablative/u, Tha:nu/ ‘from’, Genitive/r,ar/ ‘of and 
Locative/e,i,na, Tha:ne, lage, tak/ 'in, at, on' are used for both plural and 
singular forms as post-positional or postpositional case suffixes. The use ! 


of /-bin/ 'without' as a prefix to the Objective serves as the Adessive 
case-marker, e.g. 


/bin-jhuri ka:e bhuji ? 
"Without fish what feast ?' 


The case-suffixes are added to the absolute forms, whereas the post- 
positions are added to the genitival forms. The genitive case-marker 
affixes can be used successively to qualify a series of objects in special 
constructions, e.g. : 

/ta:r bha:ir sa:gar gharar pacha:De/ 'his brother's friend's house's 
backside' = 'Behind the house of his brother's friend'. The Post-positions 
are derived from basic free forms with the addition of Locative case- 
affixes. 


6. PRONOUNS 


Personal pronouns /mui, nije, mor, nijar, a:me, a:mku, a:mar, tui, 
tumku, se, ta:ke, ta:r, ta:ku, ta:kar, sema:ne, sema:nku, sema:nkar, kie, 
ka:ha:ke, ka:har/ T’,'me', 'my','mine' (own), 'we’, us’, ‘our’, 'you', your’, 
‘he/she','him’, his’, ‘her’, 'they','them’, their,’ who','whom’,'whose' are 
used. 

Compound pronouns /mui nije/ 'myself. /tui nije/ ‘yourself, 
/senije/ 'himself and Possessive pronouns /mor nijar/ 'my Own’, /tor 
nijar/ 'your own’, /ta:r nijar/ 'his own’, /mor na, morpa:khe, mor 
Tha:ne/ ‘with me' are used. The use of Indefinite pronouns, /,kensi, 
hata:, amka:, jensi/ ‘someone, anyone' and Impersonal pronouns 
/ka:eTa:, ka:Na:, ja:Na:/ 'what, which’ are very frequent. - 
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7. ADJECTIVES 


The following adjectival suffixes are used for obtaining descriptive 
adjectives from verbal and nominal stem : 
/-1, -iaz, -iaz, -iha:, -iri, -ei, -en, -el, -a:, -a:n, -a:r, -u, -ua:, -ti, -Di/ etc. 

A number of specific Sambalpuri words are used as intensive 
emphasizing superlatives and modifiers of adjective, e.g: 


/ pita:/ ‘bitter’ -— /kuc pita: / ‘very bitter, bitterest’ 
/ce/ 'cold' --- /ce paTpaT/ 'very cold, coldest’. 
/ Tar, bad, biT biT, gae gae, khirkhir/ are frequently used modifiers. 


Compound participles /a:khi dekhla:/ ‘eye-witnessed', /ma:gi a:nla: / 
borrowed’, / ghar radha:/ ‘home-cooked’, /ra:et phuTa/ 'night-bloom- 
ing' function as adjectives. Nouns as identifiers, nouns in genitival 
forms, participles and adverbs are sometimes used as adjective equiva- 
lents. With the suffixation of /-kari/ and /-kala:/ to basic adjectives the 
forms function as adverbs, e.g. 


/jhaT/ 'quick' --- /jhaTkala:/ ‘quickly’ 
/bane/ 'good' --- /banekari/ ‘nicely’, 
/sapha:/ 'clean' --- /sapha:kari/ ‘clearly’ 


When several adjectives occur before a noun they are usually put in 
conventional order. In an expression, such as /junha:lal bana:rasi resam 
kurta:/ 'old red banarasi silk shirt' the age, colour, origin and material 
of the subject 'shirt' are indicated in the conventional sequence. 


8. VERBS 
Verb forms may be divided into the following structural classes --- 


(i) Radical Simple-forms --- (Vst + P-N) 
# 1. Customary /mui’karsi/ 

2. Imperative /tui kar/ 

(ii) Non-aspective Simple forms --- (Vst + T/M + P-N) 
3. Simple Past /mui kali/ 
4. Simple Future /mui karmi/ _ 
5. Simple Contingent /mui karti / 

(iii) Aspective Compound forms --- 

A. (Vst + Aspect + (Aux. + T/M + P-N) 
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6. Imperfect Past /mui karuthili/ 
7. Imperfect Future /mui karuthimi/ _ 
8. Imperfect Contingent /mui karuthiti/ 
9. Perfect Past /mui karithili / 
10. Perfect Future / mui karithimi/ 
11. Perfect Contingent / mui karithiti/ 

B. (Vst + Aspect) + (Auxl. + P-N) _ 
12. Present Progressive /mui karuché/ 
13. Imperfect Customary /mui karuthisi / 
14. Perfect Present /mui kariche/ 


The description above shows that in Sambalpuri there are 14 forms 
of conjugation under three structured patterns. Each of these forms have 
seven sub-forms according to three-fold distinction of person (including 
one form for second person superior) and two-fold distinction of 
number. Thus a verb stem in Sambalpuri can have as many as 98 forms. 
Ananalysis of these forms shows that verb stems inSambalpuri have the 
following categories of inflection. The following morphemes are used 
for marking the categories of inflection. 


1. Aspective Affixes --- Imperfective /-u/ 
Perfective /-i/ 

2. Auxiliary --- /-ch/, /thi/, /tha/ 

3. Modals --- Indicative /-t/ 


Subjunctive /-pa:r/, / pa:ri/, /-pa:ru/ 
Imperative /-un/ 
4. Completive affixes --- /-na/ 


The form of the verb occurring in second person (inferior) singular 
imperative constructions is uninflected in Sambalpuri. This form is 
identical with the stem. / kha: / ‘eat’, /dekh/ 'see', /paDh/ 'read’, /lekh/ 
'write' etc. are uttered as command or instruction. When such a stem is 
inflected by a completive affix, it expresses a sense of urging. Thus / 
kha:na/ means 'please eat' and /dekhna/ means 'please see'. 

The use of completive affix is a distinctive Sambalpuri feature. 


8.1. Tenses 


Tense in Sambalpuri indicates the time of occurrence of the reported 
activity. The following inflectional affixes are used for marking the 
following tenses in Sambalpuri. The morphemes cited’ as cxamples 
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Occur as an outer layer in Sambalpuri word formations. 


(1) Present /ach/ 'be' 

(2) Present (v+i/u+) /kari/karu/ 
(3) Past (v +) /kar/ 'do' 

(4) Future (v +) /kar/ 

(5) Customary Timeless (v +) /kar/ 
(6) Contingent (v +) /kar/ 


(7) Imperative 
PersonNumber 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
lst. Singular -e -che “i -mi -Si -ti -Si 
Plural -u -chu “lu -mu -Su -tu -SU 
2nd. Singular -u chu -lu -bu -Su -tu 
Plural -a -୯cha “la -ba -a -ta -a 
Superior -an ‘-chan -le -be -san -te -un 
3rd. Singular -e -che -la: -ba: -Si -ta: -u 
Plural! -an -chan -le -be -san -te -un 


Mainverb stems (e.g. / he, pa:r, kar, kara:, thi/) combine with affixes 
under column 3,4,5 and 6. 

Verb stems marked with aspective affixes (e.g. /hei, heu, pa:ri, 
pa:ru, kari, karu, karei, karau/) combine with affixes under column 2. 

Auxiliary (e.g. / he, thi/) combines with affixes under columns 3,4,5 
and 6. 


8.2. Person and Number 


The affixes used for marking the P. N. of the preceding structural 
classes are enlisted in a tabulated form. 


Structural Class Person Number 
1st. 2nd. 3rd. 
S P S P Su S P 
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(2) and (3) -S1 
(3), (6) and (9) “li 
(4), (7) and (10)  -mi 
(5), (R) and (11) -ti 
(12) and (14) -che 
Present /ach/ 

/be/ verb -e 


-SU 
-lu 
-mu 
-tu 
-chu 


-u 


-a -un -u -un 
-lu -la -le -la: -le 
-bu -ba -be -ba: -be 
-tu -ta -te -ta: -te 


-chu -cha -chan -che -chan 


-u -a -an =¢ -an 


It is observed that some morphemes, /-san, -un, -le, -be, -te, -chan 
and -an/ are bifunctional. Thus there are 39 phonemes used for making 
verb-endings in Sambalpuri. 

Morphological rules may be set out in the following manner : 


-si + /kar/ ‘do’ 
-Su + 

-Su + 

-5a + 

-san + 

-Si + 

-a + 

-U + 

-un + 

-li + /dekh/ 'see' 
-lu + 

-lu + 

-la + 

-le + 

-la: + 

-mi + /lekh/ ‘write’ 
-mu + 

-bu + 

-ba + 

-be + 

-ba + 


8.3. Negative Transformation 


/karsi/ I do’ 

/karsu/ 'we do' 

/karsu/ ‘you do' 

/karsa/ 'you do’ 

/karsan/ 'you, they do' 

/karsi/ 'he does' 

/kara/ 'you do' (imperative) 
/karu/ "let him do' (imperative) 
/karun/ 'you/they do' (imperative) 


/dekhli/ 'I saw" 


/dekhlu/ 'we saw’ 
/dekhlu/ ‘you saw' 
/dekhla/ 'you saw’ 
/dekhle/ 'you/they saw" 
/dekhla:/ 'he saw’ 
/lekhmi/ "I'll write’ 
/lekhmu/ ‘we'll write' 
/lekhbu/ ‘you'll write! 
/lekhba:/ 'you will write’ 


_/lekhbe/ 'you/they'lI write' 


/lekhba:/ .'he'll write’. And so on. 


The negative morphemes/ ni, na:i, nuhe, nihe/ are used as prefixes 
to negate the verb-forms, both non-finite and finite. Modifications, such 
as deletion of tense-indicators, substitution of the seven forms of simple 
present Tense by a single-morpheme /na:ina/ and of aspective affix 
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/-u/by/-ba:r/ occur in verb-forms with negative prefixation. Verb 
stems ending in /a:, i, u/ take the affixes /e, u, an, a:n/. Sometimes 
/nuhe/ and /nihe/ are used for conveying a specific negative sense, e.g. 
/na:i ja:e/ 'l don't go’, but /nuhe ja:e/ 'I haven't gone’. 


8.4. Causative Transformation 
An intransitive verb has a corresponding transitive stem formed by 


vowel alternation. Such transitive stems can further be derived into 
causative stems by the use of causal suffixes. 


Examples : 
Intransitive -- Transitive mn Causative 
/mar/ 'die€ — /mar/ ‘kil! -- /mara:/ ‘cause killing’ 
/paDh/ 'read'- /paDha:/'teach'-- /PaDhei/ 
/kha:/ 'eatt -- /khua:/ ‘feed’ -- /khuei/ 
/dekh/ 'see’' -- /dekha:/'show'-- /dekhei/ etc. 


The causative forms remain indeclineable and are further expressed 
by other supporting verbs such as /de/ 'give', /ne/ 'take' and /a:n/ 
'bring', e.g. 


/ paDheidela/ 'gave teaching’ = 'he taught’ 

/dekhei nemi/ 

/khuei a:nla:/ 

Causative forms of some verbs function also as verbal nouns. 


8.5. Passive Transformation 


Active verb-forms are transformed into passive forms by com- 
pounding a subsidiary verb with the nominal form of the active base. 
The object of the active base becomes the subject of the passive form and 
the subject of the active form becomes the agent of the passive form. 
/he/ and /ja:/ are used subsidiary verbs. 


8.6. Interrogative Transformation 


Questions are formed with the use of specific words alongwith 
words forming the main theme of the question, e.g. 


/tumar na: ka:na ?/ "Your name what ?' 
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/tume kena rahucha ?/ 'You where staying ?' 
/ka:¢ bahi paDhucha ?/ 'What book reading ?' 


A statement may be transformed into a question by the use of certain 
words such as /bha:el, ta, pare/ and also pronouns signifying quantity 
/kete/, size /kede/, place /kene/, time /kebhe/, direction /kena:De/ 
and manner / kenta:/. 


9. AFFIXES 


Of all morphological processes affixation is by far the most com- 
mon. The Sambalpuri speakers have access to vocabulary of at least four 
language groups, namely Sanskrit, other Indian languages, the tribal 
languages and their own. With elements drawn from these sources 
analogical compositions are always made. 

Inflectional affixes are added to stems for indicating various gram- 
matical categories such as gender, number, case, tense, mood, aspects 
etc. 

Derivational Affixes are added to make new forms from the base 
morphemes and the stems. It has to be noted here that these affixes are 
hardly used by the coastal Oriya speakers. 


10. VOCABULARY 


The basic lexical stock has been expanded and modified over the 
years in response to the developing needs of the Sambalpuri speakers. 
The eclectic nature of Sambalpuri vocabulary is a result of the multifari- 
ous cultural influences to which the Sambalpuri-speaking people have 
been exposed. Since the earliest times Sambalpuri has continued to 
absorb lexical elements from Sanskrit, Prakrit, Oriya, Hindi,Chhatish- 
garhi, Desia, English, Bengali, Assamese and a number of local tribal 
languages. 

Sambalpuri speakers have continued using quite a number of lexical 
items which have no use in related languages. 

More than 10 000 lexical items of Sambalpuri speech have been 
listed inSambalpuri-Oriya Lexicon (1987) compiled by this writer. Only 
a few such words can be cited here. 


/purni/ "lotus, /Da:hi/ ‘branch’, /jhuri/ ‘fish’, /lolo/ 'lamb', 
/huDa:r/ ‘wolf, /pakhan/ 'stone', /basa/ ‘fat (grease)’, /caD/ ‘lip’, 
/reDhi/ ‘heel’, /ja:gal/ ‘body’ /bua:/ ‘father’, /kania:/ 'Wife', /ra:Di/ 
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'widow', /dharsa:/ ‘road’, /kuhula:/ ‘smoke’, /dhuka:/ ‘wind’, / pahpah/ 
‘dawn’, /khaDi/ 'bank (river)', /jagal/ ‘moss, /gara:/ ‘egg’. 

/unDiba:/ 'to lie (on side)', /ca:bba:/ 'to bite', /ghicba:/ ‘to pull’, 
/dhukba:/ 'to blow (wind)' /pelha:ba/ ‘to push’, /kuDba;/ 'to dig’, 
/khuja:ba:/ ‘to scratch’, /upliba:/ ‘to float’ /Tipba:/ 'to sew', /uhliba:/ 
'to flow’, /thukba:/ 'to spit', /cipba:/ 'to squeeze’, /cuhiba:/ 'to suck’, 
/ukla:ba/ 'to vomit’, /nardiba:/ ‘to run’, / ghinba:/ 'to buy', /amriba:/ 
'to reach’, /caghba:/ 'to ride', /ula:ba:/ 'to hang', /Takba:/ 'to wait’, 
/uldiba:/ ‘to pour’, / gula:ba:/ 'to mix’, /gahdiba:/ ‘to sweat’, /phaela:ba:/ 
“'to spread’, /khob/ 'much', /suji/ 'needle’, /cha:ni/ 'roof, /guras/ 
'milk', / gakha:/ 'big', / puhura:/ 'dirty', /butha:/ ‘dull (knife)', /bane/ 
‘good’, /jah/ 'many, /bhujni/ 'right (hand)', /suru/ ‘small’, /cha:T/ 
‘straight’, /'tapla:/ 'hot' etc. 

Such words are exclusively used by Sambalpuri speakers and these 
cannot be substituted, These words form the basic core vocabulary of 
Sambalpuri speech. 


11. CONCLUSION 


Sambalpuri speech is natural, precise and sweet. It is natural be- 
cause unlike the speakers of the neighbouring Oriya language Sam- 
balpuri speakers do not pick up their words from literature. They speak 
only what they hear in close immediacy to men and nature. Sambalpuri 
speech is a natural, oral heritage lovingly preserved by its speakers. Its 
precision may be related to its tradition -- that ofa hardy tribal folk who 
are men of few words — and to geography, for its speakers used to 
inhabit a relatively sparsely populated area, without many occasions for 
idle chatter and gossip. In the mountain plateau of West Orissa consid- 
erable distances separated neighbouring human settlements. The speak- 
erscould notafford the languorous luxury of elaborate and lengthy con- 
versation. Economy of effort is achieved by avoidance of lengthy, cum- 
bersome Sanskrit words and phrases. Consonant clusters and gemina- 
tion of identical consonants are not realised in Sambalpuri speech. It is 
sweet, because retroflex consonants are avoided and nasal sounds are 
given prominence. Accentuation is marked by abrupt fall of breath ona 
consomant. Pitch is high, and sequence of utterances come rather fast. 
These two aspects contribute towards making Sambalpuri a sweet 
musical speech. 


° B.J.B. College, Bhubaneswar. 
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Festivals 


Ceremonies and Festivals of Western Orissa 


Govind Chandra Udgata 


Looking at the physical map of Orissa, we find lying to the west a 
region of hills, high and low, and an extensive plateau sloping down into 
the midlands bordered on the east by a long’strip of coastal plain, 60 to 
80 km in width: two clearly spelt-out divisions of physical features. The 
western highlands are a part of the old Gondwana land of the Deccan, 
characterized by its hard rock storing in the womb of mother earth rich 
deposits of iron, coal, manganese, bauxite, graphite, chromite and other 
minerals, while on the surface is nourished an extensive forest tract 
yielding sal, teak, bamboo, sabai-grass and other forest products. On the 
other hand, the eastern plains, the deltas, formed out of the rich 
alluvium brought down by the rivers from the western hills, constitute 
the extensive rice-belt, the natural granaries of Orissa. Very much 
consistent with these features of the soil and rocks, nature supports two 
sets of people with, by and large, a marked difference instheir life-styles, 
manners and customs, spoken dialect, cultural tastes and social niceties 
within the broader framework of a single cultural unit. 

The population of the four western districts of Kalahandi, Balangir, 
Sambalpur and Sundargarh together with the adjoining areas of Boudh 
and Athmallik numbering about seven million people includes 1.6 
million from the Scheduled Castes and 2.2 millions of adivasis belonging 
fo the aboriginal tribes, namely, Kondh, Kol, Gond, Binjhal, Sawar, 
Munda, Oraom, Mirdha, Ho, Juang and Bhuyan etc. with their indige- 
nous culture, life-style and dialects. These tribes must have inhabited 
tHe hills for many thousand years before the descendants of the Aryans, 
with their peculiarly different culture and civilization came into their 
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land as conquerors in some tracts and as immigrants in more inwardly 
situated areas, where they gradually got naturalised as permanent 
settlers on a basis of comptomise and co-existence with the original 
dwellers after initial hostilities.’ The new-comers who were more clever 
and intellectually advanced, might have provided the lead for adjust- 
ment by agreeing to honour the sentiments of the primary inhabitants in 
matters connected with their religious faith and style of community-life 
in general. While the original native culture had come to a static point 
without further scope of growth or éxpansion, the newer culture had 
certain potentials that ultimately accounted for the growth of develop- 
ing centres of Aryan culture in the shape of small townships dotting the 
river valleys along borders of the dense forests. As a natural conse- 
quence, cultural leadership passed into the hands of the new-comers as 
their civilization sent down deeper roots while continuing to maintain 
the tie of compromise with the dwellers of the hills. 

The large bulk of the Janjatis, however, preferred to confine them- 
selves to their traditional habitats on the hills, retaining their old forms 
of clan-law under the supervision of their own tribal leaders, a tradition, 
which was very cleverly manipulated by the princely rulers of the 
Chowhan and other dynasties during the medieval period as well as the 
British in later times to keep the tribals pacified and reconciled to the 
newer dispensations. The tribal chiefs so installed as Zamindars and 
Jagirdars? continued to aid the successive governments in revenue 
administration til! the abolition of the Zamindaris after Independence. 
To all intents and purposes these Zamindars were their virtual rulers 
and recognized as their representatives in matters social, political and 
cultural, a status which continues to be enjoyed even to-day by the 
descendants of the unseated chiefs. The Aryan settlers, too, must have 
so acknowledged the authority of these chiefs in order that they might 
be able to live amicably with the native folk. In fine, the process of 
adjustment has been a thing of growth through centuries in course of 
which either of the two groups have had to acknowledge the influence 
of the other in all matters affecting the community, so that their interac- 
tion has brought about a fusion of the two cultures as manifest in the 
amusements and ceremonies, in the fairs and festivals, obtaining in 
these districts till to-day. 


NUAKHAI 


One of the most important annual festivals is Nuakhai or Navanna, 
when the first grains of the new paddy crop, cooked into various dishes, 
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are offered to the deities. Apparently, this is a socio-religious festival 
specific to the culture of the Janjatis, Harijans and Non-Adivasi Hindus 
(since the Muslims and Christians do not join the ceremony but observe 
itin their own communities on other days suitable to them), but in point 
of fact, it is an annual agricultural festival embracing all sections of the 
population. And this accounts for the keen enthusiasm evinced in the 
observance of Nuakhai by all the peasants and the labourers in the 
region. Furthermore, although Anna.or food has been glorified in our 
ancient Vedas and Upanishads as life itself, and for that matter, as 
Brahma, the Supreme Being,? this festival connected with the new 
harvest must have come into vogue even in earlier times in some remote 
pre-Aryan villages like Mohenjodaro or Harappa in the valley of the 
Sindhu river, the relics of which provide ample evidence of the practice 
of agriculture.’ Thus Navanna as celebrated in the area marks an 
exquisite cultural integration of the various peoples -- Adivasis and 
Aryans ~ who have settled on the soil. 

A day in the bright fortnight of the month of Bhadra is fixed for 
Nuakhai and the news spreads like wild fire among the villages. The 
weekly market of any particular locality is the place where a news 
dropped reaches the farthest corner in a day. And then one finds 
everywhere men and women getting tuned up for it. Money has to be 
found; a piece of new cloth at least for the headman of the family has to 
be bought; members of the family, kith and kin, staying at ‘other places, 
have to be asked to join the ceremony with their families, and so on. The 
adivasis go still further; they wash all their clothes and beddings; the 
waks and floors of the living sheds are washed with cow-dung water to 
purify the entire residence; and new earthenware pots are bought to 
replace the existing cooking set. All this relatively much more extensive 
preparation on the part of the Adivasis is a clear pointer that the festival 
originated with them and was adopted by the other sections later, 
because of the socio-economic importance of the ceremony for the large 
masses who eagerly await the arrival of the early harvest from the fields. 

Navanna, as is well-known, is observed in all parts of India though 
in various forms. In the other districts of Orissa too, it is observed, but 
the ceremony is largely confined to individual families. In the western 
districts, on the other hand, itis a community festival, joined by all 
sections of people, high and low, rich and poor, Adivasis and Non- 
adivasis. The pattern is the same throughout the region. Vegetarian 
dishes are prepared out of new grains of rice in every home; and after 
offering them to the deities these are served to the members of the 
family, men, women and children, all sitting together to partake of the 
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Prasad in great solemnity and jubilation. The headman-of the family in 
his introductory remarks invokes the grace of the gods for plenty in the 
land, and expresses his wishes for a happy return of the day in the year 
to come when they would assemble again for the first morsel. The dinner 
over, youngsters offer their respects to the elders and collect their 
affectionate blessings. That is the nature of this simple ceremony in 
every home : outside in the community, much greater liveliness awaits 
everybody. Everyone is invited by everyone else to come over to taste 
the dishes. One can go about freely taking a sweet here, a cake there and 
so on. Eating continues thus at the community level for the whole day. 
Cheerful men and women in colourful clothes come out to meet one 
another, youngsters meeting superiors with folded hands and the latter 
reciprocating with happy embrace. Competitions in songs, athletics and 
other cultural functions are organised and at places dramatic perform- 
ances are held. In the adivasi communities dances continue almost 
without break through the whole day, and at night after the feast and 
drinks. : ; 

The adivasi passion for this festival has, through the ages, perme- 
ated all levels of the population and has assumed the character of a 
major West-Orissan community-event rather than a traditional ritual. It 
is in the fitness of things that the leaders of all these four districts sat 
together and decided that Nuakhai would be celebrated in the entire 
zone ona particular day, i.e., the Panchami day of the bright fortnight in 
the month of Bhadra every year to lend to the festival a comprehensive 
West Orissan character. 


‘FOLK-DANCES 


Folk dances being acommon feature of the celebration of all commu- 
nity festivals as well as family celebrations like marriages in the western 
zone have, by their very nature, imparted a certain distinctive quality to 
all such occasions in this area. There are a few dances, which are 

“common to all the tribes; for example, Dhangda-Dhangdi dance and 
marriage-dances are, more or less, indispensable items in the ceremo- 
nies organised in adivasi villages. But there are other dances that differ 
from tribe to tribe along with distinctive musical accompaniments, 
vocal and instrumental. The more widely popular among these dances’ 
are Dalkhai, Dhap, Ghumura, Dhudki, Karma, Jhoomar, Changu, 
Madal, Gauda, Chhau, Khadia, Oraon etc. besides Biha or marriage- 
dance. The commonly used musical instruments for these dances are 
Madal, Dhap/ Changu, Ramkathi, Ghumura, Dhol, Nisan, Muhuri, 
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Flute, Gini, Tasa, Nagara, Tamaka etc. The graceful movements of 
hands, feet, hip and other limbs as well as the round formations and the 
forward and backward movements in rows by groups of men and 
women, interlocking their arins on the backside, differ from dance to 
dance, while the rhythm and melody of music also differ accordingly. 
The'songs are, in some cases, traditional as handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. But more often than not, they are spontaneous 
impromptu compositions in their respective dialects varying, as a 
consequence, from tribe to tribe. 

The chief characteristics of these dances are the absorbing simplicity 
and endless mirth ona mass-scale throwing into soulful abandon whole 
communities, their young and old alike. The songs are generally loaded 
with an amorous content, but not in sly or contrived manner. They are 
rendered in a direct, full-throated manner, punctuated with hearty and 
loud laughter and giggle indicating the child-like joy of unsophisticated 
people breathing the unpolluted sylvan air in the lap of mother nature. 
The other notable feature is that the women-folk join the dances with the 
same unshrinking enthusiasm and fervour as do the men. The veil is 
unknown and gives way to ftowers and feathers as objects of decoration. 
Their quick agility as well as the graceful movements reflect the nature 
of the mountain-spring, dancing and singing endlessly, amidst the rich 
luxuriant growth of living foliage all around. The simple mirth of the 
folk enjoying these dances lends the festival an air of spontaneous 
human fellowship, of vital participation in shared living wholly uncon- 
cerned with considerations of loss or gain, past and future. 


PUSH PUNI 


The other important annual festival based on agriculture takes place 
on Pousha Purnami or the full-moon day in the month of Pousha 
(December-January). The festival is accordingly called Push Puni, Pusha 
Punei or Pusha Parva in some areas. But the name Chher Chhera or 
Chher Chhera Puni is more popular in some parts. The term Chher 
Chhera has, in all probability, evolved out of a lexical corruption of 
‘Charchari', meaning a drum or a festifval of drums. Apparently, the 
articulate sounds da, ra and la being interchangeable, the word might 
have evolved out of the chad-chad sound of the drum. Charchari 
Chharchhari Chher chhera would thus provide an onomatopoeic deri- 
vation® and the festival would thus mean one of eating, merrymaking 
and dancing to the tune of drum beating. In fact this festival does not 
have much of a ritualistic significance, although food prepared at home 
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on this occasion is as usual offered to the deities as a customary rite. It 
is very largely a communal jubilation related to the new harvest, and 
celebrated through extensive feasting and rnerrymaking. 

The approach of the festival is characterized by two important 
events following the completion of the harvesting operations by most of 
the farmers throughout the zone. On the one hand the payments to the 
halias or the labourers engaged on the basis of annual contract are 
finalised as Push Puni is the day of the termination of annual contract as 
well as the day of the agreement for fresh contract for the ensuing year. 
While the rich landlords have their granaries full, packed with the yield 
of the land, the labourers get their annual payment or the agreed share 
of the output known as 'nishtar' and the fresh‘appointees collect their 
advances. In short, within the expectation-range of each of the families, 
there is a feeling of plentifulness in each home. Some money is available 
to be invested on purchasing a piece of new cloth or two. There is in fact 
little to earn and many to keep, yet much has to be done for the 
approaching Push Puni. Hence this is an intensely busy time for every 
one, more particularly for the sellers and buyers in the market-places in 
the centrally situated villages known as the hats. 

The other catching scene in the village is the mirthful activity of the 
younger foik, boys and girls, who go about from door to door coltecting 
materials for their own programme of feasts, singing the 'Chherchhera' 
song rhythmically to the beating of sticks on the ground. They come in 
batches, and are ordinarily satisfied with & handful of rice, parched rice, 
a little of molasses or some coins. Their elders at home encourage them’ 
by offering them some presents on their own, rather than frowning 
upon the practice as undignified or improper. The more interesting 
targets of attack for these children are the elderly women in the family. 
No less common is the delightful mock-quarrel between the old grand- 
mother-like women on the one hand aud the group of teasingly wicked 
children reciting the Chherchhera song in ever louder voices when the 
former play-act anger or unconcern. The village youth onthe other hand 
draw up their programmes of cultural competitions in sports, music and 
engage in other merry-makings like Champa-fights on an intervillage 
basis. In a nutshell, the entire village folk of all ages are roused up to 
activity to observe the Chher chhera festival in a befitting manner. 

The first great annual event in the agricultural society is the begin- 
ning of the ripening of the early variety of staple crop in the fields which 
marks the celebration of 'Nuakhai’, and the next is the joyous harvesting 
of the late variety that is celebrated on the occasion of Chher-Chhera: 
Cultivation isan age-oid occupation; even so, its annual execution, often 
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hazardously conditoned by thesun and the rains, is verily ever new,and 
constitutes a thrilling experience of hopes and fears that characterize the 
rejoicings of Nuankhai and Chher-Chhera Puni. Hence, however inti- 
mately known, the two festivals have never lost their importance and 
charm. More so, because from time immemorial the popular folk in this 
zone have chosen to celebrate these festivals on a community basis. It is 
easy to appreciate how the primal adivasi instinct for an undifferenti- 
ated communal life has continued to pulsate through these ceremonies 
to the present day. 

The Push Puni rejoicings are prirnarily characterised by family get- 
together and neighbourly give and take. But, outside home, community 
dinners are also not uncommon. The whole day is spent in mirthful 
pastimes viz : indoor games, outdoor plays, competitions, sports, sankir- 
tan and other music as well as dances. The adivasis enjoy the day in 
absorbing dances, joined by both men and women, while the drummers 
provide the maddening music. The Pousha Parva among the aboriginals 
had also a special religious significance in certain areas, where people 
used to offer to their goddesses animal sacrifices, and sometimes human 
sacrifices, till the last century as in the case of the Tokimara Parva’ inthe 
Dharamgarh Subdivision of Kalahandi district. The superstition was 
that if the tribal chief would sacrifice his daughter to the goddess there 
would be a bumper crop. 


DURGA PUJjA 


Of the festivals connected with religion the most important is Durga 
Puja including Mahastami and Dashahara. Durga has not only been 
conceived as the eternal power of creation, sustenance and destruction 
in the Hindu scriptures, but the deity is also worshipped under various 
names by the aboriginal tribes with the simple faith that she can make or 
wreck, kill or protect, according to her will, that is inscrutable and 
inescapable. Among the Hindus, gorgeous arrangements are made for 
merry-making along with worship of goddess Durga in all temples as 
well as in specially erected pandals during the bright fortnight of 
Aswina. T he adivasis join these festivals organised in the central places. 
But their own worship of the goddess in their own localities, which 
ordinarily includes sacrifices of goats and fowls, eating and drinking 
followed by long dances, has a character of its own. The prevailing belief 
is that the goddess thus worshipped would bring them plenty of harvest 
and protect them from diseases and wild beasts. Their sincerity and 
devotion suggest the continuing strength of the age-old belicf, Peculiar 
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superstitions are current in different localities connected with the Puja. 
For example, at Ampani in the Kalahandi district the fair held in 
connection with Budharaja Jatra® closes before evening as the belief 
prevails that the tiger of the god would visit the spot to partake of the 
Prasad, and hence staying there after nightfall would be dangerous. In 
Junagarh, again, during the Khandabasa Jatra’ of Goddess Lankeswari, 
a sword is placed by the Ruler of Kalahandi in a particular position, 
which, if found disturbed in the morning, is considered an evil omen. 

The festival of Durga Puja is popular throughout the zone, but the 
Bali Jatra of goddess Sureswari of Sonepur, Patkhanda Jatra of Jaran- 
singha and Sulia Jatra of Balangir district, the Chhatra Jatra of goddess 
Manikeswari of Bhawanipatna in Kalahandi are specially famous for the 
huge congregation of men and women and the lavishness of the wor- 
ship. The highlights of these festivals are large-scale slaughter of sacri- 
ficial animals, such as goats, sheep, fowl and at places buffaloes; but the 
ghastly sight is tolerated by the masses because it is believed that that 
would please the mother goddess, bringing in plenty and security forall. 
This also conditions the mind against thé impulses of fear and disgust, 
while the music and the dance as well as the fairs provide occasions for 
merrymaking to the community at large. 


BHAIJIUNTIA 


The festival reaches its climax on the Mahastami Day. Besides the 
usual offerings and worship in the temples and pandals one remarkable 
socio-religious feature of the festival is Bhaijiuntia, a Brata observed by 
the women, young and old, married and unmarried throughout the 
zone. It is a total fast undertaken by them for the whole day and the night 
with the aim of invoking mother Durga's benediction for the long life 
and prosperity of their Bhai or brother(s). This is a Brata unknown in . 
other parts ‘of Orissa. Generally, the married sisters of the house visit 
their parental homes to observe this Brata. The sisters put on new saris 
presented to them by their brothers and worship Durga at night with 
bunches of Durva, and flowers, while the following morning, the broth- 
ers, wearing new dress presented by their sisters, are offered the Durva- 
bunches as manifest benediction of goddess Durga. The congregation of 
the visiting sisters with their children, who go about paying visits to the 
homes of familiar neighbours and relatives, brings a happy union of 
childhood mates, and the entire community is charged with a wonder- 
fully satisfying feeling of joy and reunion. 
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Bhaijiuntia as a Brata has not been sung in the Hindu Purans, so that 
it can be claimed as a festival of Aryan origin. On the other’ hand the 
austerity and devotion remarkable among the tribals in observing the 
fast is clearly indicative of its aboriginal character. It has been adopted 
by the immigrant Hindus later after realising its great importance as a 
measure of extending, beyond marriage, the family ties among brothers 
and sisters. The system is designed to ensure that marriage or other- 
wise, the affectionate relationship between brothers and sisters who 
were fed at the breast of the same mother should be perpetuated till the 
end of life. And this great cultural value underlying the celebration has 
been responsible for its popularity among all classes, namely, adivasis, 
harijans and Hindus of the zone. 

Of particular note in this connection is the Dalkhai dance organised 
in many parts of Sambalpur and Bolangir districts. Generally, the 
visiting sisters and those at home form one wing while the opposite wing 
is marked by the men-folk. At times, the women of one village dance 
opposite to the young men of another village. As the rhythmic music of 
the instruments continues the two parties sing to each other songs in 
their own dialects, much of it improvised on the spot, the therne being 
the lives of the young, uninhibitedly giving expression to the passions 
and longings of youth. The witty exchanges and graceful dance provide. 
a feast to the eyes and ears. The tireless dance continues for the whole 
night despite the austere fast undertaken by the women. 


PUAJIUNTIA 


Another fast of similar austerity for the women of the area is the 
Puajiuntia, observed by mothers to invoke the grace of lord Dutibahana 
or Dharma Niranjana for the long life and prosperity of their sens. The 
course of the fast, the offering of Durva bunches at the worship, the 
function in the morning of offering the Durva to sons, the wearing of 
new clothes by the mothers and children are all similar. The fast is also 
observed by married women in some parts of the coastal districts, but 
there it is often limited to the barren women, while throughout the west 
zone, it isa compulsory fast for mothers. Barren women, too, observe the 
fast with the hope of begetting children. 

The worship of goddess Durga has other forms, too. The Kalasi Jatra 
of Kartika and Mangala Jatra of Chaitra have a peculiar feature in as-. 
muchas the Dehuri or priest, strangely dressed in red printed cloth, with 
profuse vermillion make-up, and wearing wreathes of Mandar flowers 
comes under the possession of the deity and moves around the locality 
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with violent bodily movements in consonance with the beating of drums 
and other musical instruments. In reverential devotion the people offer 
the Devata vegetarian and animal sacrifices for fulfilment of their 
wishes. The Devata, it is believed, accepts the worship and confers 
boons. The Karamsani Jatra of Bhadra is also widely popular among the 
harijans and tribals. It is otherwise known as Karma or Madal Jatra. 
After the sacrifices they eat, drink and enjoy the festival nights in Karma 
dance. This practice of the priest coming under the possession of the 
deity's powers is also prevalent in case of many other Jatras connected 
with Durga Puja. | 

In the context of the great importance of Durga in the Hindu 
scriptures, one notes a remarkable aspect of the worship of Durga in the 
west zone, both in case of the deities installed in the.temples and the 
obscure Gramadevatis. The priest at such places is invariably an aborigi- 
nal Dehuri, Deheri or Jhankar. Brahmin priests have, of course, been 
Jatterly appointed, particularly in some temples installed in the erst- 
while princely states, and they also have their access to all other shrines. 
But the tradition of having aboriginal dehuries for the worship along 
with the offerings of extensive sacrifices and, above all, the folk dances 
forming the core of the community celebrations, sufficiently prove the 
adivasi origin of this worship, having its later modifications in the shape 
of the modern Durga Puja. 

This feature of the order of priesthood is also the same in case of the 
Siva worship in this zone. The god of snakes and the Linga, as the spouse 
of Parvati (literally, daughter of the mountain) an incarnation of Durga, 
is equally eulogised in the Hindu scriptures as the deity of a cult similar 
in its importance and acceptability to Sakti cult. But Lord Siva is: wor- 
shipped in the west zone in most places by non-Brahmin priests known 
as Thanapatis who are non-adivasi Hindus, while Brahmin priests have 
free access to the worship as well. 

The other important aspect relates to the devotees both men and 
women, who are allowed to go close to the Linga as well as the image of 
Sakti and make offerings of flowers, sandalpaste, vermillion and flowers 
and sacred leaves directly without the mediation of priests. This brings 
the human beings in direct communion with the two deities of worship 
who are looked upon as the parents of the universe. This human touch 
renders the idea of attaining Sivaloka or Nirvan, ultimate, salvation, a 
possible sequence for one and all. On the other hand the ceremonies and 
festivals connected with their worship become pronouncedly humanis- 
tic, bringing down the gods, asit were, from their heavenly heights tothe 
level of the common man. 
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SITALSASTHI 


One great example is the Sitalsasthi Jatra of Sambalpur and Barpali. 
Of late this festival is driving roots elsewhere in the region. This Jatra 
which is connected with the marriage of Siva with Parvati is an all-India 
festival, observed and organised in various ways in all the Siva shrines. 
But the observance of the festival in Sambalpur has its own peculiarity. 
The whole Jatra is conceived as a real marriage of a man with a woman 
from two different families with two of the eminent persons in the 
locality playing the role of parents, one of them as the bridegroom's 
guardian and the other, as the father of Parvati. A whole ritual of 
marriage is enacted with the bride's father offering the hand of his 
daughter in marriage to Siva, who is brought by the bridegroom's 
people to his home with due pomp and ceremony in a formal bridal 
procession. I 

The Jatra starts with Patar Pendi, a function during which the 
bridegroom's party presents to the bride's father a bunch of Sal leaves in 
token of their consent to accept Parvati as Siva's spouse. Then follows in 
two days' time the Nyuta or Guagunda meaning the invitation to all the 
gods to join the bridal procession. This invitation is extended under the 
leadership of Nrusinha Dev and Sri Hanuman respectively on behalf of 
the two Babas, i.€., Sri Balukeswar Baba of Nandapara and Sri Loknath 
Baba of Jharuapara, the principal deities whose marriage is celebrated 
ona grand scale. On the Panchami day of the bright fortnight of Jyestha 
the Babas are carried ina grand procession to the bride's place where the 
marriage is solemnised exactly in the fashion of a social marriage. A feast 
is held and the bride's father has also to spend on offering some dowry 
to the lord. Inthe evening of Sasthi the newly-married images come back 
to their own temple. 

Then begins at late night the grand procession through the streets of 
the town with the images of the newly-wed at its head. The procession 
is about a kilometer long comprising about a hundred Ghantas, a 
hundred sets of Jhanja and Mrudanga as well as Conchshells numbering 
more than fifty. Besides, the various folk dance parties numbering 
twenty or more at times in colourful clothes join the procession. At 
intervals are arranged eight to ten four-wheeled low chariots carrying 
professional dancing girls, to provide entertainment to more thana lakh 
of spectators who flock to the town from the neighbouring areas to 
witness the procession that lasts till late afternoon the following day. It 
isa joyous community that moves and dances, as it were, at the instance 
of the divine couple that agree to descend to the level of man enjoying 
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the social mirth, in an act thatisa fore-runner of the impending rains that 
would cool down the blazing heat of the land, and help seeds to sprout 
as a promise of rich harvest. The human feeling of oneness with the 
divine thus highlighted is comparable only with that of the devotees of 
Lord Jagannath at the Car festival. 

Besides Sitalsasthi other religious festivals are observed, such as 
Shiva Ratri, Dol Jatra, Laxmi Puja, Ganesh Puja, Saraswati Puja and a 
host of other Bratas according to the Hindu Puranas. The Narsingh 
Chaturdasi Mela at Narsingnath, Shiva Ratri Mela at Huma, Harisankar 
and Titilagarh attract very large numbers of devotees. Ratha Jatra is held 
at almost all central places after the pattern of the Car festival at Puri. 
Fairs are also held at the shrines of Nilakantheswar of Kusuda in 
Kalahandi district on the occasion of Makar Mela and at Themra near 
Sambalpur and other places on the occasion of Makara Jatra. A three- 
day fair attended by about fifty thousand people is held annually at 
Hirakud on the occasion of the Viswakarma.Puja. | 

The Dhanu Jatra of Bargarh held during December-January is a 
dramatic presentation of thejourney of Srikrishna from Gopa to Mathura 
which finally resulted in the death of Kansa, the despot of Mathura. Two 
specific areas inthe suburbs of the townare earmarked as the two places, 
Gopa and Mathura, and the whole episode is enacted during a month- 
long festival along with the singing of Krishna Lila or the anecdotes of 
Krishna. A similar Jatra is held in the month of Chaitra at Bargaon in the 
district of Sundargarh. It is based on the Ramayana and commences 
with Ram Navami. The whole of the Ramayana is sung and important 
episodes, syich as Seeta's marriage, Lanka on fire, killing of Ravana and 
Ramabhishek are enacted. Imitation chariots called Prabha are carried 
on human shoulders at important points like King Dasaratha's journey 
to Mithila, the war between Rama and Ravana, and so on. Masks and 
gorgeous robes are objects of great attraction for the simple village folk, 
mainly tribals from the surrounding areas; and the fortnight-long fair - 
attended by dealers of various consumer goods from far and near turns 
the whole Jatra into a busy marketing centre. 

Looking critically at the nature and conduct of these and similar 
other festivals in the zone one feels how they have been characterized by, 
and how they characterize in their turn, the nature of the people that 
involve themselves in them. Hardy as they are like the hard rock that 
supports them below their feet, they have a faith as strong in their 
philosophies.as in their superstitions. Contrarily, brought up as they are 
in the lap of mother nature, with her rich beauteous green and with her 
dancing springs that flow down the mountains -- milk-like streams that 
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provide as well as support the life-sap inside their frames -- amidst the 
erernal music of myriads of singing birds, they nourish a simple and 
sympathetic human heart dedicated to a carefree mirthful present rather 
than pining for what is not. You can find them singing and dancing 
satisfied with the small collections of fruits and roots from the jungles 
but seldom worrying about their forgettable poverty. This is a part of 
their habit of thought, word and deed. In short, it is their culture. And 
this is amply reflected in their fairs and festivals, their cerernonies and 
celebrations. 

Sambalpur. 
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Bhima Bho;i : 
Poet Laureate of Mahima Religion 


Pabitra Mohan Nayak 


'Behold, the world is full of blessings!', sang pcet Gangadhar Meher, 
a contemporary of Bhima Bhoi. Gangadhar Meher, born in an humble 
weaver's family of Barpali, sang of beauty and truth in a world debased 
by falsehood and fraud, while Bhima Bhoi, rooted in the Garjat jungles 
of Western Orissa, with no enlightenment of formal education, no first- 
hand knowledge of the Veda and the Upanishad rose to ethereal heights . 
of monothéism and preached one God, one law, one religion. Ina society 
divided and dominated by casteism, polytheism, brahminical ortho- 
doxy and royal authority, here was a poet who hoisted his standard of 
revolt against social inequality, political oppresssion, religious fanati- 
cism and caste discrimination : 

No slave to Rulers, no debtor to money-lenders, 
I wander where I please. Who can stop me ? 

No one could. Only his Guru, Mahima Swami, founder of the Alekh 
cult, fountainhead of his spiritual inspiration and poetic insight was the 
monarch of his mind, the guide, the guardian of his heart and soul of all 
his moral being. 

Bhima Bhoi came across Mahima Swamiat the age of fourina village 
of Rairakhol : “When I had completed four years, I came across, in the 
month of Jyestha, a yogi moving in the village. He looked shabby with 
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a saffron kopen on, but I have seen the emblems of Sankha and Chakra 
in his hands. He stood on a cross-road with a broken earthen pot for 
alms, and, when nobody responded, he shouted, 'dharma', 'dharma' 
and left the place", he later confided.’ Bhima Bhoi met Mahima Swami 
again at the age of sixteen when the shades of the prison-house were 
beginning to close in upon him. Swamiji initiated him into Mahima 
religion. In this psychological state, writes Dr. Mansing in The Saga of 
the Land of Jagannath, he came in touch with the wandering preacher, 
Mahima. This contact turned the servant-boy into an inspired poet, a 
page into a prophet. This reminds us of a similar meeting in the last 
century in the Kali temple at Dakhineswar near Calcutta between saint 
Ramkrishna and young Narendranath with consequences of similar 
nature. 

Dr. Mansing calls Bhima Bhoi the greatest of the tribals. It was 
perhaps this love of truth in these tribals, writes he, that turned an 
illiterate, poor, blind Khond in the second half of the last century into an 
uncompromising socio-religious iconoclast; a poet, saint and prophet 
with profound influence on large masses of people in Orissa. Bhima 
Bhoi was the poet laureate of the Alekh cult, whose vigorous ethical and 
monotheistic bhajans in Oriya have been thrilling and edifyiing the 
minds of millions even today. The average Khond is still an animist. It 
is, thérefore, amazing how from a primitive, animistic society there 
sprang a man who, spurning the specious ways of decadent Hinduism, 
rose into the pure, thin air of Vedantic abstractions and Buddhistic self- 
culture, which even iritellectuals find somewhat too demanding. 

If to Dr. Harischandra Das, Bhima Bhoi was the greatest exponent of 
Mahima religion, to Nilamani Senapati, he was the first and foremost 
missionary of the Mahima cult.’ Just as Sankara defended India against 
degenerate Buddhism, and Ramkrishna against the invasion of Christi- 
anity, Bhima Bhoi checked the spread of Vaisnavism, on the one hand, 
and Christianity, on the other, through the Mahima religion which, in 
a sense is the most revolutionary of all the religions propagated in 
Orissa. 

The Mahimaites, like the Christians, believe in one religion, one 
caste, one God. "Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven images or any likeness of anything that in 
heaven above or that is in the earth beneath or that is in the water under 
the earth"$ The injunction could very well have come from the mouth of 
Bhima Bhoi. To him there was no knowledge except self-knowledge, no 
god except Alekh, the fount ofall life, object ofall tove, the light of a finite 
world. Mahima was to Bhima Bhoi, what Atman was to Sankara, and 
Brahman to the Upanishad. But Sankara does not ban idol-worship, 
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while Bhima Bhoi does. Sankara admits Maya or Avidya as the cause of 
creation, Bhima does not. Sankara adopts knowledge, Bhima, devotion, 
for apprehension of the Ultimate. To Sankara, the search for identity, the 
search for the Paramatman in the Atman is devotion. To Bhima, devo- 
tion is self-surrender, self-obliteration, as it is to Ramkrishna Par- 
amhansa, though unlike Ramkrisna, Bhima does not believe in idol 
worship. 

It is difficult to believe.that such a man was born in the thick of the 
Garjat jungles. Bhima Bhoi was born at Jatasinga’ on the border of the 
Ex-States of Rairakhol and Sonepur sometime in 1849-50. If Bhima Bhoi 
composed his first bhajan at the age of sixteen® and it was sung in the 
Mahima Convention of Khuntuni, Dhenkanal in 1865, as observed by 
Viswanath Baba, the suggested year of his birth must be correct. 

Whether Bhima Bhoi was born blind has been fiercely debated over 
the years. Gopal Chandra Praharaj/ Dr. A. B. Mohanty, Pt. Vinayak 
Misra,’ Dr. Mansing,!* Viswanath Baba,!! N. N. Basu," Prof. C. R. Das,!3 
and Dr. N. K. Sahu,’ agree on his blindness. But Dr. K. C. Panigrahi,!5 
opposes their view on the basis of strong internal evidences. If he were 
blind, how could he see the yogi in saffron-cloth at the age of four, tend 
the cattle in the forest at twelve, and write the numerous poems with his 
own hands ? If he were born blind, how is it that, being highly sensitive, 
he expresses no Miltonic self-pity over his blindness anywhere in the 
whole range of his poetry? It is true that throughout his work there is no 
regret for loss of sight, no protest. But it is also equally true that he 
himself testifies to his lack of eyesight : "1 cannot see with my fleshly 
eyes"; "I am a sinner born blind"; “Blind from the beginning I have 
offered you, my Lord, my body and my soul".!” Thus Bhima Bhoi is 
himself responsible for these confusions and controversies over his 
alleged blindness. 

B. C. Mazumdar, who had been associated with Sonepur Durbar 
since the last quarter of the last century, when Bhima Bhoi was living in 
his Khaliapali ashram, observes that the poet went blind on the thresh- 
old of his youth.!® B. M. Sing Deo, who had extended some help to Bhima 
Bhoi, himself writes in his Introduction to Brahma Nirupana Gita, 
"Whenever someone praised Bhima Bhoi, he used to reply, ‘After all, 
am born blind’. Yet, perhaps, he was not. For he was a cowherd. Form 
his boyhood he suffered an eye-disease." Nepak, who supports Dr. K.C. 
Panigrahi, goes overto the other campin his book Bhima Bhoi, the greatest 
Adivasi poet-prophet : "He (Bhima Bhoi) could recognise persons by. 
raising his eye-brows with his hands. Otherwise, he was not able to see 
anybody." Thus, much can be said on both sides on the vexed question 
of his blindness, with no likelihood of a consensus in the absence of yet 
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more incontrovertible historical evidence. For the present, it may be 
safer to believe that Bhima Bhoi lost his eye-sight towards the later part 
of his life. Those who maintain that he wrote his poems with his own 
hands to prove that he was not blind appear to forget that he was 
illiterate. Bhima Bhoi's boyhood was too vagrant and poor to allow him 
to enter any school. 

Bhima Bhoi's father left him in his infancy and his mother, after her 
re-marriage with one Sudam Khond at Landibandh of Boudh, utterly 
neglected him. From the age of 7 to 11, he lived at Kankanpara, cleaning 
the cowshed and husking paddy in the house of one Chaitanya Pradhan 
who recited The Bhagavata by Jagannath Das every evening, while the 
boy Bhima Bhoi would sit ina corner in dim light and listen, and listen 
till the lines were written on his mind so that when he grew up into aboy 
of 12, he would recite the lines so loud and clear that the whole forest 
rang from end to end. During this time, Bhima Bhoi tended cattle in the 
forest quenching his hunger with handfuls of water from the running 
stream.’ During this time Mahima Swami one night stood at the door 
of Bhima Bhoi's cottage at Kankanpara, Rairakhol, initiated him, and 
blessed him with poetic genius. Later Mahima Swami sent Hari Panda 
and Basu Panda from Atabira of Sambalpur and Markanda Das and 
Dharmananda Das from Jorada of Angul to record the spontaneous 
overflow of Bhima Bhoi's irrepressible inspiration.” 

In his songs, Bhima Bhoi pitted himself against all the reactionary 
forces of the time. The consequences were expectedly serious. His 
cottage was burnt. He was dropped into a well. He was chained and 
beaten. The Raja of Rairakhol clapped him into jail, and then drove him 
out into Sangrampur, a village in the Ex-State of Sonepur, where he 
spent a few years cleaning the cowshed and making ropes out of sabai 
grass. 

But one who is born to cleanse the world is not destined to use the 
broomstick for long. Bhima Bhoi left Sangrampur for Sonepur town, 
where Yuvaraj Prataprudra got him married to Annapurna, a brahmin 

' girl. Bhima Bhoi's relentless battle against brahmin-superiority was 
crowned with this marriage. And then in 1877, Raja Niladhar Sing Deo 
settled him in an ashram at Khaliapali,*! an ashram where he achieved 
a synthesis between tife spiritual and life temporal. Bhima Bhoi was not 
an escapist. He did not abjure the way of all flesh. He did not preach a 
religion based on renunciation. Others before him ran away from the 
world, and then withdrew into a cocoon wherein they kept themselves 
to themselves. Bhima Bhoi withdrew from within and expanded into 
and embraced the whole mankind:?? 
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Who can bear to see man suffer so much ? 
Hurl nie to hell, O Lord, but save mankind ! 


Bhima Bhoi died on the 14th day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna in 
1895 and was buried on the spot where he had slept. "They bury the 
dead" writes B. C. Mazumdar on the customs of the Kumbhipatias, "for 
they do not believe in the purity of fire. They raise a tomb over the 
interred body of the Guru and light a lamp at the tomb every evening to 
do honour to him." 

So Khaliapali became the seat of Bhima Bhoi's spiritual struggles and 
poetic life; Khaliapali--solitary, forest-clad, hill-bound, frequented by 
hundreds of his followers with knotted hair on the head, kopen on the. 
loin, saffron robe on the shoulders, a palm- -leaf in hand and a bag by the 
side, chanting 'Mahima Alekh sarana’. There in a sequestered corner of 
his ashram, Bhima Bhoi sat and poured forth 'in profuse unpremedi- 
tated strains’ his inspired utterances on the Nameless and the Formless, 
sin and salvation, God and His creation, earth and heaven, genesis and 
metempsychosis. Whatever the place of Mahimaism in the religious 
movements of Orissa, observes Prof. C. R. Das in his Odisare Mahima 
Dharma (Mahima Religion in‘ Orissa), the greatest gift of Mahima 
religion to Oriya literature is Bhima Bhoi. ‘Bhima Bhoi attributes this 
poetic power to the blessings of his Guru. No doubt, his poetry received 
impetus fromthe continuous encouragementand inspiration of Mahima 
Swami. What goddess Sarala was to Sarala Das, Mahima was to Bhima 
Bhoi - the sure source of his creative sensibility. But to attribute his 
poetic faculty altogether to the grace of Mahima would be wrong. For 
Bhima Bhoi attempted secular poetry before he met Mahima Swami. "I 
became a poet", writes Bhima Bhoi, “on the fulfilment of the tapasya 
performed in my previous life."2* The songs he heard'in his childhood 
from Chaitanya Pradhan and the bitter trials of his early life had 
sensitised his soul. 

Bhima Bhoi was an instant poet. To compose songs and sing them 
was his boyhood habit. When the Guru initiated him or the Raja of 
Sonepur threatened him® or the playful children pressed him for a 
song, Bhima Bhoi burst into spontaneous poetry. Like the poetry of 
Aurobindo the stories of Ramkrishna, and the lyrics of Sur Das, the 
songs of Bhima Bhoi came 'like a leaf to a tree’. The love-songs of Radha 
and Krsna were the product of the first flush of his youth. From 
'Karunasagara Hari Kamvu Chakrapani' to "Kshamanidhi Kahuchanti’, 
from"Jaiphula; to Rasarkeli, he is everywhere the love-hungry poet, 
intoxicated with youth. Here is no restriction of Mahima religion, no 

control of the senses, no mystery of the Brahman. Drawing Radha and 
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Krsna into the vortex of earthly life, the poet expresses his hunger for 
flesh in the most naked, provocative, sensuous language. Overstepping 
feminine shyness and hesitation, Radha offers her thigh with a sigh in 
Chautisa Madhuchakra and implores her companion in the most telling 
terms to bring about union with Krsna. The silent urge for sex in-the 
young poet is manifest in these lines charged with carnal desire. 
Bhima Bhoi used to sit in the morning in a corner of the room after 
taking a little gruel. The scribes - Hari Panda, Basu Panda, Markanda 
Das, Dharmananda Das, Jayaram Das, Muralidhar Das, Mohan Das and 
Anand Das - get ready with the stylus and palm leaves. And then he 
would dictate four songs at a time toa group of four scribes : "With the 
desire of saving the saints as well as the sinners, I used to compose in one 
rhyme four bhajans for the four ages of the world and distribute them 
in four directions."” Sometimes he would dictate to his disciples, sitting 
ina row, different lines which were finally gathered into a song. Such 
prolific, endless outburst of poetry is unprecedented in the history of 
literature; it was like a running stream of the forgst tract which was his 
home. Bhima Bhoi did not take care to preserve what he wrote, and 
these finished products were sent to Joranda, the seat of Mahima 
Swamy, for his approval after which they passed into the hands of the 
disciples present there. Some of his works were naturally lost to 
posterity in the process, but those that remain show in ample measure 
the genius that Bhima Bhoi was. They are Stuti Chintamani, Brahma 
Nirupana Gita, Nirveda Sadhana, Srutinisedh Gita, Adi Arita Gita, Brahma 
Chalaka, Astaka Bihari gita, Padmakalpa, Bhajanamala, Chautisa Mad- 
‘huchakra, "Manu Sabha Mandal", "Mahima Vinod", "Kali Bhagavat",. 
"Brahma Sanyukta Gita" etc. 
Bhima Bhoi, writes Prof. C. R. Das in his Odisare Mahima Dharma,. 
is first a devotee, then a poet, first a seer, then a creator. But such an 
Arnoldian dichotomy is neither psychologically nor rationally justified. 
For in Bhima Bhoi, as in Aurobindo, feeling and thought, emotion and 
ratiocination, poetry and philosophy are musically blended. At a time 
when the poetry of Ritiyuga, overornamented with figures of speech 
and Sanskritised diction, overburdened with high-born characters and 
over-taxed with descriptions of the body and beauty of women, held the 
stage, it was Bhima Bhoi who rescued Oriya poetry from the painted 
precincts of the palace and enriched it with the language of the common 
man, and the dust and clay of the country-side. The simplicity, sincerity, 
naturalness, ease, fluency and spontaneity of his poetry lent a freshness, 
a relief to the poetry of the period. In the words of Sarbeswar Das, his is 
the poetry of naked experience whose beauty is derived from the 
unsophisticated freshness of the forest and the unconcealed frankness 
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of the tribals. 

While at Rairakhol, Bhima Bhoi composed Adi Anta Gita, Astaka 
Bihari Gita, Nirveda Sadhana and Jaiphula, Rasarkeli, Dalkhai and 
Baula songs. These were effusions of his youth. The Dalkhai and 
Rasarkeli songs are uninhibited expressions of his youthful exuberance, 
while the Baula songs are vitriolic utterances on the corruptions and 
degenerations of the time. 

It is only when Bhima Bhoi settled down toa peaceful life of quiet re- 
‘tirement and conjugal bliss that he wrote his major works. Stuti Chinta- 
mani, first published by Maharaja B. M. Sing Deo, is considered his 
masterpiece wherein Bhima Bhoi recounts the misery of his early life, 
the hostility of the socicty and the blessings of Mahima leading to the 
peace and tranquillity of his later years. He is at his best, like Tennyson, 
when he expresses the trepidations of his heart, the travails of his life. 
The passages reverberate with the wailing cry of despair, the tearing of 
his soul, the trembling feet and the faltering hands, his angry protests 
and passionate entreaties. To Sarbeswar Das, Stuti Chintamani with the 
madness of the poet's: love-saturated soul, the volcanic hunger of the 
undivided devotee for salvation, the bitter sufferings of the righteous 
and the clarion-call of the poet to the slumbering mankind to awake and 
arise, has no parallel in literature. The poet now complains before the 
Lord like a child, now bangs him for the slings and arrows of his 
outrageous fortune, now floods the earth with his repentant tears: "And 
they showed their begging bowl and received God's plenty / And I, the 
residues, grains of sand. My Praravdha, My fate :"*; "Saddled with 
shame, my shoulders ache / How long shall I carry these bundles; Lord, 
bundles to the left and bundles to the right ?3%; "Lord, how canIsing your 
glory boundless ?/ I wonder, I plunge into the sea of Brahman’; "Take 
my body, my life, my Lord; I offer myself at your feet."”? 

But Bhima Bhoi is no frail creature. He sheds no woman's tears. At 
atime whenindividualliberty was non-existent, he hoisted his standard 
of revolt against society and its superstitions. The degradation of the 
society, the deprivation of the downtrodden stirred his human anger. It 
needed supreme courage to go against idolatry and casteism in a 
brahmin-dominated society, to protest against the ruthless tyzanny of 
kings when theirauthority was paramount. And yet he stood up: "Ishall 
see which fatherless child keeps his caste then; "Why do you bark ? 
Have I squandered away the property of your forefathers ?"™; "This is 
what they say, the fallen sinners, the foul-hearted fools, / The demons 
the bone-eaters, who have turned strong bed-fellows."” Here is no 
dream of a celestial earth of Madhusudan Rao, no escapism of Radha- 
nath Ray from a nightmarish death-i -in-life, but an indomitable desire to 
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destroy the existing order: "I could turn the earthina day, ina minute."?¢ 
As Sarbeswar Das writes, Bhima Bhoi's poetry is inspired by the courage 
and anger, manliness and fierce will-power, profound self-confidence 
and fearless brilliance of a rebel. Bhima Bhoi sheds no idle tears over the 
degeneration of the society, he does not remain content with the final 
sacrifice for the cause of Mahima religion, he takes an oath touching the 
Mahanadi to cleanse the world. He resolves to wage a fierce battle 
against stupidity and untruth, intolerance and inequality. He even 
declares a war against Lord Jagannath.”” Mahima dharma, observes 
Prof. C. R. Das, does not acknowledge the greatness of Jagannath cult 
which is the source of all learning and the confluence of all religions. 

Bhim Bhoi was a devotee who believed in non-attachment, observes 
poet Binod Chandra Naik, and yet, instead of forgiving his opponents, 
he threatens them with dire consequences, and to his eyes, rolling in 
anger, the earth appears a blade of grass, and Mahima Swami, a 
formidable dictator : "Torture your devotee? Aren't you ashamed ? Get 
Out !8 B.C. Naik measures Bhima Bhoi's anger where he should have 
seen his philanthropic sorrow, his love for the bleeding humanity. 
Bhima Bhoi was a humanist. His devotion was meditative and phild- 
sophic, marked by intense human sympathy. Each death diminished 
him, for, like Donne, he was.involved in mankind : "Kick him, and my 
shoulders ache, I am flesh and blood, lord !/ And I cannot bear the 
miseries of mankind." 

Bhima Bhoi must have witnessed in the later half of the last century 

.the gross social disparities between haves and have-nots, brahmins and 
non-brahmins, landlords and tenants, money-lenders and insolvent 
debtors. The devastating famine that visited Orissa in 1866 further 
widened this yawning chasm between the classes. There was a huge 
exodus of famine-stricken multitudes from the coastal districts into the 
Garjat states. Bhima Bhoi must have seen the panic of the people, their 
hunger arid their malnutrition, to which the low-born poet himself had 
been a helpless victim. We, therefore, find in his poetry a deep concern 
for the underdogs, a voice agitated and agonised for the suffering 
millions, a Blakean desire for the arrows of fire to destroy this caste- 
ridden, class-dominated society where the poor didn't have the right to 
a square meal a day. 

The Rulers of the Ex-states imposed exorbitant taxes on the people. 
Their atrocious agents were the gauntias, village headmen, who owned 
vast acres of land and extracted high rent and revenues from the people 
who did not have the wherewithal to pay them. The eager money- 
lenders exploited this situation to their advantage. They demanded 
“ompound interest, and the poor villagers, unable to discharge the debt, 
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mortgaged their land and Hiecatcd with their family to other places to 
seek their fortune, while some slaved away all life in the fields of their 
masters. The system of Vethi and Vegari, free labour for the Ruler 
swelled the royal treasury but added insult to the workers' injury. 
Whenever an embankment was to be erected, a building constructed, or 
a tank excavated, the royal agents were ready to whip the unprotesting, 
unprotected poor, the helpless uncle Toms into service. Bhima Bhoi 
fought for them, wrote for them, lived for them, pleaded with: the 
Mahima for them : “Come along, come along, Lord! All the twenty one 
worlds are falling, sinking, where is your boat? Sea of Mercy ! Who will 
lose ? If you don't uphold your earth, who will ?"4° 

The major malady of the age was caste distinction. The brahmins 
hated Sudras, Gandas and Ghasia, low casté people whose birth was a 
curse and life, a story of endless humiliation. Ostracised from the high 
society, deprived of the minimum rights of the individual, they struggled 
and sweated from year to year in a society that lived on their labour but 
never cared to understand their problems and mitigate the pains of their 
marginalised existence. They were not allowed to wear shirts and use 
shoes which, in any case, they could not afford. The sound of their voice 
would make a brahmin's rneal uneatable and the shadow of their body 
would render his sacred thread unholy enough to warrant a ritual of 
purification. Into this society was Bhima Bhoi born and against this 
society did he bend his bow of ‘burning gold’. His tears consoled the low 
and the lowly. His words inflamed them. His dreams inspired them to 
wage a hopeless battle against the prevalent painful class-distinction. 
And yet Bhima Bhoi's Jerusalem was meant for atl : "All will live under 
one roof / For all are brothers, branches of one tree / All will have ore 
hearth." "Here it is", he tells Mahima, assuming the guardianship of 
mankind, "If the earth goes down, don't say, ‘You didn't teil me". Not 
mankind alone, but birds and animals, plants and planets must be 
saved. In a world divided by fanaticism and factionalism, idolatry and 
hero-worship, Bhima Bhoi was an iconoclast. In a society ruled by 

hatred and jealousy, anger and greed, exploitation and oppression, he 
preached in his bhajans the love that gives everything and asks for 
nothing. 

The bhajans of Bhima Bhoi, which preach truthfulness and forgive- 
ness, love and cornpassion, knowledge and meditation, conscience and 
renunciation, are the gongs of the soul born out of unadorned and 
unadulterated spiritual experience. Along the tinkling music of the 
castanet, these hymns, instinct with the eager desire for salvation, 
reverberate in the nocturnal silence of the countryside. They are a 
simplified Upanishad. Despite occasional verbal indiscipline, the poet's 
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God-realization in these hymns is extraordinarily broad-minded and 
his human touch exceptionally great. In the words of Bira Kishore Das, 
the reader of the bhajans and chautisas finds at many places manly, 
eloquent expression of the love-smeared poetic soul. Bhima Bhoi occu- 
pies a unique place among the chautisa writers of Orissa like Vatsa Das, 
Jagannath Das, Upendra Bhanja, Dinakrishna Das, Bhupati Pandit, 
Damodar Das, Bhakta Charan, Dasarathi Das, Daya Das, Dwarika Das, 
Braja Bihari Srichandan, Balabhadra Bhanja etc., since his chautisas are 
‘uncontaminated by the artificial air of medieval poetry. 

Bhima Bhoi not only writes ulta chautisas, he also uses ulta bhasa or, 
what may be called, twilight language, like the Panchasakhas and the 
medieval mystics. He creates a mysterious universe haloed by the 
presence of the One who lives in a temple built without pilJars, washed 
without lime, closed without shutters.*? Mahima shines without form, 
walks without limbs, laughs without countenance, tastes without tongue 
and chews iron balls without teeth.** He sleeps without bed, saves 
without pity, cooks without utensils, cultivates without plough, reaps 
without sowing, buys without paying and runs the family without 
spending.*® But the very next moment this Brahman becomes a palpable 
reality, the Krsna of Rasarkeli chautisa. Bhima Bhoi's was the lucid 
expression of the indescribable experience of the Brahman, the human 
expression of the profound philosophy of the Upanishad. 

The literary talent of the poet-devotee, Bhima Bhoi, writes Birakis- 
hore Das in his Foreword to Mahima Dharma O Divya drasta Bhima 
Bhoi, is extraordinary. The rich yogic literature produced by the blind 
tribal poet born in an ‘obscure village of the hill-bound Garjat is an 
undimmed symbol of his natural genius, his unlettered, untortured 
wisdom. The images used in his poetry. are gathered from the rural 
world where he Jived. They spring from the society of the Khond village 
and from his intimate experience of the naked nature of the Garjat : the 
cow and the calf, the cowherd and the cattle, the tiger and the hunter in 
the hill-caves, the boatman on the flood, the bark of the trees, the 
unpillared house, the cottage of clay with its bamboos and wattles, the 
bullocks and the plough, the field and the thrashing yard, the royal spy, 
the load-bearer, the borrower and the lender, the bridegrooms, the 
twindoors, braid like a bunch of banana, the square room, head with the 
pitcher, rock on the river ghat, the compost pit, the burning amber, the 
mustard flower, the unmated cow, and so on. 

Bhima Bhoi made no conscious effort to decorate his poetry. Ideas 
and images came fluently and fitted naturally into the framework. 
Figures of speech came unsought and took their place : “They pour 
abuses on my head like the showers of Sravana"“®; "The Formless has 
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assumed a form, a moon on earth"; "There is Brahma in the body {just 
as there is water in the cocount"*®; "I wait for my Lord, just as a traveller 
waits for the boatman"“’, etc. In his use of language, too, Bhima Bhoi was 
quite natural. Local and colioquial words are so profusely used in his 
poetry that while editing some of his poems, Prof. A.B. Mohanty has, in 
desperation, replaced quite a few words, which in their new form have 
lost the original connotation. 

Bhima Bhoi also attempted Bengali and Sanskrit poetry. The four un- 
published volumes of "Mahima Vinod" are written in broken Bengali 
just as his stiffest work "Manusabhamandala" is composed in broken 
Sanskrit, which justifies what he wrote elsewhere : ‘My poetry is carved 
in stone. / Too hard to penetrate.’ 

Thus Bhima bhoi was a versatile genius, the volume and quality of 
whose poetit output contributed substantially to the growth of Oriya 
literature. The myriad new notes of his hymns, the profound and sincere 
tone of his poetry, the intimate revelation of his changing moods of 
anger and surrender, humility and tranquillity, confrontation and con- 
ciliation, forgiveness and submissiveness, passion and pathos, self-pity 
and self-abnegation have rnade w.hat he produced so accessible and 
appealing, so human and universal. Bhinia Bhoi was a poet of the 
people. His language was racy and sinewy. The poetry he produced was 
meant for preaching, for propaganda among the half-fed millions, who 
live in clay cottages of Garjat jungles. It was meant to be read and 
adopted by them. And if Bhima Bhoi was unschooled and untaught, so 
far the better. He used no technical jargons, no learned figures of speech, 
no chiselled expressions, no profound phrase. For, his poetry was not 
meant to be discussed and dissected by the scholars of the Durbar. But 
to say he was not capable of Bhanja's verbosity is a travesty of truth. The 
impenetrabie "“Manusabhamandala" is an example of his challenging 
workmanship. The passionate, sensuous poetry of his youth, the Dalkhai, 
Rasarkeli, Baula songs provide another instance of his excellence. He 
could rival Bhanja in unconcealed, provocative expressions of un- 
abashed sex. To measure his greatness on the basis of the religious 
poems alone is an injustice. In fact, when he leaves enunciation of the 
doctrinal, didactic elements of Mahima religion, when he abandons the 
cold philosophy and abstruse high thoughts of his cult, he is himself. 
Bhima Bhoi was the poet of mankind. His poetry is deeply human. It 
rings with the hope and fear; anger and despair, anxiety and agony, 
aspirations and frustrations of generations. It is loud with the heart- 
beats of man. Therefore, Stuti Chintamani, which records the endless 
tribulations of the poet's life, the insults he received, the injuries he 
suffered, the tears he shed and the gradual unfolding of his soul to his 
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Master, alone will assure him a high place among the poets of Orissa. Yet 
he calls himself ‘poor Bhima”®, "lowly Bhima”! 'Bhima Kandha”® in his 
poetry. Bhima Bhoi might be a poor tribal, his dwelling might be the 
forest tract, his followers might be the illiterate, ignorant rustics among 
whom he lived and to whom he preached, but he was a spark divine, 
conscious of his divinity like the Son of Man : "I fear lest people brand 
me beastful, / But Iam the son of God, I know." Or else, within a short 
span of forty-five years, he could not have written so much and so well. 

Bhima Bhoi's poetry has no adornment of Riti Yuga or the epic heat 
of classical literature. It has no artistry of Bhanja, no chiselled phrase of 
Radhanath, no caderces of Kavisurya, but it combines the eager flow of 
Dinakrishna, the natural beauty ofSarala Das and the lyric simplicity of 
Jagannath Das. Bhima Bhoi never cared to revise what he wrote. 'Let 
poetry flow like the Mahanadi in monsoon;,'54 was his prayer. The bare 
simplicity of The Bhagavata controlled his longings. The Bhagavat Gita, 
the Vedas and the Upanishad influenced his ideas. "In my humble 
opinion", writes B. C. Mazumdar in his Typical Selections from Oriya 
Literature, Vol. 11, "he is a genius and for his moral courage and clarity 
of thought, he is a unique personality in Orissa." 
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EO 
Gangadhar 


Circumference and Centre : 
An Enquiry into Gangadhar's Poetic Matrix 


Madhusudan Pati 


One of the glaring deficiencies in Gangadhar-criticism relates to the 
elucidation of the connection between the kind of mind his life and 
environment fostered and the kind of poetry he wrote. It is not as if 
critical opportunities on this front have been altogether lacking. For 
instance, a major break-through was prepared for in 1955 with the 
publication of Siba Prasad Das' Gangadhar Patravali, containing a set of 
revealing correspondence between the poet and some of his contempo- 
rary admirers. Prior to that, Pandit Raghava Mishra's introductory 
remarks in Bhagaban Meher's collection of Gangadhar's writings’, as 
also Mayadhar Mansingh's piece, 'Meheranka Mahatva' had, no doubt, 
touched upon certain significant facets of character and living situation 
that came to be rather uncritically highlighted in subsequent Gan- 
gadhar-criticism; but it was Siba Prasad Das' Patravali that projected a 
fuller and more immediately communicative record of the circum- 
stances in which Gangadhar's poetic genius flourished ‘and matured. 
Two years later came Kabi Lip® from Visvabharati, with its focus on 
Radhanath, featuring a number of personal letters and a telling excerpt 
from Blumhardt's ‘Catalogue of the Library of India Office’. Together 
with the other background-material contained in it, the volume admira- 
bly served to highlight Radhanath's - and in the process, partly Gan- 
gadhar's - literary context. No new directions were, however, set or 
sought on the basis of such docurnents, aid, in essential terms, Gan- 
gadhar - appreciation advanced very little beyond what was already 
adumbrated in the reactions of poets and readers of his own generation. 


~ 
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With the centenary year of 1962 serving asa kind of focal point there 
did appear a cluster of extended readings in Gangadhar,* reactivating a 
process of closer examination of the texts, but critical perspective 
remained contined to some of the standard alignments fixed by Raghav 
Misra andothersin line with the observations of Radhanath, Nandakis- 
hore, Fakirmohan, and their like more than fifty years before. By and 
large, the new critics only offered fuller, more elaborately worked out 
accounts of the same themes. Among the broad conclusions to which 
most of these studies contributed, and which have largely continued to 
shape general thinking on Gangadhar till today, we notice a persistence 
of certain traditional notions like Gangadhar's being more a ‘natural’ 
poet than a skilled craftsman, with the main interest of ‘his poetry 
residing in its mora! sentiments, and his being an example of marvellous 
ethical and creative integrity, struggling against paralysing deficiencies 
of education and pecuniary hardships without ever allowing his artistic 
faith and sweetness of temper to get affected in the process. The stress 
has been on the 'in spite of's, the constraints, pressures and distractions 
under which his genius flourished, with an intention to cither eulogise 
its irrepressibie native excellence or insinuate a certain patronising 
attitude vis-a-vis Radhanath. In the process, critics seem to remain 
oblivious of the fact that the tenderness of sentiments and morai appeal 
which constituted the principal attraction of Gangadhar's verse for an 
earlier generation of readers like Chintamani Mahanty® could not, by 
themselves, have guaranteed its continued fascination among discrimi- 
nating readers in more modern times. 

Critics and readers were, no doubt, cautioned by scholars like N. 
Samantarai and G. C. Udgata not to over-do the theme of Gangadhar's 
poverty and by scholars like G. K. Brahma and others not to underrate 
Gangadhar's poetic learning and creative intelligence.° But, despite the 
fact that no serious scholar today would feel comfortable with the 
poverty-spontaneity nexus as a major critical determinant in the context 
of Gangadhar's poetry, there is an inexplicable persistence of the belief 
at the ground level. The publication of Pitriu Prasanga in 1977,and anew 
Gangadhar Granthavali’ in 1981 should have served as occasions for fresh 
critical thinking, but they did not. And during the last decade there have 
been a number of interesting essays, but no major publication to press 
home some new points of view. 

We might refer to the question of Gangadhar's creative individual- 
ity. Always at the centre of critical discourse, the theme. continues to be 
set along certain conventional lines emphasising qualities such as moral 
earnestness, tender delineation of sentiments, ‘sweetness’ of vision 
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sharing an Upanisadic character, spontaneity of art, love of nature, 
partiotic impulse, and so on. And nearly always Gangadhar's poetic 
character is sought to be defined on the basis of the traditional Indian 
outlook on life and literature, with Radhanath persistently brought in as 
the major point of departure. Such readings - quite unexceptionable in 
themselves - attained a kind of critical saturation a long time ago, and 
serve today to function as merely a kind of soporific, imparting a sense 
of deep absorption while, in fact, deadening perception and removing 
one from the vital reality of the text. They promote an interest in set 
stereotypes of critical phraseology at the cost of experience and vision. 
It is possible, however, to discern fresh relevancies in the same ojd 
biographical-historical data, and come up with a more intimate appre- 
ciation of Gangadhar's special identity as poet. Thus, for instance, one 
might corveniently probe into the socio-cultural implications of his 
religious temper and spiritual faith, and of his choice of poetic themes, 
by shifting the focus, for a while, from the Upanisadic heights and 
distant classical world, to the ordinary human plateau on which it rests, 
seeking to elucidate its milieu-governed character. Not the educational 
and cultural backwardness of Gangadhar's native region, but its large 
body of simple, unassuming folk with their robust faith and habitual, 
uncritical optimism would then be the more pertinent point of reference. 
The times were the same for both Gangadhar and Madhusudan; but, 
apart from their own individual differences of education and life-styles, 
the people among whom they lived and wrote were also different in 
terms of social character. And this seems to have determined the 
divergence in their tempers of mind and their poetic approaches to re- 
ligious experience as crucially as other elements of personal back- 
ground. | 
Madhusudan wrote of religious and mystical experiences with far 
greater singlemindedness and consistency than did Gangadhar. While 
his vision sought Himalayan heights for its delineation, and his style 
pursued a Miltonic resonance, Gangadhar's choice was for homely 
environments and ordinary objects in which to discover and project a 
sublime vision, and a more simple lyricism in which to convey the same. 
The distinctive quality of Madhusudan's poetry inheres ina fasciration 
for moral values in the abstract, Gangadhar's for their intimate realisa- 
.tions in figures available in ancient literature and myth. Madhusudan 
might feel tempted to translate a classic, but would not engage in 
creative retelling and revision as would Gangadhar. Madhusudan's isa 
consistently chaste, Sanskritic style; Gangadhar, for all his versatility in 
handling Sanskritic expressions, evinces a keen taste for the colloquial. 
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This difference is not simply a matter of education or poetic ideal, it is 
also one of individual sensibility as conditioned or fostered by living 
environment, the difference between the world of the educated Brahmo 
at Cuttack and that of a weaver at Barpali. 

As has been noted by Bhagaban Meher in his Pitru Prasanga, Gan- 
gadhar's Barpali was a village with a difference. It stood out in its 
neighbourhood as a centre of traditional commerce, joining the riverine 
trade-route to Cuttack via Binika in the princely state of Sonepur. It was 
a self-sufficient village, with all the various caste-groups and guilds 
necessary to meet the basic requirements of a traditional communit¢ 
functioning in intimate collaboration. It was also an administrative sub- 
centre, with official establishments like middle-Oriya school, police 
station, post-office etc., involving the village in the vaster net-work of 
the British system. The village was progressive enough to attempt social 
reforms of various kinds. But with all that it was still very mucha village, 
breathing little of the town-atmosphere, sequestered in a relatively 
closed world of traditional living and thought. Gangadhar's poetry 
precisely mirrors this socio-cultural state. The difference between Radha- 
nath or Madhusudan, on the one hand, and Gangadhar, on the other, 
may in a basic sense be understood as the difference in creative fulfil- 
ment of two such linked sub-cultures. 

For all his intense love of his region and his obstinate clinging to the 
sensibility of his ethos, however, Gangadhar did not opt f6r a poetry of 
immediate socio-political purpose. Clearly enough, this was not because 
he cultivated a decadent aestheticism,, nor because he felt. deterred by 
considerations of personal security. His life furnishes a number of 
memorable ijlustrations of his fearlessness, integrity, and self-respect; 
he was a tolerant, kindly being who would not hurt a fly, but a person 
of singular determination who would stand up to any authority in the 
interest of truth and justice, scorning temptation and threat with equal 
contempt. The entire corpus of his poetry pulsates with social concern; 
ceaselessly striving to effect moral and emotional elevation, infusing 
poetic fervour, generating an intense solicitude for linguistic and cul- 
turalidentity arid even engaging in a kind of extension work, furnishing 
a reliable manual of local agriculture in easy, mnemonic verse, Gan- 
gadhar was unremittingly mindfui of the social service his poetry might 
render. With all that, however, except for a few topical lyrics that 
directly relate themselves to specific occasions, his sensitiveness to 
conternporary issues finds but scant utterance. On the few occasions 
that it does, as in 'Utkala'Bharatinka Ukti’, for instance, the treatment is 
found to be broad and general, though penetrating in impact. 
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It was not as if Gangadhar was incapable of reacting to his socio- 
political environment with greater incisiveness and amplitue. His ‘Bharati 
Bhavana’ stands out, as parts of Radhanath's Mahajatra and ‘Durbar’ do, 
as a scorching indictment of alien rule, using the traditional style of 
’mannered' poetry to convey his disillusionment with the British system 
through an elaborate network of paronomasia and poetic conceit. If he 
did not display a similar urge earlier, part of the reason could be the 
unpreparedness of the literary tradition. As has been highlighted in the 
career of Fakirmohan, a new medium of the novel-form had to be 
adopted in order that the socio-cultural situation could be adequately 
sketched. In the case of Gangadhar, however, a more convincing reason 
has to be sought in readership-expectation and poetic belief in his ethos. 
Compared with the coastal belt represented by Radhanath and Fakirmo- 
han, which had a longer tradition of advanced schooling in the pattern 
of Calcutta-schools, and had closer links with the metropolis, the Sam- 
balpur-belt, as an ancillary unit of the Central Provinces, received only 
a traditional kind of educational support with its handful of vernacular 
schools, and had very little contact with advanced centres of learning 
and culture. An average literary mind in the region would not then even 
remotely suspect that good poetry could be designed as an active socio- 
political instrument. | 

Gangadhar's early efforts at composition - Rasa Ratnakara, writtenin 
the pattern of traditional ornate poetry -reveals. the kind of poetic belief 
then dominant in the sophisticated sectors of his environment. The 
modernity that he subsequently imbibed from Radhanath and others 
relates more to poetic style than to theme or objective, the latter of which 

.he fashioned upon feelings and ideals shared by the ordinary people 
among whom he lived and worked. While examining Gangadhar's 
poetry: today, it may, therefore, be historically inept to look for an 
insistent socio-political thrust, something that is not available even in 
the more ‘modern’ writings of Radhanath, Madhusudanand Nandakis- 
hore. And, yet, it cannotalso be forgotten that Sambalpur was theninthe 
grip of a long-drawn-out cultural and political battle in establishing its 
Oriya identity, apart from experiencing the distant impact of the free- 
dom struggle as also of a new socio-cultural outlook asevidenced inthe 
organ Hitaisini sponsored by the King of Bamanda.If Gangadhar's major 
poetry keeps clear of these felt pressures thereason would seem to lie in 
the kind of poetic belief his ethos nurtured, and determined for him, 
rather than in-his own creative sympathies. The unfailing sense of 
homeliness and realism with which he redesigned borrowed subjects, 
the delightful representation of character and situation in local dress 
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and idiom, conferring a kind of natural citizenship on personages from 
aricient literature in his own world, and the progressively larger and 
more pointed articulation of topical matter in his verse, clearly indicate 
the direction of his poetic sympathies. In fact, in an essential sense, 
Gangadhar's poetry can be said to be far more feelingly responsiveto the 
living humanity in his neighbourhood than was the poetry of Radhanath 
or Madhusudan to theirs. 

It may be useful to take Fakirmohan as a point of reference in 
assessing Gangadhar's human sympathies. Fakirmohan's poetry is, of 
course, undistinguished in comparison with his fiction. Gangadhar was 
amuch.,greater poetic genius and, it seems, could have written powerful 
verses of social criticism on an extended scale if he had chosen to. A 
number of pieces in Arghyathali and Kabitanmla insinuate a voice of 
sharp, piercing criticism, expressing a sense of outrage against social 
and bureaucratic exploitation and revealing deep sympathy for the 
poorer sections of society. Poems like ‘Bharati Rodana’, 'Taku Madhya 
Bolithanti Dharma Avatara', 'Mahajana', ‘'Utkala Sevakara Nababarsa 
Upalakshyare Rachita’, and 'Utkala'Sammilani Upalakshyare Rachita', 
apart from "Utkala Bharatina Ukti' and ‘Bharati Bhavana’ already 
referred to, highlight the variety and range of Gangadhar's trenchant 
socio-political criticism. If he did not feel impelled to develop the theme 
centrally through his poetry it was, no doubt, because of his deeper 
absorption in certain other, profounder sentiments. But, apart from 
seprcificities of individual creative temperament and ethos-controlled 
poetic taste, if Gangadhar's poetry evinces, in comparison with Fakir- 
mohan's fiction, much less keenness for offering a social critique, part of 
the explanation may also lie in the contrasted actualities of their lived 
experience. 

The long history of Marhatta brigandage, Muslim tyranny, British 
mal-administration relating particularly to land-settlement and imposi- 
tion of a new Zamindari system, exploitation by petty Bengali officials, 
growth of a parasite class of administrative and commercial middle- 
men, rise in litigation, socio-economic impact of the Great Famine, 
religio-cultural tension generated by wide-spread missionary activities, 
increasing competitiveness surfacing with the increased scope for offi- 
cial employment, accelerated pace of urbanisation and a host of similar 
historical factors-- all of which find telling expression in the fiction of 
Fakirmohan - had resulted in a general experience of complex, tension- 
ridden, exploitative social order in the coastal region. For all the official 
caprice, social injustice and suffering met within the Sambalpur region, 
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however, this kind of an experience was stil foreignto Gangadhar's gen- 
eration. Sobriety rather than cleverness, fatalism rather than industrious 
manipulation of socio-economic levers, faith rather than scepticism, 
traditional idealism rather than a more modern pragmatism, continued 
to condition the general outlook in the river-and-mountain-encircled 
highland world of Gangadhar. And there was much less of a modern 
literacy around. Readership-expectation and priorities of life were, 
therefore, different inthe two regions. This has played no mean a part ini 
differently shaping the style and sensibility of these two great masters in 
Oriya literature. 

Gangadhar as poet was quite conscious of his special responsibility 
as a representative voice of a particular sub-culture with its specific 
geographical and socio-cultural identity. This consciousness reveals 
itself not merely in his choice of historical, natural and religious places 
of the region to describe and celebrate; it also finds poignant and exciting 
expression in his urge to vindicate their glory and carve out for them a 
distinguished place in the literary map of India. Describing the beauties 
of Vedavyas, famed as the birth-place of Vyasa, he goes on to join issue 
with the maker of the Mahabharata for having ignored the holy signifi- 
cance of the area and neglected to project it with due reverence. With 
characteristic gentleness he finds in it an argument for Vyasa's self- 
effacing modesty, but the bitterness in the complaint is unmistakable in 
a long chant through which, in a tone reminiscent of Keats' Sleep and 
Poetry, Gangadhar presses home a series of rhetorical interrogations 
chiding his illustrious predecessor for his failure to represent the mani- 
fold natural graces that lay wide-spread in the area. He goes on to 
emphasise the fact that Vedavyas was not the only place to suffer poetic 
neglect of that kind, and laments the inadequacy of the creative imagi- 
nation ih doing justice to the glories of the region. And, then, with a 
superb exercise of poetic wit he claims an unsurpassed importance for 
such places by suggesting that these are the prized spots which the great 
ones have reserved for their own use and have, therefore, deliberately 
kept them out of public knowledge. 

Gangadhar's consciousness of his identity as a creative spokesman 
of the region nowhere renders his tone narrowly polemical or regional; 
in fact, of all the Oriya poets of his time his vision of Orissa was the most 
inclusive and broadbased. This consciounsness enriches his poetic fare 
ina number of ways, one of the most important being the habit of mind 
‘that prompts him to make use of every conceivable opportunity in com- 
‘prehensively portraying the actualitics of social life in the area. Writing 
on the famous temple of Somanath at Sambalpur, Gangadhar thus goes 
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on to provide a large gamut of experiences relating to the temple and its 
surroundings, the past history and present lifestyle of the people of the 
place, and a number of beautiful and significant natural objects dotting 
the area. This habit of mind is not always made so very explicit, but the 
tendency is pervasive in Gangadhar's poetry. 

The first major expression of his urge to complete the poetic portrait 
of Orissa by projecting the zone loved by him and neglected by other 
poets is encountered in his Utkala Lakshmi, the first part of which was 
composed within six months of the phenomenal success of Indumati 
which he had written in the new style brought into vogue by Radhanath. 
Initially published in 1894, the poem came to attain its completed form 
only in 1914. It attempts to project the rivers and mountains, historical 
figures and holy places, inthe Sambalpur and Ganjam regions which did 
not find a place in the extensive delineation of Orissan nature under- 
taken by Radhanath. In the portrait offered by Radhanath, Orissa is 
identified with the coastal territory which then constituted a political 
unit in the administrative map of the British. Gangadhar's Utkala La- 
kshmi extends the picture, and in its famous representation of a mythic 
Raja Rajeswari envisions, for the first time in Oriya literature, a'compre- 
hensive political and cultural personality of the state including the 
dismembered territories to the south and the north-east, thus propheti- 
cally foregrounding a totality long before it was politically realised. 
This testifies to Gangadhar's breadth of outlook and vision. 

It is not, however, at such places alone where Gangadhar seeks to 
vindicate the Orissan identity and glories of his region on an extended 
canvas that we notice his pride and sensitivity as a member of a distinct 
sub-culture. The numerous regional vignettes and ‘usages?’ he weaves 
into the'standard' tapestries of his verse attest to an unremitting creative 
ardour in projecting his distinct identity as.a poet. One of the most 
compaglling illustrations of this specificity of taste and sympathy is to be 
found ina short, occasional piece he wrote on the fifth anniversary of the 
paper 'Utkala Sevaka'. Gangadhar converts the formal, complimentary 
piece into a moving poem by introducing a picture of chher chhera - an 
West Orissan custom associated with the agricultural festivity of Pus: 
2?uni when young boys : go round the village early in the morning, 
singing to the beating of their sticks on the ground and collecting alms. 
The image of the half-naked urchins struggling to keep off cold with 
their pitiful rags, singing jubilantly, and moving from door to door, 
acquires the character of a symbol, bringing home the poverty and 
undying vitality of the nation at the same time. This is the world the 
paper has to serve, and not simply the urban elite. Pressing home an 
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image that is culture-specific to the area, Gangadhar introduces a host 
of regional expressions - 'bhujni’, 'debiri’, ‘tupuli’, 'udhi’, 'karia’, ‘thuki’ 
etc. - to ensure realistic appeal, and produces a wonderfully vivid 
impact. 

Such daring innovativeness and creative synthesis is not confined to 
small, occasional pieces. Even in the more elevated poetic discourse of 
the larger kavyas Gangadhar finds it possible to induct regional ele- 
ments without doing violence to the gravity and sophistication of the 
mode. He does it not as a champion of regionalism - for, as has already 
been indicated, he was far more inclusive in his political and cultural 
sympathies than any other Oriya poet of his time - but as a free creative 
mind who well-understood the importance of vitalising idiom and 
vision through a closer contact with the soil. This is somewhat remark- 
able, in so far as Gangadhar's reverence for standard forms was so deep 
that with his use of Mangalacharana, traditional verse-patterns, large- 
scale imitations of classics, conformity to ancient values and attitudes, 
he appeared at one level to be only too willing to efface his creative 
idividuality under the tutelage of the great masters. Both these aspects 
in Gangadhar are cqually significant, bearing a close link with the 
prevailing temper in his environment which was at once feudal and 
doggedly independent and earthy. 

It may be of interest to note here, in passing, that Gangadhar's poetry 
has not been hospitable to non-Sambalpuri colloquialisms. The explana- 
tion, it may be claimed, is simple -- Gangadhar was not familiar with the 
spoken forms in the coastal and Ganjam belts of Oirssa. But literary 
colloquialism down from the times of Sarala and Jagannath to the days 
of Nandakishore-constituted for Gangadhar an exceedingly familiar 
poetic territory, and with his habitual fascination for the idiom of 
ordinary life and his passion for realism Gangadhar should have been 
expected to introduce a large body of such usages. But except for certain 
proverbs, Gangadhar does not much draw upon spoken language in 
other parts of Orissa. And even those proverbs are generally drafted as 
borrowings, making them stand out as quotes, as it were, not allowing 
them t6 get naturally assimilated in his poetry. Gangadhar's relative 
evoidance of non-Sambalpuri spoken forms is, therefore, a deliberate 
stylistic choice. In this he was only typifying the general response to 
Oriya in his native region. To the average educated mind in. the area 
Oriya meant a standard literary form, more Sanskritic and formal than 
intimately personal, the colloquial form being the native Sambalpuri. 
Spoken forms from other parts of Orissa carried an alien character in 
Gangadhar's world. This seems to be the reason why he generally kept 
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away non-Sambalpuri forms from his poetry. His poetic style thus 
reflects a specific sub-cultural response to language. 

Introduction of Sambalpuri ysage, manners, experiences, and ob- 
jects of nature - of which only a smal! sample can be offered here - 
constitutes a persistent habit in Gangadhar. Even in a consciously 
standardised, elevated discourse of Tapasvini - his magnum opus - we 
notice his unfailing alertness in seizing occasions and contriving oppor- 
tunities for grafting local elements. This is to be noticed not merely in 
small bits of description - the fruits offered to Sita, which inciude 
'kulaka', reminding one of the introduction of 'mahula' and ‘chara’ fruits 
in‘the second canto of Kichaka Badha; or birds like 'chanchi’, 'phulachui’, 
and the fighting-bird, 'champa' (to which a footnote is added, under- 
scoring the fact that the people of the gadajat are, in particular, fond of 
watching champa-fight, reminiscent of the footnote in Kichaka Badha on 
the 'kilikila’ bird); or the local tradition of relating the peeling of mahua 
fruits by parrots to the imminence of rains; or the music of 'singa’ played 
along with conches; or lexical items like ‘'chheki’, ‘keun'’, 'paida'; and so 
on. Even a whole situation is sometimes developed, as in canto 8, to 
foreground his region - the river Mahanadi, specitically bearing the 
character of a river of Sambalpur, is elaborately introduced with three 
other major personified figures, nameiy, Chitrakuta, Godavari-on- 
Dandaka, and Ayodhya, as constituing objects that held a special 
fascination for Sita. 

All this delightful incursion of regional entities is, however, so 
controlled, and often apparently so casual, that a felling of conscious 
design in regionalisation is nowhere made obtrusive in the poem. They 
seem to come in a natural course, without the poet appearing to be 
straining for a calculated effect. And such elements are not made so 
copious in the Kavyas, as they are in some of the smaller poems already 
referred to, as to result in a feeling of non-standard, regional composi- 
tion. Gangadhar, that is to say, was by imagination, sympathies, and 
style a chaste Oriya poet with a dialectal identity, distinct in his sensitive 
articulation of the meeting of two literary responses under the ministra- 
tion of one enveloping classical culture. 

Gangadhar's poetic sentiments and vision are habitually coloured 
by an urge for local realisation. Critics discuss Kanva's parting words to 
Shakuntala in Pranaya Ballari!® as a specific instance of Gangadhar's 
habit of combining strains of the classical world with his own. But it is 
not in such extended portrayals alone that the tendency comes off sharp 
and clear. Critically it is far more significant to identify the numerous 
textural incarnations of native sentiment, outlook, and experience that 
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unostentatiously dot his narrative line and impart to his poetry a 
characteristic flavour of his neighbourhood even as it presents itself in 
standard literary apparel. If local elements come in primarily as objec- 
tive references in the descriptive sections, in the narrative proper they 
surface as tonal nuances of speech and argument which cannot be 
missed by those familiar with native speech but which cannot be 
deciphered by the others. 

We can take up here only one or two typical verses to point out how 
Gangadhar's native impulse manifests itself at unsuspected places 
elsewhere in the poem, collocating sentiment and speech belonging to 
two distinct levels of perception. Presenting Dushyanta at Hemakuta, 
for instance, Gangadhar makes the king reflect on how people who have 
risen froma lower station in life evince a keen sympathy for those below 
them in social or official hierarchy. What is striking about this touching 
bit is not simply its note of human sympathy sounded at an unantici- 
pated moment, but its stylistic juxtaposition of two distinct tones - one 
simple and straightforward, carrying a distinct regional flavour, the 
other pronouncedly heightened and literary, presenting the very same 
sentiment in an elevated, 'standard' form. The more well-known, highly 
celebrated verse in the same canto relating the story of the child Bharata 
uniting his parents as Bhagiratha united the Ganga with the ocean, 
allowing no interval for the contrite lovers to express themselves, shares 
this characteristic feature. An apparently straightforward first line, 
typically native in its syntax and tone except for the last two words, 
joined to a refined poetic statement in the second, attains to the status of 
great poetry through a process of dramatic reactivity set into motion by 
the collocation of the two distinct forms. 

The pattern is repeated time and again in Gangadhar's verse, 
harnessing plain and ornate styles together in producing memorable 
dramatic vibrancy of utterance. What is in evidence through alt such 
stylistic juxtapositions is the co-presence, the co-ordinated monitoring, 
of two levels of tone and imaginative perception, each standing out as a 
contrasted unit and contributing to an enriched experience through 
their mutuality - the immediate, plain, straightforward tone linking 
itself to Gangadhar's lived world, and the literary, sophisticated articu- 
lation connecting itself to the poetic tradition he is seeking to relate to. 

Interaction between poetic and spoken forms has been critically 
noted asa feature of the new poetry as a whole that carne into being after 
Oriya prose attained a certain modern flexibility and discipline in the 
‘sixties and ‘seventies of the last century. A comparison of Gangadhar 
with Radhanath and Madhusudan on the one hand and with Nandak- 
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-ishore on the other would, however, clearly bring out how Gangadhar's 
is a special case involving a distinctive stylistic and cultural mode. The 
two levels of discourse and sentimental configuration stand out in the 
latter as distinct, mutually interacting elements, not sought to be-rolled 
into a synthetic, mixed form, but pressed into service as fraternal 
elements of imaginative apprehension. 

Since this remained a characteristic style with Gangadhar through 
all his poetic compositions after Indumati, the two modes of verbalisa- 
tion of sentiment recurrently engaged in dramatic juxtaposition, with 
their separateness of identity preserved in tact, it should excite a special 
kind of critical curiosity, and not leave one satisfied with certain 
conventional cliche byilt on the argument of Gangadhar's imitation of 
Radhanath. When one examines available critical comparisons between 
the two poets, particularly those that set out to portray the supposedly 
large-scale borrowings of Gangadhar from Radhanath, as does Chinta- 
mani Behera,!! one is at once struck by the consistency with which 
Gangadhar organises two distinct voices in a process of dramatic 
collaboration to furnish an imaginative experience markedly different 
from Radhanath's. Deviation and departure, not simply imitation and 
conformity, influence and anxiety of influence, are both what the 
comparison serves to highlight. The new poetic voice Radhanath de- 
vised by a closer approach to prose-forms was, no doubt, a model for 
Gangadhar, as it was to other poets of the time. But even at the risk of 
appearing inadequately elegant and polished, Gangadhar continued to 
marshal two voices, one relating to his soil, the other to his books, not 
merging either in the other, but handling both with equal competence 
and setting off through their interaction his special cultural experience 
of a certain language of poetry, true to the kindred points of circumfer- 
ence and centre in defining the totality of his universe. 

The phenomenon is, in part, already anticipated in certain revealing 
comments that lie scattered through ‘some of the prose-records of the 
time preceding the development of Gangadhar's poetic genius. Thus, for 
instance, we come across in the pages of Utkala Putra dated 16.7.1873 a 
penetrating remark! on the cultural distance perpetuated between 
Cuttack and Sambalpur because of inadequate efforts at naturalising 
standard Oriya forms in the latter zone. Utkala Dipika had similarly 
expressed dissatisfaction on the state of education in the Sambalpur 
region by pointing out the lamentable dearth of Oriya writings in the 
area.” The problems thus enunciated by a number of writers in the late 
nineteenth century who were perceptive enough to document geo- 
graphical, political, socio-cultural and linguistic factors responsible for 
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the psychological distance continued to affect the relationship between 
the two regions. Commercial contact, shared political ambitions, and 
socio-cultural affinites that related more to tradition than to actualities 
of living experience failed to stem the rot. 

The central significance of the linguistic chasm is brought home to 
us in various forms. When certain contemporary official records are 
consulted - as, for instance, the revealing extract printed in Kabi Lipi to 
which attention has been drawn earlier - two important facts are brought 
home to us : first, there was no evidence of educated people in the 
Sambalpur region engaging in Oriya prose-writings with a zeal compa- 
rable to what was so excitingly obvious in the coastal belt; and, second, 
only a few of the compositions such as Gangadhar's had gained ‘atten- 
tion of the “more civilised" coastal districts. For reasons both political 
and cultural, modern Oriya prose could not be properly nativised in the 
Sambalpur region for along time. Oriya remained for them the language 
of schools, of poetry, and, later, of official communication. The vitality 
of the lived reality of the region, in turn, could not have an access into 
standard Oriya, and thus original prose-writings were scarce almost 
throughout the period covered by Gangadahr's poetic activity, despite 
the ground slowly prepared by Hitaisini and a few progressive minds. 
The bearing of all this on the kind of styles ‘and themes Gangadhar 
employed is transparent. 


‘ Department of English. 
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The Story of Religion as Told by 
West - Orissan Temples and Epigraphy 


S. S. Panda 


West Orissa has been the meeting ground of various cults and 
creeds for the last two thousand years or more, revealing an extraordi- 
nary catholicity, tolerance and insightfulness of its people. This charac- 
ter of the region is writ large on its temple-walls and copper-plate 
charters. The religious histroy of:this region presents an interesting 
account of the blending of major Indian religions with the local folk and 
tribal faith in a distinctive manner. The religious history of this people 
provides an insight into the existence of tribalism and settled agricul- 
tural life side by side, and this pattern has survived during our time 
also.! 

This paper is designed to furnish only a short sketch of this rich and 
multifaceted tradition. 

Like other regions of India, this Western hilly tract of Orissa wit- 
nessed the existence of a civilisation which dates back atleast to the 4th 
century B.C. The discovery of large hoards of punch-marked silver coins 
at Asurgarh, in Kalahandi district and Sonepur in Balangir district 
testifies to the fact that even during the pre-Mauryan period, this region 
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was connected by trade routes with Kausambi and Kasi during the fifth- 
fourth century B.C.? This belief has been further strengthened by the 
recent discovery of a large hoard of punch-marked silver coins of the 
same period near the village Lukapara of Balangir district on the right 
bank of river Suktel in the last week of March, 1991. 

This part of Orissa has a large number of temples, either in 
ruins or in situ and belonging to Saivism, Vaisnavism, Saktism and 
other miscellaneous cults, dating from the fifth century upto the mediae- 
val period. Besides this, gods and goddesses, especially of Saivism and 
Saktism with a certain extent of tribal elements merged in them, are to 
be worshipped during this period in known open air in places ,like 
Ghudar, Menda and Ranipur-Jharial in the Balangir district and Nar- 
asinghnath in the Sambalpur district. At Ghudar, the figures of Ekapada 
Bhairava, along-with Yoginis like Chamunda, Varahi, Brahmi and Ganesi 
as well as the Andhakasura Vadha panel, Saptamatrika panel dancing 
Bhairava and Yantras related to esoteric rites are carved on huge 
boulders in a rocky hill locally called "Bhainro Pahad", the Hill of 
Bhairava. Similarly at Ranipur-Jharial figures of Chamunda, four- 
handed Mahisasura-mardini Druga, Ganesa, Uma Mahesvara in Sukhas- 
ana, Varaha and two panels of Saptramatrkas are carved on huge 
boulders and rocky escarpment. At Menda One four-headed goddess in 
profile with her vahana lion running and a two-lined inscription in the 
box-headed Brahmi scripts of the sixth centry A.D. are found carved 
below this figure. But the inscription has become so much eroded that it 
cannot be deciphered. At Narasinghanath, by the side of the temple, 
figures of four-handed Visnu, dancing Ganesa and Gopala Krsna are 
carved on the rocky mountain. Similarly near the Chaldhar of Narasing- 
hanath waterfall two figures of four-handed Visnu and Laksmi Naray- 
ana in Sukhasana are carved on boulders. At Narasinghanath, after 
ascending the mountain through the cemented steps, which start from 
the temple side, one will reach a place called Panchu Pandav Ghat 
amidst huge monolithic boulders on the body of which, the figures of 
Siva, Parvati, bull Nandi, the Sun and the seated Ganésa, three Saiva- 
charvas in Yogasana in the lower row are carved on the rock. To the 
south of this ghat, a seated figure of Brahma in Yogasana, four-headed 
Visnu, Sivalinga and a four-headed Ganesa seated in Lalitasana are 
carved on the huge boulder. 

This procedure of open-air worship is suggestive of these pithas 
possibly used by -the Kapalikas for sexo-yogic practices.” At Ranipur- 
Jharial, the Lord is depicted as three-headed Bhairava with urdhalinga 
and dancing in Ananda Tandava amidst sixty-four Yogiris. The three- 
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heads of the Lord most probably signifies His three aspects as the 
creator, preserver and the destroyer of the Universe. The Kapalikas take 
him so and also as the supreme Lord of the Universe: One most 
terrifying figure of eight-handed Bhairava in his Aghora aspect, seen 
dancing on theflat figure of Kalalying below and accompanied by seven 
maidens is found in the Garh area of Patnagarh in Balangir district. 
These seven maidens seem to be Saptamatrkas, who in a later period 
represented the popular religious tradition of "Satbahen" among the 
local populace of Western Orissa and as the seven famous tantric sisters, 
namely, Gangi Gauduni, Sau Teluni, Jnanadei Maluni, Nitai Dhobani, 
Luhukuti Luhuruni, Sukuti Chamaruni and Patrapindhi Sauruni who 
were experts in the esoteric rites, being the disciples of the famous 
tantric teacher, Laksminkara, who propounded the Sahajayana cult of 
tantric Buddhism around the eighth century.’ This seems to be the time 
when the worship of Bhairava alongwith Saptamatrkas was popular all 
over. the Western Orissa, because we find in both the Saptamatrka 
panels of RanipurJharial, Ekapada Bhairava instead of Virabhadra in 
association with the matrkas. Four-handed standing figure of Bhairava 
alongwith his vahana, the dog is found as Parsvadevata in the Kosa- 
lesvara Siva temple of Patnagarh and also at Charda and Sauntpurin the 
Balangir district. 

It seems probable that the decline of the Pasupata sect and the 
growing influence of tantrism brought about the amalgamation of 
Saktism with Saivism. This new concept ultimately gave rise to the 
Kapalika sect of Saivism, where the ferocious tribal deity "Bhainro" was 
adopted as Bhairava to be worshipped in association with the Yoginis 
and the Saptamatrkas. 

The discovery of a two-lined inscription on the pedestal of a 
standing image of furious looking Batuka Bhairava at Junagarh in the 
Kalahandi district in 1983 throws new light on the cult of Bhairava, an 
ugra aspect of Lord Sivain this region. It is somewhat astounding that S. 
N. Rajguru has deciphered this inscription to have been written in the 
Pali Prakrit in around the first century. On the broken pedestal of 
another Bhairava image of around six feet height, also found in the 
Bankapaikpara of Junagarh the last letter of inscription "Ra" is seen. Such 
“Ra” alphabet was used during the period from the fourth to eighth 
century. 

As cvidenced from a short stone inscription of the eighth century of 
the Siva temple at Mohangiri of Kalahandi district’, the dominance of 
Bhairava cult continued unabated in this belt fora pretty long period. So 
much 50, Satrubhanja, a Bhanja king of Khinjali Mandala, ruling somec- 
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time in the early part of the ninth century has worshipped Bhairava in 
His Andhakasura Vadha aspect in the invocatory verses of his Sonepur 
grant’, aithough he was a devout worshipper of Visnu, a Parama 
Vaisnava.’ In all nine copper-plate charters of Ranabhanja, the son of 
Satrubhanja, the invocatory verses are in praise of Bhairava and also 
special mention about the boon granted to him by goddess Stambhesvari 
seems to be another deity, who like the Bhairava or "Bhainro" was 
worshipped by the local populace and the tribals of this mountaineous 
region much before Brahmanisation took place. We have the earliest 
copper-plate charter so far discovered in this area at Teresingha, which 
is palaeographically dated to the fifth century. In these plates, both the 
donors, Maharaja Tustikara and the queen-mother Sobhini are men- 
tioned as the devout worshippers at the feet of goddess Stambhesvari.’ 

Stambhesvari worship also flourished in the later period and was 
such a popular cult among the local populace that, to appease their 
subjects, who were predominantly tribals, the later ruling family like 
that of the Sulkis (circa 700-900 A.D.) of Kodalaka Mandala, correspond- 
ing to the present Dhenkanal-Angul-Talcher region, made goddess 
Stambhesvari their tutelaxy deity, the Istadevi.!® 

B. C. Majumdar has rightly pointed out that Stambhesvari was an 
aboriginal goddess worshipped by the non-Aryan tribes of the hinter- 
land Orissa and in course of time she was like many other tribal deities 
given a place in the Hindu pantheon.’ 

Devi Stambhesvari, "The Goddess of the Post on Pillar" till the 
present day is widely worshipped in the hilly tracts of the Sambalpur, 
Balangir, Phulbani, Kalahandi, Dhenkanal and Ganjam districts of 
Orissa in the form of a post or pillar of wood or stone. It might have been 
worshipped either in this form or in the form of a figure carved on pillar 
in the early days also. J. P. Singh Deo has taken the four-handed Devi 
figure holding a sword and a club in her right hands anda shield and a 
severed human head in her left hands, carved out in the top-portion of 
a ten-feet high cut-rock pillar found at Dumerbahal village of Kalahandi 
district to be the earliest image of goddess Stambhesvari and further 
putforth his opinion of this deity being NCuized from Stambhesvari to 
Samlesvari.!? 

This goddess Samlesvari, otherwise known as Samlei became the 
family deity of Balarama Deva, the first Chauhan king of Sambalpur 
line, who carved out an independent kingdom out of the Balangir-Patna 
State sometime in the sixteenth century and even built a temple at 
Sambalpur where the goddess is enshrined. Most probably Balarama 
Deva by accepting Samlei, the goddess of tribals of the Sarnbalpur 
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region as his family deity tried to win over his subjects.’” The image of 
Samlei, enshrined in the Samlei temple of Sambalpur is certainly a deity 
of tribal origin as it does not contorm to any of the icons of the Hindu 
pantheon iconographically. Such icons are enshrined in all three places 
like Sambalpur, Barpali and Patnagarh in the Samlei temples. The 
temple of Samiei at Sambalpur, the earliest among these three, is said to 
have been built by Balaram Deva (Circa 1575 A.D.), while that of Barpali 
was built by Vikram Singh in around 1690 A.D.4 

Although the Chauhans of Sambalpur accepted Samlei as their 
tutelary deity, the early Chauhans of this line continued the worship of 
their tutelary deity, Patnesvari at Patnagarh (in the Balangir district), the 
capital of their Balangir-Patna kingdorn. For the worship of goddess 
Patnesvari, which is actually animage of ten-armed Mahisasuramardini 
Durga, Ramai Deva, the founder ruler of the Chauhan kingdom of 
Balangir-Patna sometime in the later part of the fourteenth century, built 
a'temple at Patnagarh.!’ 

We find the traces of the worship of goddess Durga in her Mahisas- 
uramardini aspect as early as the sixth century A.D. This is evident from 
the discovery of the ruins of a collapsed brick.temple containing a two- 
handed Mahisasuramardini Durga image in the Alidha posture in the 
Garbhagriha and having an inscription on the pedestal in the box- 
headed Brahmi alphabets of the fifth-sixth century mentioning goddess 
Mahesvari. The temple was unearthed by the noted historian, late N. K. 
Sahu,in 1983, during excavation in the Maraguda valley of the Kalahandi 
district.!° A Sakta Matha (Monastery), said to be the earliest of its kind 
was also unearthed near this temple during excavations by N. K. Sahu. 
The discovery of the two-handed Mahisasuramardini Durga image in 
the Garbhagriha of the Maraguda temple ruins as well as the Sakta 
monastery testify to the existence of the Mahesvari cult as early as the 
fifth-sixth century. 

We find another two-armed Durga image at Dharapgarh village of 
Balangir district, which can be dated to the same period. The textual 
reference to the goddess with two armsis quite rare, though Suprabhed- 
Agama, Purvakarmagama and Uttarakarmagama describe Durga as 
having two hands.” R. Chanda has suggested that the two-armed 
figures of the goddess were confined to the pre-Gupta period.!® But as 
the Brahmanisation process seems to have started in Western Orissa 
only after the subjugation of this area by the Gupta monarch Samudra- 
gupta, both the two-handed Durga images of Western Orissa‘can be 
taken to be of the post-Gupta period. Four-handed Durga images are 
found at Belkhandi and Ranipur Jharial.J. K. Sahu takes the four-handed 
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Durga images to be of the seventh century.’ Six-handed Durga images 
are found at Belkhandi and Gandharadi and in the Parsvadevata niche 
of the Ramesvara Siva temple of Sonepur. The six-handed Durga images 
canbe taken to be of the eighthhinth century when the Bhanjas and other 
local dynasties were ruling this region. 

With the rise of the Somavamsis in Western Orissa, the eight- 
handed and ten-handed Durga images were installed and worshipped 
in the temples as central deities. An eight-handed Durga image is 
worshipped as Chandi in the Chandi temple of Saintala, where Visnu 
images as well as temple pillars depicting scenes from the childhood of 
Krsna are kept. A ten-handed Durga image is found at Dadpur in the 
Bhawanipatna Sub-division of Kalahandi district. Both these Durga 
images can be taken to be of the Somavamsi period, in the ninth-tenth 
centuries. The most excellent of all these Durga images is the one-having 
twenty arms, which has been collected from Salebhata and now pre- 
served in the Sambalpur University Museum. The Visnudharmottara as 
quoted in the Vachaspatya, describes the twenty-armed Mahisamardini 
under the name of Chandika.®° This Salebhata image can be taken as a 
rare one. We get another twenty-armed Durga image at Bheraghat in the 
Jabbalpur district of Madhya Pradesh. The twenty-armed Durga can be 
dated to the 11th Century A.D.* The ten-armed and twenty-armed 
images can be taken of the period in between 10th-12th Century A.D. 

During the time of the later Somavamsis, especially during the time 
of Chandihara Yayati Mahasivagupta III (Circa 1024-1060 A.D.), tHe 
synchronisation of Saktism with Saivism took place. From his Jatesingha 
and Dungri plates, it is known that Godess Bhagabati Panchamvari 
Bhadrambika, his Istadevi was installed and worshipped at Pattana 
Suvarnapur, the capital city.22 

During the time of the Chauhans also, Mahisamardini Durga was 
worshipped as a principal deity. We get four-headed Mahisamardini 
image in the Jagamohana of the Samalai temple of Sonepur, and another 
in the Gokarnesvara temple precinct of the same town. 

Besides the Mahisamardini aspect of the goddess, other aspects 
were also worshipped during the period from seventh century on- 
wards. Images of goddess Parvati were either installed as independent 
images inside subsidiary shrines in the Siva temple-precinct or in thé 
Parsvadevata niche like those of Ganesa and Kartikeya. These practices 
,continued unabated even during the Chauhan period. These sub-shrines 
have disappeared except for ata few places like Mohangiri and Sonepur. 
In these small temples seated images of Durga are enshrined. At Mo- 
hangiri in the district of Kalahandi, an eight-handed Devi seated in 
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Lalitasana ona Padmapitha with her vahana lion carved on the pedestal 
is enshrined, which can be iconographically taken as the image of Kse- 
mankari, a form of goddess Durga, who bestows good health to her 
devotees.” In the precinet of the Suvarnameru temple of Sonepur, a 
seated four-handed figure of Devi in Yogasana is enshrined in a sub- 
shrine. Exactly, similar a seated Parvati figure is adorning the Parsvade- 
vata niches of Paschima Somanath temple of Sonepur and Kapilesvara 
Siva temple of Charda, One seated figure of Durga with her vahana lion 
carved on the pedestal is kept in the Jagamohana of Somesvara Siva 
temple of Ranipur Jharial. A dancing image of fourteen-handed Durga 
fixed to the Parsvadevata niche of Khambesvari temple of Sonépur is 
unique, which has been dated to the 18th Century A.D., the Chauhan 
period. Independent standing figures of Parvati, each of the height of 
around six feet, are found at Belkhandi, Charda and Patnagarh. The 
Patnagarh figure is unique, as we find a Linga as well as a seated Ganesa 
figure carved onthe slab above the head of Devi on both sides of her and 
nine heads depicting Navagraha in the top-portion. It is a figure of 
Parvati in meditation in a standing posture. 

During this period, the worship of Chamunda became popular, also 
as an indépendent deity. At RanipurJharial, ona huge boulder inside the 
paddy field, the seated figure of afour-armed Chamunda is carved inan 
around five feet high and four feet wide space. A big crouching Cha- 
munda figure is found in the compound of the Ramesvara group of 
temples of Baud. Another four-handed Chamunda seated in Lalitasana 
is worshipped in a sub-shrine near the Suresvari temple of Sonepur. 

The trace of Vaisnavism is scanty in Western Orissa as noticed at 
Saintala, Ranipur Jharial, Gandharadi, Baud, Belkhandi, .Patnagarh, 
Vaidyanath and Narasimhanath. | | | 

The kings of the Sarabhapuriya dynasty who were ruling this region 
in around the fifth/ sixth century were "Parama Bhagavata'", the devout 
worshippers of Visnu, so also their successors the Panduvasmis who 
were Parama Vaisnava, except the later ruler Balarjuna who was a Par- 
ama Mahesvara. The Panduvamsis were ruling around the seventh- 
ninth “centuries. After Balarjuna, weak succession to thé throne weak- 
ened their grip over Western Orissa and this part went out of their hand 
to local rulers like that of the Khinjali Bhanjas, till regained again by the 
Somavamsis during the last part of the Somavamsis during the last part 
of the ninth century. Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya, the Somavamsi 
consolidated the empire through incessant war and conquest. We get 
reference of a merchant association named the Kamalavana Vanika 
Sangha donating villages to Kesava and Aditya temples of Suvarnapura 
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(present Sonepur) in the seventeenth regnal year of the Somavamsi king 
Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya.*4 

An exquisitely carved image of Biranchi Narayana representing the 
composite figure of Surya and Visnu has been collected from Sa- 
lebhata.® In the Jagamohana of the Nilamadhava Visnu temple of 
Gandharadi loose sculptures of Cakra Purusa, lower part of the Varaha 
incarnation nd a fish as well as a tortoise symbolising the Matsya and 
Kurma incarnations of Lord Visnu are kept. The pedesta! portion of one 
Surya image depicting seven horses with the charioteer is also found 
here. 

Aninscription found inthe Laksmana temple of Sirpur in the Raipur 
district of Madhya Pradesh states that this temple of Hari was con- 
structed by queen Vasata,° the mother of the Panduvasmi king Maha- 
sivagupta Balarjuna. Queen Vasata was a devout worshipper of Pu- 
rusottama Narasimha. The Gupta brick-temple tradition, as in the case 
of the Laksmana temple of Sirpur, was prevailing in Western Orissa also 
and we find two brick temples, one at Ranipur-)harial and the other at 
Budhikontna. Aithough images of four-handed Visnu in his Madhusu- 
dan aspect, Narasimha, Varaha and Matsya incarnations of Visnu as 
well as scenes of Putana Vadha by Krsna and Hanuman carrying Gand- 
hamardana mountain are carved on the outer brick walls of the Indra- 
lath temple of Ranipur Jharial, figures of dancing Bhairava with Urdhava- 
ling (penis erectus) and seated Lakulisa, the great Pasupata teacher are 
also carved in the Kanika portion of the temple. 

Depiction of Lord Narasimha killing the demon Hiranya Kasipui 
occur in two places, one in the south raha niche of the upper Jangha 
portion on the north-west corner and the other in the chaitya medallion 
design above the Parsvadevata niche in the central portion of the north 
side of this temple. Here, Varaha Visnu is also carved in a chaitya 
medallion design above the southern Parsvadevata niche of the temple. 

At Saintala, we find two broken Visnuimages standing in Samabhanga 
posture in both edges of the back slab “of which are carved the ten 
incarnations of Visnu. On the loose temple pillars are carved scenes from 
Krsnalila depicting the fight between Krsna and the horse-demon Kesi 
as well as the young Krsna stealing curd. The most important pieces of 
art found here are the scenes of Lingapuja by two standing individuals 
by pouring water on it and a female figure giving alms in the begging 
bowl of a male depicting the secularized version of the Bhiksatanamurti 
of Lord Siva. 

Much as scenes associated with Saivism are found in the Vaisnavite 
temple reliefs at RanipurJharial and Saintala, in the Siva temples scenes 
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related to Vaisnavism are depicted. The scene of the killing of the horse- 
demon Kesi by Krsna is carved on the Jagamohana pillar of the Kosa- 
lesvara Siva temple of Patnagarh and on the porch-railing of the side 
balcony in the southern portion of the Jagamohana at Vaidyanath. Ina 
Jagamohana pillar at Patnagarh the scene of Krsna killing the bull- 
demon Aristasura is carved. At Vaidyanath, the scene of Krsna killing 
the elephant-demon Kuvalyapida is also carved on the porch-railing. 

Therefore, it seems a sort of harmonisation of Saivism with Vaisnav- 
ism took place during the period from the seventh to the ninth century 
as we find images of divinities related to Saivism in shrines dedicated to 
Visnu and vice versa, carved on the temple walls and pillars. 

The image of Harihara, the left half generally of Visnu and the right 
half of Siva are found at Vaidyanath and Charda. Further, even at 
Gandharadi in the Baud Sub-division of the Phulbani district, Ranabhanja, 
the Bhanja ruler of the Khinjali Mandala is believed to have constructed 
sometime in the ninth century A.D. two temples of exactly similar 
features on the platform, one dedicated to the Siddhesvara Siva and the 
other one to the Nilamadhava Visnu®”’. The Harihara cult seems to have 
influenced the religious thinking of the people for a pretty long period, 
as evidenced from the construction of the famous temple of Harisankar 
by Durlabha Devi ®, the queen of Vaijala Deva I (Circa 1413 A.D.), the 
Chauhan king of Patnagarh. 

Besides the Vaisnavite sculptures of Saintala, Gandharadi and 
Ranipur Jharial, loose sculptures of Visnu and his various incarnations 
are found at different places. The pedestal of a Visnu image, the head- 
portion as well as torso portion are found in three pieces in the temple 
complex of the Ramesvara group at Baud. A beautiful figure of Visnu 
made of black chlorite is found at Dadpur in Kalahand;i district which 
can be dated to the 12th century A.D.. In the ridges of this Dadpur image 
of Visnu, the ten incarnations are carved on both sides. 'An image of 
Trivikrama now housed in a sub-shrine in the precinct of Ramesvara 
Siva temple of Sonepur can be assigned to this period also. At Sonepur 
we find exquisitely carved images of Varaha, Narasimha and Trivik- 
rama in the south, west and north Parsva-devata niches of the Gopalji 
temple of Sonepur. This temple as well as the Jagamohana are con- 
structed in the pidha order the style of architecture which was very 
popular during the Ganga period. This temple can be assigned to the 
13th century A.D.. At Narasimhanath in the district of Sambalpur also, 
such figures of Varaha, Nrsimha and Trivikrama are fitted to the south, 
west and north Parsvadevata niches. The Trivikrama images of Gopalj 
temple of Sonepur and the Nrsimhanath temple face to the right rather 
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than the left as in the earliest images found in the Ramesvara Siva 
Temple complex of Sonepur. 

In a small temple of the Nrsimhanath temple complex one five feet 
high four-headed standing figure of Nrsimha in Samabhanga, with two 
lady attendants flanked on both sides on the pedestal and holding a 
Sankha and a Cakra in the upper left and right hands and a Gada in the 
lower left hand, while keeping the lower hand in Varada. The most 
important feature of this image is that the Iranian type long shocs arc 
fitted to both legs of the Lord, as seen in the legs of the Surya image of 
Konarka, assigned to the thirteenth century. Another four-handed 
figure of Nrsimha is found at Nrsimhanath. In this case the Lord is 
depicted in the Girija mode seated cross-legged with both knees raised 
and tied firmly by a cloth known as Yogapatta. His lower hands rest on 
both knees, while in the raised upper left and right hands the Lord is seen 
holding a Sankha and a Cakra respectively. 

During the digging of the plinth of the boundary wall of the 
Nrsimhanath temple, in 1982, two Visnu images, the low portion of a 
seated Garuda image in human-form, the head of a queen with crown on 
her head and a dancing Nayika sculpture were discovered from under- 
neath”. These sculptures as well as the antiquities of the four pillars now 
fitted to the Jagamohana make us believe that from the time of queen 
Vasata, mother of the great Panduvamsi king Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
of Sirpur, Nrsimhanath flourished as a great centre of Vaisnavism. 
Queen Vasata, who was a devout worshipper of Lurd Purusottama 
Nrsimha might have built the first temple at Nrsimhanath in the eighth 
century. 

Inall probability, the Chauhan ruler Vaijala Deva reconstructed the 
Jagamohana, repaired the temple and installed the image of Lord 
Vidala-Nrsimha, the present image to appease his tribal subjects, who 
were in a majority in his kingdom. 

Besides Harihara, another composite figure related to Saivism is the 
figure of Ardhanarisvara, the right half being depicted as Siva and the 
left half, as Parvati. Independent images of Ardhanarisvara are found at 
Vaidyanath, Charda and Patnagarh Siva temples, but at Sauntpur we 
find a small figure which was most probably fitted to the Parsvadevata 
niche®®, All these sculptures can be ascribed to the Somavamsi period, 
because this motif virtually disappeared from Orissan temple after the 
eleventh century.?! 

In Hinduism, the course of the universe has been projected as an 
expression of the Cosmic Dance and Lord Siva as the eternal Cosmic 
Dancer. He is the supreme Yogi whose Dance visualises the unity of 
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Being.”? In the Jagamohana hall of the Kosalesvara Siva temple of 
Vaidyanath and Kapilesvara Siva temple of Charda, Nataraja images 
are carved in high relief on slabs. The Nataraja figure of Charda and 
Vaidyanath, both ten-armed, are seen dancing in the Chatura mode. At 
Baud, one loose sculpture of four-armed Nataraja is in the Bhujangatra- 
sita posture. All these figures of Nataraja can be taken to be of the ninth- 
tenth century. 

Woe get the reference of a installation of Uma Mahesvara image by 
one Sasilekha, wife of Mahamandaladhipati Mangala Kalasa in the 
newly constructed temple of Nannesvara Siva, after obtaining prior per- 
mission of the sovereign, Queen Prthvi Mahadevi of the Bhaumakara 
throne of Tosali ®. Two independent images of Uma Mahesvara are 
found at Belkhandi amidst figures of Saptamatrkas and other Saivite 
deities, one in perfect condition and the other only with the lower-half 
portion alongwith pedestal. Small images of Kartikeya and Ganesa are 
carved on the pedestal of both these images. These images were un- 
earthed during excavations in 1946 by late Kedarnath Mahapatra, the 
noted historian®. In the Indralath temple of Ranipur Jharial the upper 
portion of one Uma Mahesvara image is kept in the vestibule. This is a 
unique image, where a thin veneer of stucco has been applied as a 
coating on the surface apparently to facilitate the artist to carve minute 
details. In the upper portion of this sculpture, in the centre, the Hindu 
trinity Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara are carved on their respective 
mounts. This depiction might be symbolising the attempt of the Saivites 
to show the ascendency of Saivism over other faiths during that period. 
We also find miniature figures of Uma Mahesvara in Sukhasana mudra 
carved in between small pilaster designs in temple panels at Patnagrh 
and Vaidyanath 3. At RanipurJharial, the figure of Uma Mahesvara is 
also carved on the rocky escarpment of the rock alongwith figures of 
Saptamatrkas, Durga and Ganesa. 

Simetime in the later part of the eleventh century, the Telugu 
Chodas captured the Sonepur region which was known as "“Paschima 
Lanka" during the closing years of the Somavamsi rule®®. 

The popularity of Saivism continued unabated even in the later 
period from twelfth to fourteenth century under the Ganga and the 
Chauhan rule, but with a tantric flavour. In Saivism, Ganesa and 
Kartikeya, both the sons of Lord Siva were given the prime position, as 
we find their images in the Parsvadevata niches of almost all Siva 
temples of this region. As a Parsvadevata, Ganesa finds a place 
generally in the southern side in three positions - seated, standing and 
dancing. 9mall figures of both Ganesa and Kartikeya alongwith their 
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respective mounts, the mouse and the peacock are found carved on the 
pedestal of the Uma Mahesvara images of Belkhandi and Podagarh (the 
famous Nala site of the fifth century). Independent standing Ganesa and 
Kartikeya figures are found in both sides of the entrance gateways of the 
Siva temples at Charda and Vaidyanath. The eight-handed dancing 
Ganesa figure of Vaidyanath is of the height of around five feet. At 
Patnagarh small seated Ganesa figures are found carved above the big 
Tapasvini Parvati figure in the right side over the Prabhavali as well as 
on the base-moulding of a pillar of the Nandi Mandapa inside a Chaitya- 
window motif and one four-handed dancing Ganesa on one of the 
Jagamohana pillars. As avarana-devata, miniature seated Ganesa figure 
is also found carved on the railing of the southern balcony of the 
Jagamohana hall at Vaidyanath and in the baranda recess of one of the 
three Ramesvara group of temples at Baud. Ganesa figure is also found 
seated in the left side of the pedestal of the central deity of the Chausathi 
Yogini Pitha, the dancing Bhairava in Ananda Tandava. We find Ganesa 
carved in both the Saptamatrka panels at Ranipur Jharial and the one at 
Ghudar also. It seems probable that as early as the seventh century 
Ganesa was enshrined as a Parsvadevata in the southern niche of the 
Siva temple constructed in this part of Orissa. Except the seated Ganesa 
figure found in the Kumari temple of Banci in Sundargarh district, 
where his proboscis is turned towards right, in all cases it is turned 
towards left. A 

In Western Orissa, we find Kartikeya as the Parsvadevata generally 
in the western niche on the back side of the temple. He is seen in two 
postures, either seated on his mount, the peacock, or standing. In the 
standing posture the mount, peacock is also depicted standing in profile 
on his back side, except at Vaidyanath, where the big standing image of 
Kartikeya in profile is seen seated on the back of the mount peacock, also 
in profile and his legs hanging down touching the ground. But at Charda 
the big image of Kartikeya is seen standing ina front-faced Samabhanga 
posture alongwith his mount peacock, also front-faced, standing near 
his right leg. At Patnagarh, a seated figure of front-faced Kartikeya on 
the peacock mount in profile is carved on a Jagamohana pillar. One 
excellent figure of six-headed and twelve-armed Kartikeya sitting onthe 
back of his mount peacock is found in the Bhuvanesvara Siva temple 
precinct at Khariar. Such a six-headed Kartikeya figure called "Sadan- 
ana", having four-arms is found at village Rengali in the Patnagarh Sub- 
division and having two-arms in a sub-shrine in the Suvarnameru 
temple precinct of Sonepur in the Balangir district. While the Khariar 
image can be taken to be of the twelfth century, both the images of 
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Rengali and Sonepur can be taken to be of the early Chauhan period, 
circa sixteenth-seventeenth century. 

Besides Nrsimhanath and Harisankar, the Chauhans are said to 
have constructed a large number of temples belonging to Saivism, 
Vaisnavism, Saktism and other miscellaneous cults, in and around 
Patnagarh and Sonepur in the district of Balangir, Khariar and Komna 
in the district of Kalahandi as well as Sambalpur, Barpali and Huma in. 
the district of Sambalpur. 

It is well known that Vaijala Deva I (Circa 1410-1430 A.D.), the 
fourth Chauhan . king of Patna granted the revenue of the village 
Luhasingha in 1413 A.D. for the worship of Lord Vidala Nrshimhanatha 
Swami and maintenance of the temple constructed in the Gandha- 
mardan mountain. 

We get reference about the esoteric rites of Tantricism, called 
"Kaunrividya" practised by tantriks of Patna state (otherwise known as 
"Kaunri Patna") from the religious text Nirguna Mahatmya written by 
the saint poet Chaitanya Das who was living in Khadial (present 
Khariar) during the rule of the sixth king of Patna, Prataparudra Deva I 
(Circa 1455-1480 A.D.) 

The tenth Chauhan king of Patna (Balangrr-Patna), Vaijala Deva II 
(Circa 1520-1540 A.D.) has been taken as the author of the famous 
Sanskrit works on grammar, namely Changu Karika and Vaijala Karika 
(otherwise known as Prabodha Chandrika). In both these works, the 
writer has invoked the blessings of Lord Harihara and his Guru which 
testifies to the popularity of Harihara worship during that period.” 

The Chauhan kings of Sambalpur, like Baliar Singh Deva, Ajit Singh 
‘Deva, Abhaya Singh Deva and Jayanta Singh Deva are found to be 
donors of land grants as endowment for the temples of both, Lord Siva 
and Lord Visnu in the seventeenth-cightceenth centuries.39 

Even king Baliar Singh Deva, the fifth Chauhan king of Sambalpur 
is said to have given land grant as endowments for the temple of the local 
deity, goddess Jharidevi of village Dhama. Similarly his fore-father, 
Balaram Deva, the founder of Chauhan kingdom of Sambalpuris said to 
have given land grant for the temple of Samalaidevi of Sambalpur.* 

J. K. Sahu has rightly pointed out that the Chauhans followed a 
policy of tolerance to all forms of religion in their kingdom.“ It is very 
significant that the Chauhans of Sambalpur accepted Samalai, the deity 
of the aborigins of their kingdom as their family deity, invoked Lord 
Siva in their land grants and used the Vaisnava emblem of Chakra as 
their royal insignia. Similarly, the Chauhans of Soncpur allowed Bhima 
Bhoi, the prophet of the Mahima Dharma, a neo-religious movement to 
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propagate his philosophy in their kingdom and even allowed the 
followers of that sect to construct a temple in their Matha, established at 
village Khaliapali. 

Besides these icons of Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saktism, Buddha 
images are found in places like Baud, Ranipur-Jharial, Nagraj and 
Ganiapali. Similarly, Jaina images are found in places like Maraguda 
and Harishankar. But the existence of only a negligible number of 
Buddhist and Jaina images in Western Orissa tempt us to think that 
during the Somavamsi period, both the religions gradually got assimi- 
lated into the fold of Hinduism. T his catholocity might have resulted in 
the acceptance of Buddha as the ninth incarnation of Visnu during the 
time of Balarjuna in around the eighth century. It is interesting to note in 
this context that a seated image of Buddha and a naked standing figure 
of Mahavira are carved in the baranda recess of one of the three Siva 
temples of the Ramesvara group at Baud. 

Besides the major cults of Saivism, Vaisnavism, Saktism, Buddhism 
and Jainism existing together in Western Orissa, many minor cults atso 
flourished side by side followed by small sections of the people. The 
most prominent among these minor cults is the Naga cult. We find Naga 
as umbrella, spreading it’s five, seven or nine-hooded canopy over the 
head-portion of divinities of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. Around 
twenty such images of gods and goddesses of Saivism are found near 
Titilagarh town in a village named Ghudar®. Theriomorphic forms of 
the Naga were also worshipped, as independent stone serpent images 
are found in Sankrida in the district of Sambalpur and Ulapgarh 
(Barpali)*. A serpentine form of Naga holding a Sivalinga on the.raised 
five-hooded canopy was discovered by J. P. Singh Deo at Maraguda. It 
is a unique image carved on a flat soft red plate “, Another figure of a 
two-headed male, seated in Lalitasana on a throne under a five-hooded 
snake canopy was discovered by P. K. Deo and J. P. Singh Deo at 
Maraguda ®, This image is of the height of about five feet and a half. It 
is unique in the sense that it seems to be sitting on a throne made out of 
the coiled body of a serpent and seen holding a sceptre in his right hand 
while putting the left palm on the left thigh. It has been taken to be the 
figure of a Naga King. The image of Mahavira Jaina of Harishankar and 
both the seated Buddha images of Ganiapali are depicted under snake- 
hood canopies over their heads. 

Besides these images, Naga stambhas are found on the outer walls 
of the Mukhasala of temples at Vaidyanath and Gandharadi and on the 
Raha portion of the Indralath brick temple of Ranipur-Jharial. At 
Vaidyanath, on the outer wall of the Mukhasala, there are Naga pillars 
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with Nagas in purely serpentine form with a single hood. This is in 
contrast with the conventional manner of representing the upper torso 
and head of the Naga in the human form and below waist in serpentine 
form in the Nagastambha. At Gandharadi we find such a Naga on the 
proper right and a Nagi on the left on the outer wall of the Mukhasala. 
Although the type of peculiar Nagastambha as found at Vaidyanath is 
mentioned as a variation on the usual form in the mediaeval treatise on 
temple architecture, the Silpa Prakasa “°, the Nagastambha of Vaidya- 
nath is the only one of its kind in entire Orissa. 4? 

We find Nagas and Nagis, below waist in serpentine form and up- 
waist in human form, entwined with one-another like a chain on the 
door jamb of the sanctum sanctorium of the Siva temple at Vaidyanath 
and Charda. At Ranipur Jharial, Naga and Nagi with both hands folded 
in obeisance and their serpent tails coiled around the Nagastambha on 
the Raha portion, hang downward upto the lower storey of the Jangha. 
We find a seated Naga in obeisance inside a Chaitya Window motif in 
the first bhumi of the Gandi of the Patalesvara Siva temple of Bud- 
hikomna in the district of Kalahandi. 

To sum up, it is quite evident from the existence of various religious 
cults and faiths in Western Orissa since the early Christain era upto the 
early period of the Chauhans, that the co-existence of the Brahmanical 
and tribal cultures led to a close, creative interaction between the two 
and people of all sects could live side by side in the same region, 
producing a splendid specimen of religious syncretism and cultural 
integration. 


Balangir. 
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Twin Temple of Gandharadi, 
(Phulbani District) one of 
Siddhesvara Siva and the other 
of Nilamadhava Visnu. 

Circa - 9th Century A.D 
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ca vo : pi ho! 
Visnu e of 
RanipurJharial, locally 
known as Indratath 
Temple (made of bricks), A 
Ranipur Jhartal (Balangir District) 
Circa. 10th -11th Century A.D 
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Jagamohana of the 
Kosalesvara Siva Temple 
of Charda (Balangir Disrici} 
Circa. 9th Century A.D 
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Somesvara Siva Temple 
of Ranipur Jhartal 

' (Balangtr District) 
Circa. ‘9th Century A.D 


Ps aes Ch 


One of the three 
temples of Baud, of 

the Ramesvara group. 
Circa. 10th Century A.D 


Budhtkomna (Kalahand!t District) 


of Budhtkuamna (made of bricks) 
Circa. 10th Century A.D 


Patalesvara Siva Temple 
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Chausatht Yogini Temple of 
Ranipur Jharial 
Curca. 10th Century A.D 


Kopi'ilesvara Siva Temple 
of Charda (Balangtr Disrtct} 
Circa. 11th Century A.D 
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Pre-history 


Pre-history and Proto-history 
of Western Orissa 


K. C. Tripathy 


Orissa possesses a‘marked physical and cultural individuality. Jt 
has revealed evidences of cultural continuity from the remotest cultural 
periodization to the historic events. The remote cultural antiquities have 
been significantly attested by geological deposits. The major portion of 
the state is covered by meta-sediments and granites of Archaean age 
followed by Cuddaph series and latter is being followed by the Gand- 
wanas. The network of drainage system in the state is rich in providing 
depositions associated with early-man in Orissa during the formative 
periods of cultural developments. These deposits are geologically sig- 
nificant as pleistocene, holocene and recent. The coastal parts are 
covered by tertiary and recentalluvium. These depositions with cultural 
relics are noticeable as different when the state is segmented into zones 
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such as east, west, central, south and north. In the western zone the 
districts like Sambalpur, Balangir and Kalahandi may be included. 
Being geologically favourable, Orissa is richest in palaeo-cultural data in 
Eastern India. Similarly when the zones are considered the north and 
western zones are comparatively richer than the other zones. Of course, 
such type of estimations are primarily founded on the nature of factual 
evidences which have been generated through surface and under- 
surface explorations. The diverse material make-up of zones may be due 
to geomorphologic features or they may be eco or culture specific. 

Man has as old an history in India as in other tropical or sub-tropical 
areas of the old world like Africa, Southern Europe or South-East Asia. 
The first lithic tool evidence from Indian subcontinent was discovered 
in 1863 by Robert Bruce Foote, a geologist, at Pallavaram near Madras in 
Tamilnadu. During the past one century and more lithic implements of 
different cultural periods have been uncovered from many parts in 
India. And the general sequence of lithic age cultures has become fairly 
known as their regional variations may be due to local or regional 
cultural traits. The data analysis and interpretations of lithic cultural 
complex of prehistoric specifications and the study has taken a new line 
of approach. The study of such materials have solved the porblems of 

. prehistoric-primitive continuum to ethno-archaeological similarities 
and has provided a solid base for historical reconstructions. 

The drainages have played a significant role in cultural develop- 
ment of an area. Because, the early Man was inclined to choose the 
suitability of an area for his settlement. This phenomena is also true in 
Orissa and also in western Orissa. In 1875 V. Ball, a Revenue Officer, 
collected four lithic implements from four different localities in Or] 
namely Dhenkanal, Angul (Kaliakata). Talcher (Harichandanpur) and 
Bursapali at Kudabuga or Kudderbuga in the district of Sambalpur. 
Ball's discovery was very significant and important in those days when 
the prehistoric researches in India were in their infancy. 

The western region of Orissa remained unexplored until the author 
in 1967 organised a planned survey of drainage systems of the region in 
order to locate the relic artefacts of early man. The area was systemati- 
cally examined and: the artifactual details processed to interpret the 
sequence of lithic cultural phases of the prehistoric periods. The prob- 
able locations of prehistorically potential localities were identified in 
these hitherto uncharted areas. The cultural details with their associated 
evidences have been collected around the drainages like Tel, Suktel, 
Sengodi, Raul, Lunth and Utai. The drainages running parallel to the Te! 
and flowing south of the Mahanadi like the Ang and Jira have been 
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examined. The study of pleistocene deposits and the recovery of insitu 
and outsitu lithic implements have been made in order to estimate the 
sequences of cultural developments. The early human activities in the 
areas of western Orissa have been identified in the following localities. 


Balangir : Deheli, Dhamaghara, Haldipali, Sonepur, Khari, Burhakha- 
man, Baitakhama, Satekela, Ghatkaintara, Khalipat, Thakapali, Sindra- 
pali, Nagaon, Saragada, Lachut, Banaras, Remanda, Banapada, Ampali 
and Silatpara. 


Kalahandi :Jamtora, Amata, Luthurbandh, Chilgaon, Panagaon, Dhar- 
amgarh, Chilpa, Kankeri, Saradapur, Parla, Turihaldi, Dangriguda, 
Rengulpali and Gahammanda etc. 


Sambalpur: Bursapali, Deuli, Bilat, Bargarh, Sarasara, Rugnia, Padam- 
pur, Komenibahalia, Kenghot, Darbekeila, Pathuria, Kansara, Goura- 
pali, Chanchipali, Girigordhan and Nagenmial etc. 

The above sites have provided ample evidence of the development 
of the lithic cultures portraying the activities of early human folks. The 
regions of western Orissa are mostly hilly, and the lithic cultural 
evidences are confined to areas where rock outcrops occur. The undu- 
lating. laterite plains have a mixed geology. The lithic cultural evidences 
recovered from these localities have been analysed and their chrono- 
stratigraphic significance have been explained. On the basis of stratigra- 
phy the-probable climate and the evolution of lithic age culture series 
have been interpreted. 

The location of sites and the recovery of material make-up of early 
man in the regions of western Orissa indicate the evolution of cultural 
phases from the crude stone knapping to the phase of grinding and 
polishing. Evidences of cultural traits of lower palaeolithic, middle 
palaeolithic, upper palaeolithic, mesolithic and neolithic have been 
identified and their distributions reflect the absorption of cultural dyna- 

_mismin the frame of regional limitations. The appearance and introduc- 
tion of neo-traits in the cultural morphology may be due to the innova- 
tion or diffusion of cultural traits by way of migration or contacts. In 
order to explain this intricate problem of palaeo-cultural complex, a 
brief analysis of the distribution design of the site-concentrations in 
western Orissa has been presented earlier. The analysis of distribution 
not only reveal the pattern of lithic industrial concentrations but also 
provide an indicative signal to reconstruct the Aiobilzahion of early 
human settlements in this region. 
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The archaeological reconnaissance of western Orissa has been at- 
tempted through the nature of lithic site concentrations and artefactual 
assemblage. The industrial sequences as the matrix of artefactual assem- 
blage may reveal the palaeo-human activity of the region and their 


cultural sequences reaching any termina! status and the subsequent 
disintegrations. 


Lower Palaeolithic 


It was the earliest human cultural evidence from Orissa which was 
only reported from the north. The series include core, pebble, flake, 
hand-axe and cleaver variety of tools. The earliest stage of lithic indus- 
tries of western Orissa has been reported from the Tel basin and it is 
represented by a Pebble Industry. The tool typology includes miniature 
hand-axes, chopper and scrapers. The existing pebble tool tradition of 
western Orissa was so significantly different from the north. The sole 
recovery of hand-axe from Bursapali and subsequent location of han- 
daxe and cleavers at Jyotivihar and in the drainage of Motex, Rajmoter 
and Behura etc. has revitalised the issue of non-occurrence of handaxe- 
cleaver complex in the regions of western Orissa. The nature of concen- 
trations and typological taxonomy are being restudied to suggest a 
probable age for this cultural peiod. The accurate estimation of age is not 
yet possible due to non-availability of bio-chemical data. But it may be 
further presumed that the cultural diversity of north and south of the 
Indian lithic traditions may have an impact in shaping the Lower 
Palaeolithic culture complex of Orissa. 

Out of the 34 specimens recovered around Manamunda and Sonepur 

‘areas on the bank of the river Tel, the choppers and scrapers constitute 
64.7% of the total collection. The choppers on pebbles constitute 26.4% 
and scrapers ‘are of 38.3%. There are two types of choppers such as’ 
unifacial and bifacial. Scrapers are made on pebbles and also on flakes. 
Worked flakes form 17.6% of the total collection. They are primarily 
made on small flakes. The bi-facial handaxes are only two and they are 
miniature in size. 

The choppers exhibit crude manufacture whereas the scrapers, 
points and miniature handaxes show moderate skill of manufacture. 
The shift from crude to fine method of flaking may be interpreted as 
improved application of stone techniques. The manufacture of smal! 
flake tools such as scrapers and points usually appear during the flake 
and flake-blade industries. The presence of small scrapers and points 
may suggest the appearance of new types. However, the pebble tools 
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and flakes are considered as integral part of the industry. So the lower 
palaeolithic industry of western Orissa may be defined as Pebble 
industry. Due to the inadequate evidences of associated and insitu 
materials it is quite difficult to date the culture. The handaxe-cleaver 
culture of north Orissa has been roughly dated 50,000 B.P. Similarly on 
the basis of empirical study the Pebble Industry may be dated accord- 
ingly. 

The significant recovery of materials of pebble industry of western 
Orissa has been critically restudied by other scholars. But due to non- 
location of similar industries elsewhere in western Orissa the Pebble 
Industry was considered as the evidence of Lower Palaeolithic in this 
region. The western and north Orissa exhibited divergent cultural 
elements in the formative stage of cultural evolution. 

The probable cause for this situation has been ascribed to geology, 
environmental impact and pedology. The early man of north and west- 
ern Orissa probably due these changes in systems, their material kits ex- 
pressed the differential behaviours. The western Orissa was inhabited 
by the early human groups who were distinctly different and were 
equipped with a technological knowhow almost dissimilar to north and 
central Orissa regions. 

The problems cited above has been re-interpreted due to the recent 
recovery of tool types similar to north and central zones of Orissa. The 
evidences including the handaxe and cleaver typologies have been 
reported from the Moter river in the district of Kalahandi. The recov- 
ered tools belong to Acheulian varieties. The primary typologies are 
handaxes, cleavers, scrapers and flakes etc. The handaxes are of differ- 
ent sizes with morphometric characters. The implements are made of 
local quartz, quartzite or metamorphosed sand stones. The incidence of 
crypto-crystalline rocks also have been identified. For handaxes and 
cleavers hard rocks were used. It is highly resistant to weathering and 
tools made of these rocks look quite fresh and sharp to this day. The 
outsitu tools are quite fresh and those recovered as insitu indicate 
considerable weathering . The colour of the tools are slightly changed 
due to the process of laterization. In the nonlaterized localities the tools 
appear to be almost fresh. The dating of these tools may be made by 
examining the nature of lateritic encrustations. 

The Acheulian type of tools recovered around the Moter include 
handaxes, cleavers, variety of scrapers, truncated flakes, blades and 
flakes. Handaxes are elongated pointed tools extensively flaked on both 
faces and with sharp margins. They are believed to have been used for 
digging and scraping. The occurrence of cleavers are rare but there are 
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small number of cleavers which are rectangular or triangular tools with 
broad and sharp straight of oblique transverse cutting edge. They were 
probably used for cutting wood and chopping meat. Scrapers are also 
made on flakes. There are no choppers and chopping tools. A small 
number of specimens have been identified as bifacial choppers but they 
are yet to beattested appropriately. There are numerous cores and many 
broken or partially damaged which indirectly suggest that the tools 
were made in specified workshop sites. 

The occurrence of pebble industry and hand axe-cleaver complex in 
different localities of western Orissa have clearly proved the occurrence 
of Lower Palaeolithic. But the question of restricted expressiveness of 
this culture is not yet known. The reasofs are numerous and this only 
can be answered in future due to fresh evidences. 


Middle Palaeolithic 


In Indian context Middle Palaeolithic has been recognised as ‘a 
separate cultural entity, The culture is identified due to dominant 
occurrence of flake tools and therefore is called as Flake Industry. 
Stratigraphically it is found to be preceding the blade and burincomplex 
of the Upper Palaeolithic and occurs above the handaxe-cleaver com- 
plex of the Lower Palaeolithic. Several sites of this culture have been 
reported from the regions of Orissa. But no fossilized osteological 
evidences have been discovered as positive evidence for dating from the 
horizons yielding these tools. The adequate material recovery of this 
culture shows the gradual evolution and emergence of a new cultural 
phase. There are plenty of factual data from the regions of north Orissa. 
The large number of sites, implement kit, technology and stratigraphic 
references have provided a basic foundation to reconstruct the mor- 
phologic parameters of this cultural segment. The culture is identified 
through the occurrence of scraper, point, flakes, cores, nodules, blade 
and blade-like. flakes etc. The teols are of smaller dimensions than the 
Lower Palaeoliths and made of cryptocrystalline rock types. 

Several Middle-Palaeolithic sites have been reported from the Tel 
river basin. The distribution of sites are not prolific like the north Orissa 
but the sites of western Orissa indicate heavy concentration of artefacts 
at certain localities. The cause of such concentrations is not properly 
explained but it appears that the concentrations and the pattern of 
distribution of sites may have some locational or ecologic bias or the 
availability of raw material resources. In many localities the requisite 
rock-types-of cryptocrystalline silica of various shades which have 
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smoother and more regular conchoidial fracture are present than the 
somewhat granular quartzites favoured to have been utilized during the 
lower palaeolithic. Most frequently the raw-materials were quarried 
from the river pebbles. The studies in Orissa indicate that due to 
different phases of sedimental depositions, the deposition of pebblesare 
found to occur in separate stratigraphic levels. They may be classified 
into three series on the basis of their morpho-metric behaviours. The 
series II variety of pebbles were probably exploited to be used during the 
Middle Palaeolithic Industry. The pebbles used in this industry are 
ususally round, thin and small. The flakes knapped from these pebbles 
are expected to be thin and slender. Out of 622 specimens collected from 
various sites of western Orissa 48.39% are unretouched or slightly 
worked flakes. A small number of insitu tools have been collected from 
the stratigraphic levels in the lower silty clay and upper loose gravels 
in some cliff sections. 

The Middle Palaeolithic industry of western Orissa is mainly char- 
acterised due to the predominance of plain flakes. The industry in 
generat presents the gradual development of artefacts from crude to 
finer varieties. The shift in workmanship may be related to technological 
change and subsistence strategy. The high occurrence of both utilized 
and unutilized flakes, the industry is described as flake industry and the 
culture as flake-tool culture. The culture of western Orissa portrays a 
distinct pattern, processual growth of artefacts as absolute cultural 
marker and benavioura! backdrop of the middle palaeolithic folks of this 
region. So it may be interpreted that the middle palaeolithic culture of 
western Orissa had developed out of the Acheulian culture of the Lower 
Palaeolithic, and is indeed a continuation of the former. Cleavers, 
handaxe and pebble tools slowly disappeared and the size of the tools 
became slightly smaller. The massive concentration of tools may also 
explain the nature of habitation and population. No absoiute dates of 


this culture are available. The culture may be roughly dated to 30,000 
B.P. 


Upper Palaeolithic 


The Upper Palaeolithic phase of culture of western Orissa is not very 
distinctive. It developed out of the indigenous Middle Palaeolithic 
culture. THe characteristic feature of this culture is the increase in the 
proportiorrof blades and a pronounced tendency towards smaller and 
slender blades. Microblades, burins and high.incidence of end scraper 
also make their appearance in this phase of culture. 
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In different localities of western Orissa the Upper Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic tools occur in mixed distribution. The sites located in the 
river Jira and the sites located in the upper part of the Tel river around 
Dharmagarh have yielded accurate Upper Palaeolithic tool typologies. 
The sites namely Sarasara and Rugnia near Bargarth town and Chilpa 
and Kankeri near Dharmagarh are particularly significant due to their 
high incidence of Upper Palacolithic tools. The tools collected through 
surface and under-surface surveys also justify that the culture is moder- 
ately antiquous due to their occurrence in a specified level of stratigra- 
phy. But due to inadequate data the culture may be treated as a phase of 
transition. Future studies in western Orissa and in the regions of Eastern 
Ghats may throw fresh light in this regard. 


Mesolithic 


There is a marked diminution in the size of stone tools in the early 
part of the holocene period and during the period of Mesolithic culture. 
Microliths or pigmy tools are the main industry of this period. It is 
obvious that such tools could have been used only as composite tools 
hafted in wood or bone and not singly. In western Orissa next to the 
Middle Palaeolithic culture the Mesolithic culture is very well defined. 
The culture is identified as Mesolithic or Flake-blade Industry. After the 
termination of Middle Palaeolithic Culture Phase in Orissa the evi- 
dences of Upper Palaeolithic Culture are not widely distributed in 
different parts of the state. The recovery of blade and burins associated 
with bone implements are not yet made either in western Orissa or in 
any locality in Orissa. In north Orissa the occurrence of mesolithic sites 
are not in large numbers but have been reported from some specific 
localities. They are found associated with the tools of the Middle - 
Palaeolithic culture. Recently several mesolithic sites with the single 
dominance of microlithic typologies have been reported from the dis- 
trict of Keonjhar. The distribution of sites are interesting because of their 
extension designs and material manipulations. In fact, the interrelation- 
ship between Middle Palaeolithic and Mesolithic tools may be traced 
probabiy due to the use of similar types of raw materials. But the 
microliths are identified from the other cultural series primarily due to 
their dimunitive morphology. The industry shows gradual evolution of 
tools from the simpler to complex types. The geometric forms like 
crescents, trapezes and triangles and their dominance indicate more 
antiquity than the nongeometric forms. The distribution of raw materi- 
als is greatly responsible for the diffusion of this culture. In the initial 
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phase of research only 42 specimens of microliths were reported from 
different localities of north Orissa. The major tool types are core, blade, 
point, scraper, burin, flake and rejects. The tools are usually found on the 
surface and in the dry bed of the river. The industry in general presents 
technically a crude appearance. Some of the specimens are also rolled 
and weathered. It was presumed that the occurrence of microliths may 
have some relationship with the iron-belt of the state because the typical 
raw materials like the crytocrystalline rock-types are found in these 
belts. So the evidence of microlithic industries in western Orissa were 
not expecred. But the author's meticulous survey and subsequent explo- 
rations by other workers havebrought to light startling evidences of this 
culture. 

The evidences of Mesolithic or Flake-blade industry of south- 
western Orissa have been reported from 27 sites located on seven river 
valleys such as the Tel, Suktel; Sengodi, Lunth, Sandyal, Jira and Ang. 
The huge concentration of microlithic tools explain the mesolithic 
culture complex of the area. Analysis of the materials shows that 
western Orissa microlithic industry is rich with high percentage of 
utilized blades. The tools occur on the surface but in certain localities 
they are found insitu in red-silt depositions. Parallel sided blades, fluted 
cores, scrapers, flakes, obliquely retouched blades and lunates are the 
main constituents of this industry. The industry in general presents a 
technically crude: appearance. Some of the specimens are weathered, 
rolled, and decolourised due to mineralization or laterization. The 
change in surface colour may be attributed to the association of red-silt. 
The characteristics of insitu materials have been explained through trial 
scrapping. The tools occur to amaximum depth of 30 to 50 cms. The tool 
typology and raw-material recovery from trial scrapping suggest a 
pattern of regularity in the area. However, the mesolithic industry of 
western Orissa is purely non-geometric in nature. No associated mate- 
rials except some rare-evidences of ceramic contents have been found 
from the localities yielding tool concentrations. The principal raw 

: materials such as chert, cherty quartzite, chalcedony, jasper, opal and 
quartzites were generally exploited to be used in the industry. The use 
of chert is dominant. The mesolithic culture as a whole presents a close 
similarity with the similar industries recovered from surrounding re- 
gions. In some specific sites of western Orissa the microliths also occur 
associated with neoliths. So it can be suggested that the microlithic 
industries of western Orissa are a mixture of mesolithic and neolithic. 
No radiocarbon date of this culture of western Orissa is available. The 
.radiocarbon dates of many Indian sites such as Bagor, Lang;hnaj, Lekha- 
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nia, Serai-Nahar-Rai etc. are available and the time-bracket ranges from 
8500 B.P. to 2,500 B.P. Similarly the time-bracket of mesolithic culture of 
western Orissa may be between 6000 B.P. to 2000 B.P. There is an 
interesting feature of this culture in western Orissa. The extensive 
distribution and heavy concentration of microlithic materials usually 
around the tribal habitats may suggest the cultural continuity from the 
prehistoric to the present day tribal culture. The analogy of microlithic 
materials and the material culture of tribals is expected to throw fresh 
light in this regard. The analogy may show not only the functional 
similarities of implements but also the hunting-gathering economic 
behaviour and phenomenal increase in population of the mesolithic 
folks. These changes may be due to amelioration in climate and conse- 
quent increase in resources, habitation, new innovation in technology 
and more efficient exploitation of food resources. There are evidences of 
animal remains and human burials during this period. Unfortunately no 
such evidences are recovered in western Orissa. 

The people during this period were well acquainted with art. Art is 
a mental construct and it depicts the social events during the living span 
of the culture. The engraving and paintings explain the contemporary 
life and environment. During the mesolithic cultural phase evidences of 
art have been reported from several Indian sites. The incidence of palaeo 
art also has been reported: from western Orissa. “ 

The main rock-art sites located-in western Orissa are at Gudahandi 
and Jogimath near Khariar in the district of Kalahandi. The linear 
drawings and paintings are yet to be interpreted. The superimposition 
of paintings faintly indicate the succession of cultural events. It is 
believed by some scholars that there are evidences of inscriptions along 
with the paintings. The paintings at.Vikramkhol in the district of 
Sambalpur has been studied with a clarity. The occurrence of palaeo-art 
inthe region of western Orissa is still diversified and no scientific dating 
is available. But it is easy to segregate the paintings and inscriptions. The 
paintings and inscriptions may not belong to the same period. The 
paintings were probably earlier to the appearance of inscriptions. A 
chronological ordering may be made by analysing the shades of the 
colour applied in the paintings. The nature of rock-art of western Orissa 
indicates that it may be traced from the period of Upper Palaeolithic to 
late historical periods. There is an urgency to identify the type and 
contents of the paintings. The paintings in white, paintings in red over 
a white background and the paintings in red may not be similar. The 
accurate segregation of colour contents may help to study these paint- 


ings in their ‘real perspectives. 
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Neolithic 


Traditionally Neolithic cultures are associated with packed and 
ground tools. In India, southern Neolithic cultures are also associated 
witha blade industry. Chronologically the culture may be placed above 

‘the Mesolithic and below the post-Neolithic and Megalithic cultures. 
Butata few Mesolithic sites the occurance of ground stone artefacts also 
have been reported. The culture is identified due to the recovery of 
associated relics like handmade pottery, remains of domesticated ani- 
mals anu incipient agriculture. The evidences of eastern Neolithic 
cultures of India are mostly confined to artefact types only. The Neo- 
lithic site at Kuchai near Baripada in the district of Mayurbhanj was 
excavated by the Archaeologicai Survey of India and from the excava- 
tion interesting artefactual data including the faceted hoes, chisels, 
pounders, mace-heacds and grinding stones along with brownish-red 
ware tempered with incised decorations and a slip have been found. 
Subsequent studies around the locality have yielded other varieties of 
tool-ty pology such as faceted and shouldered axes, bar-chisels, rounded- 
butt axes, wedge and hammer-stone etc.:The Neolithic relics are also 
extensively available from the district of Dhenkanal, The site at Sanker- 
jang near Angul has indicated the evidences of a Neolithic burial asso- 
ciated with an unusual variety of bar-celts. The evidence of metal has 
been suggested for the manufacture of these bar-celts. The recovery of 
faceted and shouldered axes found in this region have affinities with 
East and South-east Asia. But unfortunately none of these Neolithic 
collections is yet dated. 

The evidences of Neolithic culture of western Orissa have been 
reported from the river basins of Tel, Ang and Jira. A sizeable number 
of Neolithic artefacts have been recovered around the town of Padam- 
pur. The localities around the confluence of the Mahanadi and Tel has 
proved to be potential. The significant finds at Sonepur are yet to be 
studied properly but the recovered relics amply demonstrate that 
Sonepur may bea stratified Meolithic site. But the sites like Pandu-Rajar 
Dhibe and Rajgir, Sonepur seems to occur in historical levels. The 
recovery of specific tool types and corded pottery may connect the 
occurrence of Neolithic culture to some East and South-east Asian sites 
thus pushing back the antiquity of such cultures to the early Holocene. 
The associated relics indicate that there was some sort of carly agricul- 
ture. 

The Neolithic culture data of Western Orissa is not adequate. The 
description of the culture available today is mostly speculative. The 
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Neolithic cultures of Orissa in general have been studicd only through 
their stone industries. The evidences of domestication, agriculture, 
ceramics and other associated evidences are yet to be obtained. But there 
has been a wide distribution of polished stone artefacts. The pecking 
grinding and polishing techniques were mainly used. The tools arc 
usually found from the surface. The tools are classified due to their 
morphclogic and morphometric variables. There are some studics 
which indicate that the polished Neoliths of the north Orissa are large 
whereas the western Orissa types are comparatively small. The tools 
due to their length variations also show significant differences in their 
breadth and thickness. The variable metric characters indirectly explain 
the functional aspects of the tools. The function of the toois may be 
studied from their cutting ends and length sizes. The function of wide 
cutting end was probably different from the narrow cutting end. The 
toois were mostly used for felling trees, shaping and polishing wooden 
apparatus and also in agricultural practices. The change of size of tools 
in the regions of western Orissa may be interpreted that the culture 
appeared in the region towards its terminal phase. It is not yet possible 
to trace the migration of the culture because.it is difficult to establish the 
probable regional impact over the tool typology of western Orissa. The 
recovery of Neolithic celts from the sites referred above, in most cases, 
are scantly distributed and there is no evidence of a large concentration. 
The tools are normally smal! in size and weights. There are some studies 
on the weights of tools collected from Qrissa. The tools on the basis of 
weights may be classified as heavy, medium, intermediate, light and 
very light. Analysing the tools of Orissa it is observed that all the above 
classified types are found in north Orissa whereas the intermediate, 
light and very light varieties are distributed in the localities of central 
and southern Orissa. The eastern Orissa is devoid of any such distribu- 
tion. Butin the regions of western Orissa the percentage of light and very 
light variety of tools are apparently more. The massive ty pe of tools are 
mostly confined to north and they did not occur in other regional 
centres. The probability of culture growth and route of migration if 
studied may shed more light to corroborate the phenomenal change in 
weight patterns. Theheavy Neolithic axes with specific functional value 
and the replacement of such types due to introduction of smaller (ରିଠା 
ty pes indirectly suggest that there was a positive change in subsistence 
and sedentary mode of settlement of their makers. The change was not 
due to idiosyncratic behaviour of the folk but it was resulted due to 
communal stylistic view and ideo-technic. 
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The statical study of metric parameters of Neolithic celts of Orissa 
also show the regional significance when they are compared with each 
other. When the celts of northern Orissa are compared with western 
Orissa varieties, it is observed that the 't' value is highly significant with 
reference to length, breadth and thickness. It is therefore interpreted 
from the statistical data that the pattern regularities are similar in 
central, western and southern segments and they present a significant 
deviation from the north. It may be presumed that the spread or the 
migration of the culture was probably from the north through central to 
south and then to western regions of the state. Besides, the recovery of 
bar-celts, shouldered celt and ring-stones may be an indicator for the 
evolutionary phases of the culture which may help in evaluating the 
time-pattern regularities. But unfortunately the number of tools in these 
categories are very few and not yet reported from all the regions of the 
state. The association of shouldered celts with megalithic rituals and 
bar-celts with mortuary rites are yet to be established against a sizeable 
data with adequate scientific enquiry. The recovery of large number of 
ring-stones or perforated stones from the localities of western Orissa is 
still an unsolved problem. The perforated stones of neolithic antiquity, 
used and worshipped by local people, is an interesting subject for 
enquiry. These stones are hung in cowsheds as a protective object and 
certain rituals are performed. It is not known properly how the concept 
of protection for domesticated animals was developed among the rural 
folk. The metal axe used by the Bhinjals also bear close similarity to the 
stone-axe of the Neolithic. There may exist some link from the past to the 
present but these links cannot be established by drawing some analogy. 
The recovery of factual data through excavation may solve this problem. 
However, the diversified Neolithic tool-kit of western Orissa indirectly 
indicates the probability of a cultural change. The Neolithic culture 
patterns of Orissa were influenced by imminent changes which sponta- 
neously occurred within a culture system. The new ideas and innova- 
tions were created and developed by the members of the community 
and then subsequently absorbed to the excessive cultural matrix. The 
variation in tool-typology is a determinant factor for a specific eco- 
boundary and it may be explained by temporal phenomenon. But the 
Neolithic Orissa still remains as atemporal. 

A few Neolithic dates around Orissa may give an idea of the 
Neolithic culture in this region. The radiocarbon data of Chirand in 
Bihar has been dated to 1755 + 155 at the earliest and 1270 + 105 B.C. at 
the latest. The site of Burudih in the district of Singhbhum has been 
dated to 1000 to 600 B.C. The date of Palavoy of Andtira Pradesh has 
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been dated to 1965 + 105 B.C. at the earliest and 1540 + 100 B.C. at the 
latest. The Hoabinhian Neolithic culture of South-east Asia character- 
ised by pebble tool and polished edges has been dated to C 8000 B.C: 
Similarly the Neolithic culture of western Orissa may be dated between 
1500 to 1000 B.C. The locality around Sonepur is significantly important 


and probable recovery of Neolithic relics may providea positive date for 
this culture. 


Protohistory 


The prehistoric investigations in Orissa have revealed rich cultural 
evidences. The lithic cultural phases probably continued to the phase of 
protohistory and metal cultures which have contributed substantially 
for reconstructing the carly historic events in Orissa. But the data have 
been pooled at random without any selection and specificity. The 
reported sites like Sisupalgarh, Dhauli, Khandagiri and Udayagiri near 
Bhubaneswar, Golabai near Khurda, Jaugarh near Purusottampur inthe 
district of Ganjam, Biratgarh near Khiching and Gangahara M.L.P. near 
Baripada in the district of Mayurbhanj, Kharligarh near Bhuyanpada, 
Guduvella and Sonepur in the district of Balangir and Nehena near 
Khariar in the district of Kalahandi are significant to be mentioned. 
There are several other sites like Dururia, Dasapalla, Bhagrapir, Pan- 
dapada and Sankerjang etc. The material recovery of these sites explain 
a clue in understanding the protohistoric cultural phase of Orissa. But it 
is difficult to reconstruct the accurate outline of this cultural phase 
because of inadequate material evidences and under-surface excava- 
tions. The available data are not developed into a systematic taxonomy 
and they «rc not probably quantified with attributes. So the true picture 
of the culture is yet to be outlined. 

The reported sites in western Orissa are interesting but they are 
inadequately data-based. The chrono-stratigraphic details of the sites 
are almost absent and there is no scientific date to explain theirantiquity. 
The culture may be estimated through the recovery of ceramic relics. 
The reported ceramic evidences are mainly from surface recovery and 
there area few evidences from the planned excavations. The chalcolithic 
cultural remnants have been reported from Asurgarh near Sonepur in 
the Balangir district and at Asurgarh in the district of Kalahandi. 
Limited excavations have been undertaken at these localities by Deccan 
College, Pune, but the detailed reports are yet tobe published. Similarly 
the metal finds from Guduvella are not systematically analysed and 
their early metallurgical aspects are not scientifically explained. The 
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culture adopting to an urbanised status gradually developing from the 
Neolithic origin still remains unsolved. The anticipated time-bracket of 
the culture may be suggested by comparing the emperica! studies of 
sites of the surrounding regions. The carly chalcolithic culture of Bihar 
at Chirand is assigned to 2500 to 1600 B.C. The radiocarbon date of a 
similar culture at Mahisdal had been dated to 1380 + 105 and 690 + 105 
B.C. The radiocarbon date of Palavoy site of Andhra Pradesh has been 
dated to 3915 + 105 or 1965 B.C. The Kayatha chalcolithic culture of 
Madhya Pradesh has a time-bracket of 2105 to 1300 B.C. So the chal- 
colithic culture of Orissa including western Orissa may be dated, in view 
of the above facts, in between 1500 to 700 B.C. The only radiocarbon date 
of the site at Sankerjang has been available. The chalcolithic cultural 
phase of the site has been dated to 2590 + 60 B.P. or 740 + 80 B.C. The 
route of migration of this culture is yet to be established. Some scholars 
have opined that the protohistoric culture which made its entry into 
Orissa via the coastal plains both from the south and north needs 
restudy of the problem in view of the recent chalcolithic evidences 
reported from the Mahanadi valley which encompass a wide area of 
north and western Orissa. 


Department of Anthropology 
Utkal University. 
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Popular Movements 


Spirit of Freedom : 
An Over-view of Popular Movements 
in the Sambalpur Region 


C.R. Mishra 


Introduction 


History of the Freedom Movement is not simply a record of events 
or recounting of episodes. It is rather a whole stor of the currents and 
cross currents that weave the web of a society in ferment. A political 
struggle is an external expression of an inner dynamic urge in the hearts 
and minds of people. The warp and woof that go to compose the fabric 
of history are the social and economic forces crying out for release from 
under the cultches of powers interested in perpetuating rules of exploi- 
tation. Describing the actions of men and women associated in the 
struggle it secks to capturc an entire situation of a commu nity or nation. 
And this cannot really be satisfactorily performed piece-meal. As is but 
common knowledge, to trace the history of a national movement in, 
terms of single province or state would appear to be as impossible a 
venture as to separate the waters of a river from the ocean it feeds. And 
yet, a truly intimate and authentic understanding calls for sectoral, 
microscopic analysis of a vast totality, one that is being attemped in the 
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present study relating to the West-Orissan experience. 

The freedom Movement in Orissa passed through three well- 
marked phases. The first phase (1803-1885) witnessed the foundation of 
British rule in Orissa and armed resistance of the people against the 
imposition of a system of Government highly prejudicial to their inter- 
ests. The second phase (1885-1920) saw the birth of political institutions 
in the wake of the establishment of the Indian National Congress, 
resulting in the growth of political consciousness among the people. The 
long standing aspiration of the Oriyas on unification of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts under one administration emerged into lime-light at this 
stage. Nationalist activities in the third phase (1920-47) relate mainly to 
the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
leading to the achievement of Independence. 

Though the Freedom Movement in Orissa, in a broad sense, begins 
with the establishment of British rule in 1803, the struggle of the Oriyas 
for political liberation had, infact, started soonafter 1568 when they lost 
their independence. They remained successively under the Afghans, 
Mughals and the Marathas from 1568 to 1803. During this period, 
especially during the Muslim rule, Oriyas were subjected to much 
hardship, oppression and exploitation. They had: to struggle against 
heavy odds. Thus, the struggle of the Oriyas under the British rule is but 
a continuation of the same against the Muslim and Maratha-rule. 
Though the complexion of the resistance movement was completely 
changed when directed against the British, assuming an Indian rather 
than a local character, we must not overlook the history preceding the 
establishment of foregin domination if we wish to judge the nature and 
scope of the Freedom Movement in Orissa in its true perspective. 

Oriya nationalism in the form of resistance against alien rule had 
really surfaced as early as 1817, that is, hardly fifteen years after the 
conquest of coastal Orissa by the British. The spirit of nationalism found 
a mighty upsurge in the second half of 19th century. There were riots 
and revolts to unfurl the banner of independence and to herald a new 
order. Orissa had its own distinguished share of this nationalist enter- 
prise but it did not figure prominently until the resistance movement 
took the shape of conflagration in Sambalpur. While there were spo- 
radic outbursts of enthusiasm in resisting the British Raj in other parts 
of Orissa, an organised attempt headed by the tribal chiefs in and 
around Sambalpur sent shivers through in the rank and file of the 
British administration. . 

We may briefly recapture a part of the previous history of Sam- 
balpur. From Allahabad pillar inscription it is known that Samudra- 
gupta in the4th century defeated king Mahendra of Kosala whichat that 
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time comprised the present districts of Raipur, Bilaspurand Sambalpur. 
During the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. Kosala was under the Sarabhapu- 
riya dynasty. The town Sarabhapura which was its headquarters is 
identified by some scholars with modern Surabhgarh in the 
Sundargarh district, and by some with modern Sambalpur. 

After the Sarabhapuriyas the kingdom passed to the hands of Pan- 
duvamsi king Trivaradeva sometime in 7th century A.D. He was an 
ambitious monarch, and maintained the Kosala portion of his empire 
intact. The present district of Sambalpur was very likely a part of that 
empire. Towards the last decades of the 9th century, king Janmejaya 1 
Mahabhavagupta (C.882 to 922 A.D.) consolidated the eastern part of 
Kosala comprising morden Sambalpur and Bolangir districts under his 
rule and from this time onwards the dynasty came to be popularly 
known as Somavamsi. The territory was further extended to the east 
and the south, and a powerful kingdom was carved out. Janmejaya I 
declared himself the lord of Trikalinga. During the last part of the 
Somavamsi rule Sambalpur was occupied by the Kalachuris of Rat- 
napura. In the beginning of the 13th century began the Ganga-Kalachuri 
conflict, and continued for about a century. Finally it was resolved in 
favour of the Gangas. From that time onwards the Sambalpur region 
was kept under a Ganga governor. I 

The middle of the 14th century was a critical period for Ganga rule 
in Orissa. It had to face a series of invasions from the neighbouring 
kingdoms and amidst the resulting chaos and confusion, Romai Dev, a 
Chauhan Rajput laid the foundation of the Chauhan rule in Western 
Orissa.’ It was under the Chauhans that the kingdom of Sambalpur was 
extended on all sides by war and conquest. Sambalpur grew from a 
struggling principality toa powerful kingdom during the reign of Baliar 
Singh, the fifth raja of Sambalpur.® It was only after Chhatra Sai (1690- 
1725), who fortified the town, that Sambalpur suffered from internal 
feud and weak administration. The subsequent kings were weak and 
indolent and the administration of the kingdom was completely left to 
the ministers. The record of T.Motte, the first European to visit Sam- 
balpur (1768) for trade in diamond clearly reveals the political instabil- 
ity of Sambalpur towards the close of 18th century. 3 Ultimately, the fort 
of Sambalpur was occupied by the Marathas in April, 1800.* on 

After the conquest of Orissa the British wanted complete annihila- 
tion of the Maratha power and turned their attention towards Sam- 
balpur, onc of the major stronghlods of the Marathas in Orissa. Sam- 
balpur being located in a strategic place, the British were particularly 
keen to bring it under their rule. The East India Company made alliances 
with the kings of Sambalpur, Baud, and Sonepur. And, finally, it was 
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occupied by Major Broughton on 2 January, 1804. ° But according to the 
Treaty of Deogan the Company had to cede Sambalpur to the Marathas 
again. Finally, the Maratha power was destroyed, and Sambalpur 
finally came under the Britigh suzerainty in 1817° 

Maharaj Sai, the last Chauhan ruler of Sambalpur died in 1827 
leaving behind his widow, Rani Mohan Kumari, and two daughters.’ In 
order to continue the line the British Government installed Rani Mohan 
Kumari on the Gaddi of Sambalpur. Though Sambalpur lapsed to the 
British Government only in 1849.° they were virtually its masters since 
1827. 

Rani Mohan Kumari, though incapable of managing her own affairs 
and preserving tranquility without the intervention of the British, 
assumed power in 1827. This was resented by the people. Her admini- 
stration was noted for favourism , caprice, and oppressiveness. She 
took away the rights of Brahmins, Gonds, Bhinjals, who were influential 
landlords. They found their privileges threatened and their lands 
encroached upon ard their traditions interfered with. The result was a 
sustained revolution for years by men with bows and arrows against 
fully equipped and trained soldiers with morden weapons. The rebel- 
lion mainly centred rourd the strongholds of Gond and Bhinjal Zam- 
indars who had a feeling that their powers would be usurped by the 
British Government. It may be stated that Sambalpur and its adjoining 
territories were mainly inhabited by aboriginal tribes and most o! the 
Zamindars were either Gonds or Bhinjals. Since the secession of Sam- 
balpur to the British Government by the Marathas, the Gond Zamindars 
and Chiefs had petitioned for the restoration of their lands, but all the 
petitions had been disregarded with the exception of the one by Maharaj 
Sai. Since then an urge for resistance had continued to smoulder among 
the Zamindars who had been reduced to a state of destitution. 


Resistance 


The first man to confront Rani Mohan Kumari was Abdhut Sing, the 
tribal chief of Bessiekela in Padampur. As a result of his strong opposi- 
tion to the Rani, his estate had been usurped by her.’ His estate was the 
stronghold of the Gonds, who being deprived of all rights, opposed the 
East India Company, tooth and nail. 

The confrontation took place near Papanga Hills.!° Banamali Rai, 
leading the Rani's troops, joined Capt.Wilkinson and advanced against 
the rebels. After the encounter the followers of Abdhut Sing submitted. 
Papanga Hills was relinquished and Abdhut Sing made, his way to 
Debrigah, the highest peak in the Barapahar range of hills and the 
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strongholds of Balabhadra Sing Deo, the Gond Zamindarof Lakhanpur. 
Gurudayal Tewari, Subedar of the Ramgarh Battalion proceeded to- 
wards this position. The detachment was fired upon by a party of rebels 
under Balabhadra Sing Deo. After much difficulty the road was cleared 
,but Abdhut Sing did not submit.) 

On 2 December, 1830, Gangadhar Mishra, Jamadar of the Ramgarh 
battalion, in command of 40 armed men, had been sent towards Bissiek- 
ela with the object of inducing Abdhut Sing to surrender. !? The rebels, 
after kveping a sharp fire of matchlocks, retreated to the hills. Abdhut 
Sing with his reinforcement could maintain his position at Babubandh. 
But the sepoys, having been without food for two days, forced the 
jamadar to march to Sambalpur where he airived in the evening of 5th 
January 1831, under sporadic fire right up to within five or six miles of 
the place. There was considerable loss on the side of the Gonds, ton, 
Abdhut Sing re-joined Balabhadra Sing Dco in Debrigarh. In the ™ eavy 
encounter that followed the rebefs were successful in burning tF e village 
where the British detachment was encamped. They were however 
driven away. 

The resistance agairust the Rani and the British spread to other areas. 
The accumulated anger of the tribal chiefs and the deep-seated discon- 
tent of Surendra Sai took the shape of a prolonged armed struggie of the 
peopie. Although the modern concept of nationalism was not the 
motivating force, one would discern the indomitable spirit of freedom 
and hatred of foreign rule reflected in the struggle. The great bedy of 
rebels was concentrated in the strongholds of Papanga, Dhama and 
Barapahar range of hills. The rebel Jeaders were Balaraim Sing, the uncle 
of Surendra Sai, Balabhdra Sing Deo, the Gond Zamindar of Lakhanpur, 
Abdhut Sing, the tribal chief of Bissiekela, and many others who had 
suffered in thr: hands of the British. 

Balararn Sing with his nephew Surendra Sai took his position in 
Jharghati. Capt.Wilkinson to start with, did not wish to pose a hostite 
attitude; he made all efforts for pacification through negotiations. In an 
interview with Balaram Sing he promised better administrative ar- 
rangement and requested Balaram Sing to disperse his followers. Sakti 
Sing, the Raja of Sonepur was the first among the Garjat chiefs, who 
volunteered to help the British Government in this crisis. In spite of 
further re-inforcement, and the heip of some such Garjat chiefs, how- 
ever, Capt. Wilkinson deemed it to be the best policy to gain the 
confidence of the rebels through negotiation and persuasion. But it 
failed. I 

The standard of rebellion was raised by Govinda Sing of Jhar- 
suguda. On 23 July 1832 a confrontation took place between the Rani 
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and Govinda Sing with the latter being supported by Krishna Ray of 
Khariar’ with the help of Thakur Ajit Sing of Bargarh, Govinda Sing 
resisted British authority, and was later joined by Chandra Behera of 
Bamra. There was an encounter between Govinda Sing and Lt. Hoggan 
of Ramgarh battalion when the former was advancing to attack Sam- 
balpur. In spite of the warning issued by Capt.Wilkinson, the Raja of 
Bamra did not.seize Govinda Sing .!* On 30 January 1833, the rebels 
attacked Padampur and killed some of the Rani's soldiers.” Trilochan 
Rai of Paharsirtgida, Abdhut Sing of Bissiekela and Medini Bariha of 
Kharmunda joined Govinda Sing and declined to pay malguzari. In fact 
the entire region was in a state of tumult and the resistance had gained 
the full support of the people. 

Jagabandhu Babu, a discharged 'Amala' of the Rani and Biju, a dis- 
charged 'Duffadar’, joined Govinda Sing. Jagabandhu Babu succeeded 
in collecting 600 men under Gond leaders like Mahadevo Gauntia of 
Bysee, Naga Gond of Patna, Bhoji Ray Gond of Sonepur and took up 
position at Maneswar within eight miles of Sambalpur. Govinda Sing, 
Chandra Behera, and Shickru jamadar with their followers formed a 
front there witha contingent of between 1500 and 2000 men.!°Lt.Hoggan 
was deputed against the rebels. The encounter created considerable 
amount of alarm amongst the rebels who retired into the hills with a 
determination to further organise resistance against the East India 
Company. Subsequently the rebels made their appearance at Dhanupali 
and caused a heavy loss to the Rani's. troops. 

Capt.Wilkinson reached Sambalpur on 7 July 1833 and perempto- 
rily directed the Chiefs to join him with their armed followers. After a 
heavy encounter the rebels surrendered. Purwanas were sent to all 
Zamindars to seize the leaders of the resistance movement. Subse- 
quently leaders like Sickru jamadar, Jagabandhu Babu, BijuDuffadar, 
amo Kandi, Rehnu Biswal, Narasingh Ghatwa were sentenced to 
death.! 

Capt.WlIlkinson adopted the policy of repression as well as concili- 
ation. Govinda Sing was spared, he was kept in confinment rather than 
being sentenced to death because Wilkinson deemed it to be the best 
policy ‘to gain the confidence of the rebel leaders through negotiation 
and private conversation. 

Thus the freedom movement had begun in Sambalpur as early as 
1827, asa protest against British high-handedness with Govinda Sing as 
the first leader. His great and unique contribution in the field of militant 
nationalism made him the unchallenged hero of the time. 30 years prior 
to the officially designated. first war of national independence this 
Patriot had raised his sword to drive away the British from Sambalpur. 
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Govinda Sing, the unrecognised hero of the 19th century gave it the shape 
of a revolution and Surendra Sai sustained it for forty years. It is difficult 
to find in all the annals of the Indian freedom movement a compareable 
figure, fighting a lone, unramitting battle for such a protracted period. 


The War -- First Phase 


The Resistance Movement so vigorously intiated by Govinda Sing 
took the shape of a full-sacle war with the advent of Surendra Sai. In 1833, 
ignoring the claims of more worthy scions of the Chauhan family such as 
Surendra Sai, the Government raised a puppet, Narayan Sing to the Gaddi 
of Sambalpur.’® The injustice meted out to the Surendra Sai was a climax 
to one of the most gross forms of political chicanery practised by the East 
India Company for grabbing Indian territories. In the inaccessible area of 
Sambalpur Surendra Sai waged a sustained war by guerilla tactics in order 
to espouse the cause of the mute tribal peasants who had flocked under his 
banner without any fear of the British troops. 

Surendra Sai with his six brothers enlisted the support of like-minded 
Zamindars and Gauntias and organised the rebellion against-the British. 
Gonds rose in arms under Balabhadra Sing Deo who was unceremoni- 
ously thrown out from his Zamindari of Lakhanpur and subsequently was 
killed by the sepoys of Raja Narayan Sing.’ As an act of vendetta, Surendra 
Sai and his followers ransacked the fort of Rampur and killed both the 
father and the son of its zamindar, Durjaya Sing, a henchman of the Raja of 
Sambalpur.”° Soon arter Surendra Sai and his brother Udanta Sai with their 
uncle Balaram Sing were arrested and sent off by the British Government 
to the jail of Hazaribag as life prisoners.™! Surendra Sai languished there for 
long seventeen years, unyielding and unbroken, waiting for an opportu- 
nity to resume his battle. | 

In spite of the confinement of Surendra Sai in Hazaribag jail, the spirit 
of disaffection continued to prevail in the region. The rebellion of Surendra 
Sai left its traces in the Gond Rebellion. Resentment and opposition against 
authority found expression in the robberies, dacoity, arson and hooligan- 
ism. The economic and social life of the poeple were completely paralysed; 
life and property were quite unsafe. Janardan Sing, the Gond zamindar of 
Paharsirigida headed the rebellion. : 


The War -- Second Phase 


The second phase of Surendra Sai's war against the British began in 
1857 when the great explosion occurred and convulsed the whole country. 
Surendra Sais reappeared on the soil of Sambalpur and waged a brave 
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struggle against the British Government. Like Buxi Jagabandhu 
Vidyadhar of Khurda he was a rallying point for the aggrieved 
peasants. 

Introduction of revenue settlement, enforcement of a new time 
schedule for payment of Government dues, and insecurity of pro- 
prietorship at the time of revenue settlement, had created a very 
difficult situation in the rural life. By 1854 the revenue had bccn 
raised from Rs.8000 to Rs.74,000. What alarmed the tribal hinterland 
most was the increasing exodus of Brahmanas, Agrias, Kurmis, Suds 
and Kultas from the coastal tracts and their gradual penetration into 
the tribal economy. But inspite of this burdensome and pitiablc 
economic life of the people there was very little attempt by the elite 
of Sambalpur to seek redress to the grievances of the populace. It 
appeared as if they were waiting for some one to lead them out of the 
deteriorating situation. The embers of discontent thus very soon 
created a large-scale conflagration synchronising with the pojjtical 
turmoil of North India in 3857. 

The 19th Century history of Orissa reveals that it was a period of 
great political unrest revealing acute disaffection against foreign 
rule: The Paik rebellion, Ghumsar disturbance, Uprising of Nay- 
agarh, Bhuyan revolt of Keonjhar, Adivasi revolt of Kalahandi are 
some ofthe tribal reactions against the British. It was the national 
political consciousness against an alien rule that found expression in 
these febellions. This explains the mass-support which Surendra 5ai 
received in his renewed struggle against the British. Though the 
above rebellions were regional in character, it would be utterly 
wrong to surmise that a broader spirit of nationalism did not pulsate 
through them. 

After 31 October 1857 he did not look back, inspite of heart- 
breaking bereavements and reverses and continued his grim, relent- 
less fight against British authority spreading his guerilla network 
through a vast range of strategic positions. Like a seasoned dipiomat 
and military leader he decided to guard the passages to cut down 
reinforcement and fight the British forces here and there with un- 
canny guerilla speed and precision. He deployed his trusted licuten- 
ants at Jharghati to cut off the connection between Sambalpur and 
Hazaribag/ Ranchi, at Barhpati to obstruct the road to Cuttack, and 
at Singora to check the connection with Nagpur and kept his follow- 
ers stationed with indigenous weapons and adequate supply of 
fortress-like structures, usually raised on hills like those at Debri- 
garh, Barhpati, Paharsirigida, Papanga, Manikgarh etc.” Such were 
the impregnable defence and striking strategy of Surendra Sai that, 
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for all their modern military weapons and large army detachments the 
British felt helplessand outoftheir wits in tackling the rebels. In 1857 the 
entire length and breadth of Sambalpur was in complete disarray as a 
result of continuous fighting between the forces of establishment and 
those of the resistance. In spite of the public hanging of Ujjal Sai, and the 
zamindars of Kharsal and Ghess,?* order could not be established at 
Sarbalpur. Terror and tyrany could not cow down the spirit of protest; 
the British now sought to pacify the people and Major Impey was sent 
to negotiate terns of reconciliation with the rebels. But it did notend the 
rebellion. Adopting alucky, cunning strategy Cumberiedge. the Deputy 
Commissioner, succeeded, with the help ofCapt. Stewartand Berill in 
arresting Surendra Sai, his brother, his son, and his friends and follow- 
ers on the night of 23 January, 1864.3 Surendra Sai suffered great 
torments and died a martyr to the cause of freedom in the bleak cells of 
the fort of Asirgarh on 28 February,1884.26 

Sureridra Sai symbolises unrelating resistance against alien rule. He 
is remembered for his integrity and courage in resisting foreign exploi- 
tation and injustice, and also for his signal service in strengthening the 
synthetic culture in Western Orissa with its fine blending of tribal and 
progressive cultures. At a time when untouchability, and detestation of 
lower castes constituted a standard practice, he led a social revolution 
by taking effective steps to improve the social and economic status of the 
people of the lower classes. He was thus a patriot of a high order. He 
stands as an unequalled fighter among all the brave rebels Western 
Orissa threw up in the 19th century. But it must be remembered that 
though the resistance piloted by Surendra Sai was the most breathtaking 
of all, it was not the only one. The economic misery and political 
humiliation of the people gave rise to a number of movements in other 
parts of Western Orissa through the 19th century. The revolt of the tribal 
peasants of Baud, Kalahandi, Patna, for a restoration of their traditional 
privileges; and rights need to be particularly noted. 


The rising at Baud 


The Kondh rising of Baud under their charismatic leaders, Chakra 
Bisoi, Nabaghana Kanhar and Madhav Kanhar, which covered a period 
of two decades from 1837 to 1856 was a consequence of highhanded 
British policies in the region and demonstrated the love of liberty and 
uncompromising devotion for their own culture and tradition char- 
acterising the mind of the people. The Raja of Baud had only a nominal 
authority over the Kondhs. Nabaghan Kanhar, the Kondh Chief resisted 
the British government and was helped by the Kondhs of Daspalla and 
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Banpur.” The fugitive Kondhs of Ghumsar who had been given shelter 
by the Kanhar family of Baud also joined him. All the attempts of the 
Raja of Baud to pacify them failed. The Raja, with the support of the 
British, took the strictest repressive steps to bow down the revolt. 
Though Madhav Kanhar and two sons of Nabaghana. Kanhar were 
forced to surrender, Nabaghana remained an active rebel at large. 

InJuly 1845 the Government realised the gravity of the situationand 
decided to entrust the whole Kondh tract to the care of one controlling 
authority. The Kondhs revolted against the British policy and attacked 
the camp of the Agent.?® The period from 1846 to 1856 was a period of 
incessant warfare between the Kondhs of Baud and the British govern- 
ment, During this period the Kondhs were led by Chakra Bisoi, nephew 
of Dora Bisoi, the chief leader of the earlier Ghumsar rising. He joined 
hands with Bira Kanhar, an influential Kondh. leader of Baud. The 
Kondhs, inspired by the Raja of Angul, instigated the tribals in the 
neighbouring area to revolt against the British government.”’ The 
Government sent in military troops. The Kanhar family of Baud was 
Compelled to surrender, Chakra Bisoi was driven out, and the other 
leaders of Baud ruthlessly suppressed. They could not, naturally, match 
the armed forces of the Supreme Government, but through their deter- 
mined fight they displayed a marvellous magnificence of spirit. 


- Rising in Kalahandi 


In Kalahandi the peasants revolted against Durbar rule mainly 
because of the immigrants from other districts who received the patron- 
age of the rulers. It is their sensitive nature which made them resent the 
steps taken by the ruler of Kalahandi to establish some Kulta families 
from Sambalpur to improve the agriculture in his territories. In the 
process he deprived the tribal peasants of certain of their traditional 
rights and privileges. The peasant discontent surfaced in 1878.3° The 
tribal peasants of Rampur-Madanpur Area rose in revolt, resenting the 
Oppressive cesses and taxes levied on them. The Kondhs from the 
neighbouring Patna State were invited to join them. But for the timely 
intervention of the Kalahandi State Police the situation would have gone 
out of control. 

It was during the rule of Asha Kumari that the great Kondh rebellion 
took place. They had nursed a deep grievance against the Kulta cultiva- 
tors. The ember of discontent was fanned and made to blaze forth as a 
sudden peasant outburst in 1882.3” The Kondhs rose in arms and a 
number of Kultas were killed in cold blood. It was a fight of the native 
tribals against officially sponsored non-tribals. The Government inter- 
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vened, and with the help of military force suppressed the rising. The 
British Government took into its hands the management of the State and 
tried both to pacify and to discipline the tribal peasantry. 


Rising in Patna State 


The discontent among the tribal peasants of Patna was also a 
consequence of certainadministrative measures which directly affected 
their economy and culture. The immigration of non-tribals from coastal 
Orissa, the exaction of the Paiks, economic disabilities, violation of 
time-honoured tribal traditions were the main factors which made the 
Kondhs indignant. ` 

In Patna the Kondhs rose in revolt twice. During the rule of 
Hiravajradhar Deo, a rebel leader, Chakra Biso, rallied the Kondhs 
against the king. Chased by British troops, he took shelter in the house 
of Dharmsingh Mandhata, the Zamindar of Athgaon in 1858. Capt. R. 
M. Mackdonald was deputed with troops to apprehend Chakra Bisoi.®? 
Athgaon turned into a small battle-field; the Kondh Sardar escaped, but 
his principal supporters were captured. Dharmsingh Mandhata, wlio 
had resisted the British troops, was taken captive. He died in‘ prison. 

In 1868-69, the Kondhs of Patna rebelled against the Durbar Govern- 
ment and refused to pay revenue and other taxes. The oppressive rule 
of the Raja had reduced the administration to an exercise in caprice, and 
the Kondhs took up arms. They killed some Paiks, looted the coastal 
Oriya traders, and killed two Bhulia merchants. The British Govern- 
ment intervened militarily. Surpratap Deo and his brother Biswanath 
Sing were arrested and taken to Sambalpur where they were kept in 
confinement. It had been an open defiance. The state thereafter was kept 
under the court of ‘wards. 


Agitation in Bamra 


The problem of Bamra was similar to those of Patna and Kalahandi. 
The Kondhs were famous for their passion for liberty. The Kondh 
peasants under the leadership of Arjun Behera thus tried to help 
Surendra Sai during his revolt against the British rule. The Raja of Bamra 
was warned to take stern steps against the Kondhs. The astute. diplo- 
macy of the British once again succeeded and the movement tizzled 
away after some time deepening the sense of discontent and frustration 
among the Kondhs. | | 

These rebellions of the peasants in the feudatory states varied in 
their immediate goals. But they were all basically protest movements 
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against the administrative and political systems introduced by the alien 
government. The people resisted the British rule only in those places 
where the areas nad come under direct British Administration, as in 
Sambalpur. In Garjats, where the confrontation was between the local 
kings and the oppressed peasants, the British sometimes placed them- 
selves in the privileged position of arbitrators. But inspite of such 
differences, there is a common pattern to it all. They were all predomi- 
nantiy anti-British, anti-feudal, agrarian uprisings highlighting the reac- 
tion of the peasants against the imposition of an alien socio-economic 
and political order. 

These movements ultimately failed to meet their political and 
economic ends due to the non-availability of sustained, organised 
leadership after the first batch of heroic fighters were routed. Lack of 
proper training and inaccessible geographical features also made it 
difficult for them to presenta united front. Nevertheless they registered 
a profound impact upon the British who took care to appease and 
placate the tribal chiefs in later years. 


Language Agitation 


There was a fresh popular movement in Sambalpur in the last part 
of the 19th century when the authorities proposed substitution of Oriya 
by Hindi as the official language. The Language Agitation of Sambalpur 
and its subsequent amalgamation with the Orissa Division that fol- 
lowed in 1905 may rightly be considered as the foundation of the 
formation of the separate province of Orissa in i936. Leaders like 
Chandra Sekhar Behera, Dharanidhar Mishra, Madan Mohan Mishra, 
Sripati Mishra and others launched a vigorous agitation from 1895 to 
19061 to restore Oriya as the official medium in the area. The Sambalpur 
Hitaisini published from Bamanda championed the cause with great 
fervour and effectiveness. 

Dharanidhar Mishra with his associates ventilated the popular 
grievance through the Oriya Association of Cuttack He submited a 
memorandum bearing signatures of 2362 persons™ of the area in 
support of Oriya. But the memorandum was rejected. Notwithstanding 
such reverses the leaders of the movement tenaciously pursued their 
objective An opportunity came to thern to represent their case before 
the British parliament with the proposed visit of Madhusudan Das to 
England in 1897. Madhusudan was authorised to be the spokesman of 
Sambalpur before the British Parliament. 

The appointment of A.H.L. Fraser as the Chief Commissioner of 
Central Province in 1901 created better opportunities for the language 
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agitation to achieve its goal. He expressed his full sympathy for the 
cause and prepared his famous note of 15 October, 1901 recommending 
restoration of Oriya language as the official medium. His views were 
upheld by the Government. The victory: was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm by all sections of people throughout the district: A popular 
movement for a just cause had proved successful. 

Inspite of this administrative difficulties persisted because of the 
linkage with the Central Provinces. Samba!pur was reckoned asa penal 
district. It was but natural that the people of Sambalpur should think in 
terms of amalgarnating their area with the Orissa Division of the Bengal 
Province. This amalgamation became a reality after Fraser's famous 
recommendation - "Sambalpur ought to be joined to Orissa to which it 
really belongs" - bore fruit on 16 October 1905. The bulk of the district 
was transferred to Orissa and remained a part of the Province of Bengal 
until 1st April 1912 when the Province of Bihar and Orissa was consti- 
tuted.” 

The Nationalist Movement in this phase, under the able leadership 
of Madhusudan Das, brought into being the Utkal Unjon Conference in 
1903. It was designed to bring into its fold all the Oriyas in Orissa as well 
as in adjacent territories in other provinces. The first sitting of the Utkal 
Union Conference was held at Cuttack in December 1903. By the time 
the third session was held, Sambalpur had come over to Orissa, and 
Damodar Kar was selected to welcome the peopte of Sambalpur on 
behalf of the Utkal Union Conference. Sambalpur hosted the Utkal 
Union Cortference in 1915.” The Conference, with Chandra Sekhar 
Behera as its President, put forward demands like proper facilities for 
Oriya education in outlying tracts, declaration of Oriya as court lan- 
guage in Singhbhum, Phuljhar, Chandarpur and Padampur, and estab- 
lishment of a University for the Oriya tracts. It also put.up a case for 
including an Oriya representative in the Imperial Court. The Puri 
Session of the Utkal Union Conference in 1919, which was presided over 
again by Chandra Sekhar Behera,’*® attempted to draw the Utkal Union 
Conference closer to the All India Congress, and to augment a broader 
concept of nationalism. 


Non Co-operation Movement 


Sambalpur displayed a new political consciousness and took an 
active part in the national movement of 1919. As has been already 
mentioned, under the leadership of Chandra Sekhar Behera the Utkal 
Union Conference then accepted the Congress creed, and Orissa could 
find a definite place in the political map of India. It was from this time 
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onwards that Sambalpur plunged into the mainstream of the National 
Movement and the people flocked uuder the banner of Indian National 
Congress with remarkable enthusiasm. 

In 1921 the non-cooperation movement was launched throughout 
the district of Sambalpur.” The students of the Zila ‘School were the 
pioneers. On January 2, 1921 they had a meeting at the for thills of 
Budharaja. Bhawani S. Mishra, Abdu! Mazid, Krutartha Acharya, 
Chandrasekhar Panigrahi, Md. Hussain, Nrusingha Guru and Jagan- 
nath Mishra addressed the students. The students boycotted their 
classes. It is to be noted that the students of the Zila School! were the first 
to adopt the Non-Cooperation Movement in Orissa. Sambalpur was the 
torchbearer of the movement, as was admittedd by Shyamsundar 
Chakrabarty in his paper, The Servant. It was also conceded by 
Gopabandhu Das. 

The strike spread to the other parts in a short time. There were 
strikes in the townships of Bargarh and Jharsuguda. ChaturbhujSharma 
of Bargarh, Daptari Naik of Attabira,Dasarathi Mishra of Kuchinda, 
Ghanasyam Panigrahi of Bheden, Hazari Patel of Padampur took up 
the cause and y»rganised the movement in the rural area. With the 
initiative of Chandra Sekhar Behera a National School was established 
in 1921 and Nilakantha Das joined as its Head master.” Both the 
teachers and the students went about spreading the creed of the: 
National Congress in the rural areas, and a new organ, Seva, was 
launched from the Mishra Press at Sambalpur. 

Sambalpur being one of the most important centres of the Non Co- 
operation Movement drew into the region leaders like Chittaranjan Das 
from Calcutta, Mazhrul Haq, the founder of Saddaquat Asram, 
Gopabandhu Das, the Oriya leader, and others in 1921. A sense of unity 
prevailed among Hindus and Muslims. The National Movement spread 
like wild-fire. Babu Bishnuprasad Sing and Babu Sundarmani Hon 
were incharge of the Katarbaga Polit Station area. With the effforts of 
Mahavir Sing, Jharsuguda became a hot-bed of nationalism. Khadi and 
Charkha Movements were organised. Literacy and prohibition drives 
were made.Laxminaraya1, Mishra, Bhagirathi Patnaik of Barpali, Chin- 
tamani Pujari, Achyutanand Purohit, Ghanasyam Panigrahi and others 
made vigorous efforts against untouchability and spread education 
amongst the Harijans. 

Sambalpur in 1922 headed the Khadi and Charkha Movement. 
Centres were opened at Bargarh, Remanda, Barpali, Jnarsuguda, and 
Talpatia. Mahavir Sing opened a khadi centre at Jharsuguda. Lixewise 
Nrusing Guru also opened a centre at Samasingha Sasan. Further, 
Krutartha Acharya in Bargarh and Mahadev Sathua in Kemanda took 
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up the cause and centres were duly opened there. By the end of 1922 
most of the leaders in Orissa had been arrested and put inside prisons. 
A' kind of lethargy naturally overtook the masses elsewhere. But Sam- 
balpur kept up the fire by joining the Nagpur Satyagraha Movement. 

Mahatma Gandhi visited Sambalpur on 23 December 1928.3 He 
was accompanied by Kasturba Gandhi and Devadas Gandhi, and 
stayed in the house of Chandra Sekhar Behera. The Mahatma visited 
'Swadesi Vastralaya' of Dayasagar Bohidar at Mohantipara and was 
impressed with its activities. A mass-meeting was held in the Mahanadi 
bed near Brahmapura Temple which Gandhiji addressed. 

In the resistance movement of the preceding century, the concept of 
nationalism was ina nebular stage. But with the birth of Indian National 
Congress and rapid growth of political ideas, a new wave of national 
consciousness swept across the country which got proper expression 
through the goals set by Mahatma Gandhi. It became truly nationalistic 
in character, demanding in unequivocal terms the liberation of India 
from foreign.rule. The non-cooperation programme percolated to the 
level of the common men to becomea struggle of the masses. The policy 
of armed struggle adopted by Veer Surendra Sai and others earlier was 
eschewed in favour of a peaceful struggle of non-violence and civil 
disobedience. 


The Civil Disobedience Movement. 

Sambalpur played an important role during the Salt Satyagraha 
Movement in 1930. The students of the Zila School again took the lead. 
On 11 March 1930 a meeting was organized near the Budharaja Hill and 
the students took a firm decision to boycott school on 12 March theday 
fixed for the Salt Satyagrah.*° Despite serious warning from the authori- 
ties it was found that the national flag had been unfurled on the school- 
building and all the students had abstained from.classes on that day. 
BiswambharMishra, the Headmaster, struck off the names of the stu- 
dents, thus inviting the wrath of the public. The students held a meeting 
at Bahidar Math and took an oath to wear Khaddar. 

The Satyagraha Committee under the chairmanship of Ghanasyam 
Panigrahi, and with Dayanand Satpathy and Harihar Behera as Secre- 
taries, sent four batches of Satyagrahis to defy the Salt Law and to 
prepare contraband salt at different places-:ih coastal Orissa. The Move- 
ment was carried on vigorously. Places like Bargarh, Sambalpur, Jhar- 
suguda, Barpalt, Remanda, Panimora, Samalaipadar, and Bhenria wit- 
nessed large-scale agitation. It is significant that several ladies also 
joined the movement. A batch of 10. ladies on their way to Balasore 
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reached Sambalpur on 20th April 1930.4! They were taken in a proces- 
sion to the Sambalpur Railway Station. Despite police warning the 
dedicated nationalists proceeded to Balasore to join the Salt campaign 
there. 

Civil Disobedience Movement was carried on energetically. The 
police arrested Sudhansu Sekhar Gupta, Durgaprasad (Guru, Binaya 
Padhi, Bhagirathi Patnaik, Prafujla Kumar Patnaik, and others. But the 
Movement continued to spread. Two Congress Workers, Prafulla Ch. 
Patnaik of Barpali and Pranab Pradhan of Bargarh, went to the Sub- 
Divisional Officerinthe court and asked hiin to vacate the chair. Both 
of them were arrested. The authorities took all kinds of repressive 
measures to curb the movement, but to no avail. 

The campaign of individual Satyagraha started on Ist August 1933. 
Bhagirathi Patnaik from Barpali, who had been released from the Patna 
Camp jail on 11 June 1933, took an active part at:u the Movement gained 
a new momentum under his leadership. On 22nd September 1933, he, 
along with his von Prafulla Kumar Patnaik and wife Jambobati Devi, 
picketed the foreign liquor shop at Bargarh. The husband, wife and son 
were arrested and sentence respectively to six, five and four months 
rigorous jail. 

Gandhiji visited Sambalpur for the second time on 5 April 1934.’ He 
was pleased to ..ee the activities for himself and proceeded towards 
Bamur on his wa’ to Angul. 

Bodhram Dui.e started individual Satyagraha at Nandapara of 
Sambalpur on 2nd December 1940, and was arrested.** He was taken to 
the Sadar jail and was sentenced for 9 months. Fakir Behera offered 
Satyagrahaat Larri junction of Bargarh on 3rd December 1946 He was 
arrested by the Sub-Inspector and taken to Sambalpur where he was 
sentenced for six months. Subsequently Manglu Pradhan, Prahallad Rai 
Seth, Ghansyam Panigrahi, Upendra Panigrahi, Baikuntha Padhi, Bi- 
nayak Padhi, Padmalochan Behera, Prabhabati Devi, Brajaraj Sahu, 
Gangadhar Saraf, Bhagirathi Patnaik, Mahesh Ch. Sahu, Dasarathi 
Mohapatra and many others courted arrest by undertaking individual 
Satyagraha. 

The presence of such Satyagrahis in the jails in remote areas like 
Sambalpur was a signal that India would not submit to foreign 
domination any more. 


The Quit India Movement 


The Quit India Movement in Sambalpur was very intense and there 
vas widespread protest against the British Raj not only in big towns like 
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Sambalpur, Bargarh, and Jnarsuguda butalsoin remote villages. Laxmi- 
narayan Mishra was arrested on his way back to Sambalpur. Large 
number of workers were arrested in different parts of the region. An 
attempt was made by the nationalists to burn the police station at 
Bijepur. Ramchandra Puri and his associates were arrested before they 
could set the station to fire. There was widespread unrest in Barpali, 
Remanda, Panimura, Boda Sambar, Padampur and people in large 
numbers courted arrest. With all this energised manifestation of nation- 
alist temper, however, the Quit India Movement in Sambalpur was only 
sporadic in its success. It could not be sustained due to the arrest of 
almost all the important political leaders of the area. 

The Congress Movement in Sambalpur serve to incite Praja Mandal 
Movement in different states of Orissa. Vigorous agitations were or- 
ganised against the rule of the feudatory chiefs. A conference of the 
Prajaimandal was organised by Dayanand Satpathy, Prem Sankar Pat- 
naik, Laxman Satpathy, Gouri Sankar Rajguru, and Prahallad Bisi in 
Sambalpur*® It was attended by representatives of some 24 states of 
Orissa. From 20 February to 22 February 1946 the conference had a 
varied body of topics to deal with. Ultimately it was decided that 
Congress and Prajamandal would unitedly fight for the cause. The sense 
of triumph and fulfilment came soon after with the momentous enact- 
ment of the Indian Independence Bill as law, and the merger of the states 
in 1948. The Independence Day was celebrated with great eclat by all 
sections of the public throughout the district on 15 August 1947 and 
unprecedented scenes of joy prevailed everywhere to celebrate the 
nation's attainment of freedom. 
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Political Identity 


Shaping of Identity: 
History of the Emergence of the new 
socio-political entity of Western Orissa 


P.K.Mishra 


Western Orissa broadly denotes today the geographical area cov- 
ered by the jurisdiction of Sambalpur University, i.e., the districts of 
Sambalpur, Sundargarh, Bolangir, and Kalahandi and the Baud Subdi- 
vision of Phulbani and Athmalik Sub-division of Dhenkanal. During the 
British rule the area was covered by the British administered district of 
Sambalpur, and princely states of Bolangir, Kalahand;i, Sonepur, Baud, 
Gangpur, Bonai, Rairakhol and Athmalik. In the ancient and medieval 
periods the area was popularly known as Kosala or Dakshina Kosala 
and several important royal families, Viz., the Sarabhapuriyas, the So- 
mavamsis, the Gangas, the Telugu Chodas, the Kalachuris and the 
Chauhans had ruled successively from their different headquarters at 
Suvarnapura (Sonepur), Patna (Patnagarh) and Sambalpur leaving behind 
rich legacies of culture. It is significant to note that historidns have 
traced the history of Dakshina Kosala to the Pre-Christian centuries on 
the basis of convincing archaeological evidence and have furnished 
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indisputable proof with regards to her rich contributions to Oriya 
cultu re. Numerous monuments, coins and inscriptions found in West- 
ern Orissa bear ample testimony to the glorious achievements of the 
people of Dakshina Kosala? and the eye witness account of the re- 
nowned Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang confirms the high level of their 
cultural attainments.? 
| Contemporaneous with the Imperial Gangas and the Suryavamsi 
Gajapatis of Orissa, the Chauhan rulers had carved out a powerful 
Hindu kingdom in the Patna-Bolangir region and had extended their 
sway over Sambalpur and the adjacent tract for about three centuries.* 
Under the Chauhan rule the whole region of Western Orissa and some 
portions of South-ecastern Madhya Pradesh came under one administra- 
tion. During their hey-day the Chauhans had under their suzerainty as 
many as eighteen Garhs or Forts, viz. Patna, Sambalpur, Sonepur, 
Bamra, Rairakhol, Baud, Gangpur, Athmalik, Phuljhur, Bargarh, Sakti, 
Chandrapur, Sarangarh, Bindra-Nuagarh, Khariar and Bora Sambar.’ In 
1751 they became feudatorics of the Bhonsle of Nagpur, and in 1821 
British authority was imposed. on them. Subsequently, Sanads were 
issued to the Chiefs at different periods determining their status and 
authority. Kalahandi, or Karond State, which was a part of the Nagpur 
Zamindari was granted a separate Sanad in 1862. As feudatory states 
they were governed by their feudal chiefs. ° 
Sambalpur had altogether a different story. It did not form a part of 
the British territory in 1804 as per the treaty of Deogan. With the 
destruction of the Maratha power in 1817 the British extended their 
control over Sambalpur. But prolonged succession disputes and the 
consequent political instability was a perennial problem there. It was 
finally resolved with the application of the Doctrine of lapse in 1849. 
With the irrevocable annexation of Sambalpur its administration was 
entrusted to the South-West Frontier Agency with headquarters at Ran- 


chi.’ 
Impact of the Great Revolt, 1857 : 


The annexation of Sambalpur in 184) was not accomplished with- 
out popular resentment. Already there was dissatisfaction among the 
people over the choice of Rani Mohan Kumari in 1827 and the subse- 
quent installation of Narayan Singh, the imbecile old man from the 
Chauhan family of Barpali. Balram Sai of the Rajpur-Khinda family 
resorted to open rebellion championing the cause of his nephew, Suren- 
dra Sai. Hé received support from the Gond Zamindars and Gauritias 
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who found in Surendra Sai captivating qualities of leadership and a 
deep. sense of commitment for the welfare of the people. They were 
suspicious of the introduction of the new land settlement policy and the 
migration of people from the coastal districts to Western Orissa. Their 
reaction to, the new order of changes in administration threatening the 
old traditions and systems was quite natural. But since the rebellion was 
a futile attempt to prevent the imposition of British rule, the uprising 
was easily suppressed with the arrest of Surendra Sai and his brother 
Udanta and uncle Balaram, whose incarceration in Hazaribagh jail in 
1840 temporarily smothered the resistance movement.’ 

But the outbreak of the great Revolt in 1857 flung open the gates of 
Hazaribagh jail leading to the liberation of the prisoners and the escape 
of Surendra Sai to Sambalpur. The news of his homecoming spread like 
wild fire and the people accorded hima tumultuous weicome. Western 

‘Orissa turned into a cauldron of fire with the organisation of an armed 
revolt by Surendra Sai, who received whole-hearted support from the 
tribal zamindars of Ghens, Kolabira, Paharsirgira, Machida, Kodabaga, 
Loisinga, Lakhanpur, Bheden and Patkulunda etc. They gave up their 
homes and resorted to hard jungle life. To them British rule and the alien 
systems of revenue administration, frequent short term settlements 
causing a sense of insecurity among the proprietors of land, introduc- 
tion of money economy, change in the schedule of revenue collection, 
and harsh measures adopted by the revenue Collectors shattered their 
centuries-old social life based upon tradition and mutual understand- 
ing. In their mounting distrust for the new system they craved for a 
return to the past for which the rule of the Chauhans seemed to offer the 
best guarantee. Surendra Sai as a scion of the brave Chauhan family was 
best suited to ensure a sense of security and restoration of the traditional 
socio-economic life. Their fervent belief in and loyalty to the Chauhan 
rule led to prolonged period of struggle, sacrifice, imprisonment, confis- 
cation of properties, execution and exile. The guerilla war of Surendra 
Sai and his compatriots was a people's war against the Imperial forces 
and notwithstanding its severe limitations exhibited~the flare of his 
uncommon leadership, and skill in military strategy. Though the revolt 
continued for long seven years, finally the curtain was drawn in 1864 
when Surendra Sai, his brothers, son and prominent associates were 
arrested and sent to .Raipur. In a mock trial the Commissioner of 
Chhatishgarh sentenced them with transportation for life. Faraway from 
home and his people Surendra Sai died a martyr's death in the impene- 
trable fort of Asirgarh, a victim to the mean political machinations of the 
Colonial power. But he did not die in vain; the saga of his heroic sacrifice 
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added an unforgettable chapter to the glorious history of Sambalpur and 
served as a source of inspiration for the posterity.? I | 


Language agitation and its impact : 


In 1849 Sambalpur came under the. direct administration of the 
British government forming a part of South West Frontier Agency with 
its headquarters at Ranchi. Crawford, the Agent of the Governor- 
General for South West Frontier Agency arrived at Sambalpur with J. 
Cadenhead as his Principal Assistant. In 1854 their designations were 
changed as the Commissioner of Chhota Nagpur and Senior Assistant 
Commissioner respectively. Due to difficulties of communication Sam- 
balpur was transferred to Orissa Division for a brief period in 1860 and 
was again made over to the newly created Central Provinces in 1862 by 
a notification dated 30 April 1862.'° This was an arbitrary arrangement 
because the union of an Oriya-speaking tract with a Hindi-speaking 
region subsequently proved to be an administrative liability. That this 
artificial union would provoke local resentment was quite natural. 

In the Central Provinces Sambalpur was the only district where 
peopie spoke the Oriya language. Since ethnically and culturally Sam- 
balpur was an Oriya-speaking region in the Government records it was 
referred to as the 'Oriya country'.!! The Census figures in 1891 and 1901 
confirmed that the Oriya-speaking population formed an over-whelm- 
ing majority in the district. During 1860-62 Oriya was the official 
language and from 1862 to 1865 both Oriya and Urdu were used in the 
adiministration unti! at last Oriya alone was given the status in 1865." 
This, however, gave rise to several administrative problems; transfer of 
officials from the Hindi-speaking districts of the province to Sambalpur 
and vice versa proved difficult. This problem was aggravated by the 
custom of 'Mahaprasad' which promoteda sense of mutual brotherhood 
among the Oriya employees creating small groups of vested interests 
which the Government disliked. This 'Mahaprasad' system also hin- 
dered detectiom and identification of crime in the society and led to 
Corruption. In their. search for remedial measures the Government 
observed that. the Oriya jianguage spoken in Sambalpur was a distinct 
dialect with a considerable admixture of Hindi and the local people had 
no difficulty in understanding the Hindi language. Further, they real- 
ised that with the opening of the Railway line between Jharsuguda and 
Sambalpur the people had easy access to the adjoining Raipur and 
Bilaspur districts of the Central Provinces. This promoted better soCcio- 
cultural relation with the Hindi-speaking areas apart from removing the 
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insular outlook of the people of Sambalpur. These considerations finally 
led to the issue of a circular in 1895 by the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces replacing Oriya by Hindi as the official language of 
Sambalpur district.’ 

The above circular dated 15 January 1895 stipulated that all Oriya 
officers of Sambalpur district drawing a salary of rupees ten or less per 
month were to qualify in a Hindi test within six months. Immediate 
steps were taken to post Hindi-speaking officers at Sambalpur and 
official registers were maintained in Hindi. Special measures were 
adopted for the teaching of Hindi in Schools. School teachers were 
offered a reward of rupees twenty-five each for passing the Hindi 
examination.!* 

This decision to replace Oriya by Hindi was taken under the wrong 
assumption that the change-over would be by’ and large smooth and 
popular outburst, if any, would be sporadic. The authorities were con- 
vinced that 

the introduction of Hindi must ultimately come about 
and that the-difficulty attendant on it are incommensurate 
with the advantages of the assimilation of the Oriya 
language to the rest of the Central Provinces.’ 

But contrary to the expectations of the Government the reaction of 
the people of Sambalpur to their language policywas not only strong but 
also critical. The Sambalpur Hitaisini, a weekly newspaper pubiished 
from Bamra gave clear expression to the public resentment by stating 
that the replacement of Oriya by Hindi was harmful to the interests of 
the Oriya community. The editor suggested that if change of language 
was imperative for good administration, Sambalpur had better be 
transferred to the Orissa Division of Bengal. The newspaper created a 
stir among the elite class of Sambalpur and the adjoining feudatory 
states which resulted in the submission of a large number of letters and 
memorials addressed to the Chief Commissioner and the public leaders. 
Gangadhar Meher, a leading Oriya poct from Barpali wrote inspiring 
poems describing the danger facing Oriya language and culture. A 
comparison was drawn with the recent language controversy of the 
Orissa Division where some Bengali officials clandestinely tried to 
replace Bengali in place of Oriya as the medium of instruction in the 
elementary schools. The poets and writers besides arousing the fear in 
the minds of the Oriyas that the language policy would jeopardise Oriya . 
language and culture also appealed to public leaders of Sambalpur like’ 
Dharanidhar Mishra, Balabhadra Supakar, Brajamohan Pattnaik, Janardan 
Panda, the chiefs of Bamra, Sonepur and the Zamindars of Barpali and 
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Padampur to fight tooth and nail against the ‘arbitrary and impolitic 
decision of the Chief Commissioner.! 

The language issue agitated the public mind as never before and did 
not remain confined to the limits of Sambalpur district. It had its impact 
on the people living in the princely states of Gangpur, Bonai, Bolangir- 
Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur and Rairakhol etc., in fact the entire Oriya- 
speaking tracts experienced an unprecedented awakening with deep 
concern for the future safety of Oriya language.and culture. ‘The Utkal. 
Deepika of Cuttack and the Samvnd Vahika' of Balasore condemned the 
Government's policy of making Hindi the official language of a people 
whose mother-tongue was Oriya. The Statesman of Calcutta, too, pub- 
lished lengthy articles condemning the decision and pointing out that 
four-fifths of the Sambalpur population was Oriya-speaking. It issued a 
firm warning to the Government maintaining that the language policy 
wouid create "administrative difficulty, discontentment and agitation". 
The elite of Cuttack under the leadership of Madhusudan Das held a 
public meeting to record their firm protest against the arbitrary policy 
and demanded immediate restoration of Oriya as the Court language.” 
What had started as a purely cultural movement very soon turned 
primarily political. : 

Since 1872 public opinion in Orissa had expressed itself in favour of 
a union between Sambalpurand the Orissa Division. In 1888 a memoriat 
had been submitted before the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to amal- 
gamate the Oriya-speaking tracts under one administration.!® The au- 
thorities of the Colonial Government were aware of the disadvantages 
of keeping the Oriya-speaking tracts politically dismembered under 
three Provincial governments, i.e., Bengal, Madras and the Central 
Provinces. Soon after the famine of 1866 the Secretary of State for India 
had suggested the desirability of regrouping the scattered Oriya-speak- 
ing tracts under Bengal.!”® In 1894-95 Henry Cooke, the Commissioner of 
Orissa Division pleaded likewise for betteradministration of the tracts.” 
The Press in Orissa Division supporting the cause in 1895 gave it both 
clepth and dimension. It called upon the Oriya-speaking people to unite 
and fight for their mother tongue.” The Sambalpur Hitaisini urged upon 
the people to agitate vigorously without fear. | 

Responding to the call, Baikuntha Nath Padhi, an employee of the 
Judicial Department resigned from Government service. Dharanidhar 
Mishra, the first Matriculate of Sambalpur district Organised a series of 
public meetings and drew up a lengthy memorial addressed sO Tord 
Elgin, the Viceroy of India which was at first circulated through viliage 
and local committees for signatures. He served as. the Secretary of a 
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Central Committee constituted for articulating public opinion. The 
memorial was submitted to the Viceroy through the Chief Commis- 
sioner on 5 July 1895 with the signature of 2364 persons belonging ‘to 
Sambalpur and its adjoining areas.” 

The memorialists submitted indisputable arguments to convince 
the Government that language was no impediment to efficient admini- 
stration. They pointed out the examples of Madras and Bengal Presiden- 
cies with their multi-linguistic composition. It was emphatically denied 
that the social custom of 'Mahaprasad’ among the Oriyas of Sambalpur 
was breeding nepotism and corruption. It was asserted that the Oriya 
language spoken in Sambalpur was not simply an admixture of Hindi. 
The memorialists stated that Hindi as the medium of instruction in the 
schools would thwart the intellectual growth of the Oriya children and 
would consequently perpetuate backwardness of the area. As a remedy 
to the above they suggested that 

wu from linguistic, educational and historical stand 
point Oriya must be allowed to remain unrnolested in 
the country. xx Your memorialists beg respectfully to 
suggest that Sambalpur with its Garjat Mahals may be 
made over to Bengal asa patt of the Orissa Division 
with which this portion of the province is geographi- 
cally, historically and socially connected.** 

Their main objective was either the revocation of the Chief Commis- 
sioner's orders or the transfer of the district and the feudatory States 
from the Central Provinces to the Orissa Division where Oriya was the 
recognised official language. 

But the appeal and arguments fell into the deaf ears of the Govern- 
ment whose unwavering stand on the language policy was recorded 
clearly in the forwarding note in the following manner : 

..« the change of official language was absolutely neces- 
sary in the interest of theadministration of the district.” 

The Government of India had no intention to interfere in the 
administration of the Central Provinces. They merely advised the Chief 
Commissioner to ensure that all categories of official employees in the 
District should acquire knowledge of colioquial Oriya and to restrict the 
importation of officers from outside. As such an attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India did not promise any material change in the situation, thé 
people of Sambalpur justly felt outraged. With the implementation of 
the language policy from January 1895 the people of Sambalpur again 
memorialised the Viceroy to revoke the order of the Chief Commis- 
sioncr after giving it a trial for five years and helplessly watched the 
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impact of Hindi on themselves. The abolition of 82 Oriya primary 
schools during 1898-99 and compulsory instruction of Hindi for the 
students of class Ill-and 1V intensified their discontent. The language 
policy puta strain on the mental faculties of the Oriya children and in the 
sphere of employment the Hindi-speaking people nad a clear advan- 
tage.” 

Deeply concerned with the growing unfavourable trend the Oriya 
community organised itself once again with anew group of leaders, viz. 
Madan Mohan Mishra. They submitted a fresh memorial to the Chief 
Commissioner, Central Provinces, reopening the language-issue which 
contained new allegations like: (1) the introduction of Hindi as official. 
language had failed in its objective, and (2) the Government of India's 
instruction to restrict the transfer of non-Oriya officers to Sambalpur 
had been violated.” 

Since a copy of the Memorandum had been submitted to Lord 
Curzon, the Viceroy of India, the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces was obliged to forward the same with his comments. Al- 
though the Chief Commissioner was convinced that "Oriya shouid be 
stamped out as far-as it lies within the power of the Government" he was 
forced to reexamine the issue because Lord Curzon's policy was to 

‘Spread primary education through the use of vernacular as the medium 
of instruction and he had asked the Central Provinces Government to 
explain the reasons for the closure of 82 Oriya primary schools in 
Sambalpur.® I 

In order to furnish a detaiied report to the Government of India, the 
Chief Commissioner sought certain clarifications from the Deputy 
Commissioner, Sambalpur, to which the latter replied that there were 
practical inconveniences’ and ‘real hardship’ in the administration 
which would be removed if the use of Hindi was made optioral. His 
reply substantiated the appointment of outsiders in piace of the focal 
people proving thereby the violation of the instructions of the Govern- 
ment of India to restrict the employment of outsiders. The report of the 
Deputy Commissioner vindicated the stand taken by the elite of Sam- 
balpur in defence of their cultural identity. The leaders then made 
another courageous move to meet the Chief Commissioner at Nagpurin 
a delegation under the leadership of Brajamohan Pattnaik, a prominent 
member of the Local Board and District Council. The Delegation waited 
upon the Chief Commissioner on 29 July 1901 and convinced him of the 
harmful nature of the Government's language policy.® 

Andrew, Fraser, the Chief Commissioner came to Sambalpur in 
October to meet the aggrieved people personally before despatching his 
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report to Lord Curzon. He met -the Malguzars, Gaontias and tenants 
personally to ascertain local public opinion and found out that the state 
of things was much more shocking than mere 'hardships' and 'inconven- 
iences'. He observed that the closing of 82 Oriya primary schools had 
been a serious mistake.?” Since there was no demand for education in 
Hindi he ordered the reopening of 50 schools with provision for 
instruction in Oriya alone. To his utter dismay he found that the officers 
posted to Sambalpur had taken no interest to learn Oriva and their 
appointment had resulted in the economic deprivation of the Oriyas.”! 
On 5 October 1901 Fraser submitted his famous note which changed 
the political fate of Sambalpur and the adjoining feudatory states. He 
strongly recommended the restoration of Oriya as the official language, 
saying; 
ମି the Government ought not, except on the plea of absolute 
necessity, to compel the people to give up their mother tongue, 
nor expose them to the inconvenience and even danger arising 
from the universal use in offical business of a language which 
they do not understand.’ 
His conclusions were supported by the statistical data obtained at the 
time of Census operation in 1901 which clearly proved the Oriya- 
speaking people as the majority-community of Sambalpur. Hence he 
wrote, 
What Iam convinced of is this, that Oriya, and not Hindi, ought 
to be the court language of Sambalpur, and that, in that case, 
Sambalpur ought to be joined with Orissa to which it really 
belongs.” 
Accordingly, orders were issued in June 1902 restoring Oriya as the 
official language of Sambalpur. This resulted in great jubilation among 
the Oriya-speaking people and the pross ir Orissa lavished upon the 
Viceroy and the Chief Commissioner high praise for a fair and just 
decision.” 

_ The language agitation in Samboalpur facilitated another change of 
profound politica] significance. During their struggle for justice the 
people of Sambalpur and the adjacent Oriya-speaking feudatory states 
having realised the strength of their linguistic unity expressed in no 
uncertain terms a desire to be politically united with the Orissa Division. 
The language controversy forged in them unprecedented closeness and 
affinity. It brought together the people of Sambalpur, Rairakhol, Borai, 
Gangpur, Patna, Kalahandi and Sonepur etc. notwithstanding their 
administrative distinctions. The powerful pen of poet Gargadhar Meher 
and journalism of Pandit Nilamani Vidyaratna aroused the dormant 
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spirit of Oriya nationalism to a high pitch. They incuicated a sense of 
pride in the heritage of Oriya culture while articulating a strong public 
opinion for amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts of the Chhatish- 
garh Division of the Central Provinces with the Orissa Division of 
Bengal Presidency. ®” Appreciationg this longing of the Oriya-spcaking 
people of Sambalpur region Sir John Woodburn, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal wrote on 7 November 1901, 

] have proposed, you see, that Sambalpur should be added to 

Orissa 236 
The desire of the people and the proposal of the Lieutenant Governor 
fitted well with the larger scheme of political regrouping of Indian 
provinces which Lord Curzon had in mind. To the Viceroy the existing 
boundaries of Bengal, Assam, the Central Provinces and Madras were 
‘antiquated’, ‘illogical’ and ‘productive of inefficiency'. With his charac- 
teristic enthusiasm and vigour he decided to ‘fix the provincial bounda- 
ries for the next generation’. It was sheer luck that Andrew Fraser in his 
capacity as the new Lieutenant Governor of Bengal worked together 
with Curzon to prepare the scheme of territorial reorganisation 2? 
Though initially Fraser was sceptical about the idea of adding Sam- 
balpur with the territorial burden of Bengal he had another alternative 
suggestion in mind. He cited the historical connection of Orissa and 
Sambalpur with Nagpur since the hegemony of the Marathas and the 
easy line of communication through the river Mahanadi which closely 
bound together coastal Orissa with the hinterlands of Chhatishgarh. He 
believed that a backward Orissa would be better administered as a 
Division of the Central Provinces which was equally backward, and the 
Oriyas would not have to face stiff competition for employment or social 
justice as in the case of being with Bengal where they were no match 
against the highly educated and advanced Bengalis.” 

But when Lord Curzon gave shape to the plan of territorial adjust- 
ment his primary aim was to divide Bengal into two separate units with 
a view to reduce the ‘political nuisance of the Bengalis’. He was aware of 
the problem arising out of the division of the Oriya-speaking people and 
how the Government of Bengal, Madras and the¢ Central Provinces often 
complained about the administrative inconveniences arising out of the 
diversity of language. Therefore, in order to relieve the above Provin- 
cial Governments of their problems in dealing with linguistic minorities, 
the famous Risley Circular” of the Home Department, Government of 
India proposed a linguistic union of all the Oriya-speaking people with 
the Orissa Division, viz. (1) Sambalpur and the adjoining feudatory 
states under the Central Provinces: ; (2) Orissa Division and a part of 
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Singhbhum district of the Chota Nagpur Division under Bengal, and 
Ganjam district Ganjam Agency and the Vizagpatnam Agency tracts 
under Madras. The Circular clearly said that the Government of India 
wanted to amalgamate Sambalpur and the adjoining feudatory states 
with the Orissa Division on the ground of linguistic.affinity, but would 
not transfer the Orissa Division to the Central Provinces. Several factors 
were responsible in influencing the decision of the Government of India. 
(1) The introduction of East Coast Railway in 1899 removed the problem 
of communication between Calcutta and Cuttack, and since Calcutta 
was nearer to Cuttack than Nagpur the Government of Bengal was more 
at an advantage to deal with the problems of Orissa Division than the 
Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces. (2) The Oriya leaders and the 
Orissa Association vehemently opposed the contemplated transfer of 
Orissa Division to the Central Provinces. (3) The transfer would have 
made it obligatory for the Government of India to raise the status of the 
Central Provinces to a Lieutenant Governor's Province. These argu- 
ments finally persuaded Fraser to change his mind and he told Curzon, 
"I am not all in favour of giving Orissa to the Central Provinces’. 
The public opinion in Sambalpur over the issue was judiciously 
studied by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. A public 
meeting was conducted by the Senior Magistrate on 10 January 1904 at 
the local High School with about three hundred persons present. Chan- 
drasekhar Behera, an eminent public figure in the District stated that the’ 
people of Sambalpur would be glad if the tract was transferred to Bengal 
along with the adjacent feudatory states. His viéw-point was unani- 
mously supported by the people. But the Deputy Commissioner in- 
formed Nagpur that the general consensus in the district was not in 
favour of transfer to Bengal. He pointed out that 

...the Bengal form of administration being too highl;y 
developed, too legalised and too impersonal for back- 

ward tracts and primitive hill tribes, would be most 

unsuitable for Sambalpur.*! 
He further observed that even after transfer there would still be left with 
the Central Provinces a sizeable number of the Oriyas in Phuljhar, 
Raigarh, Raipur, Bilaspur and Sarangarh. He objected to the transfer to 
Bengal on the ground that it would cause much administrative incon- 
venience.#- 

But the above objections were ignored by the Government of the 
Central Provinces who accepted Lord Curzon's proposal to transfer 
Sambalpur, Rairakhol, Bamra, Patna, Kalahandi and Sonepur to the 
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Orissa Division. They, however, suggested that Phuljhar and Chan- 
drapur-Padampur tracts be retained under the Central Provinces. 43 
Accordingly, the Resolution, No.2491 dated 19 July 1905 proclaimed 
the following changes to be effective fom 16 October 1905; 
«~.that the Sambalpur district (with the exception. of 
Chandrapur-Padampur estate and Phuljhar Zamindari) 
and the Uriya speaking States of Patna, Kalahandi, 
Sonepur, Bamra and Rairakhol should be transferred 
from the Central Provinces to the Orissa Division of 
Bengal. Linguistic considerations are the main reasons 
for this transfer, which it is confidentially believed will 
be beneficial to the interests of the people.*4 
The Judicial Notification No. 1363 dated 1 September 1905 and the 
notification No.3340, Home Department 16 September 1905 legalised 
the transfer of areas mentioned above to the jurisdiction of Calcutta 
High Court and Bengal Government respectively. This charge was. 
undoubtedly the political culmination of the language agitation launched 
by the people of Sambalpur in 1895. The vigorous public opinion articu- 
lated by the situation created by the language policy of the Government 
created a political awareness among the Oriya-speaking people as never 
before and gave them a definite identity based upon language. Notwith- 
standing their political dismemberment from the nuclear Oriya-speak- 
ing area, the people of Sambalpur developed a sense of belonging to the 
Orissa Division and a deep sense of pride in their glorious culture. Oriya 
language served as the binding factor, a source of emotional integration 
for the scattered Oriya-speaking people at the turn of the century and 
strengthened the bond of unity despite the absence of a distinct political 
identity. The amalgamation of Sambalpur with the Orissa Division in 
1905 was the beginning of the operation of centripetal forces which 
sustained a movement for separate political identity through the Utkal 
Union Conference during 1903 to 1920.“ Well-known as the Oriya 
Movement, spearheaded by Madhusudan Das, the Grand oldman of 
Orissa the struggle for a separate Orissa Province contiuned for over 
three decades, finally coming to a glorious end on 1 April 1936 when the 
fervent search for identity reached its desired goal. Orissa was the first 
province created by the British Government on the principle oflinguistic 
homogenity,*¢ a logical culmination of the language agitation of Sam- 
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Pre-Independence Period : 

The new Orissa province consisted of six districts viz: Cuttack, Puri, 
Balasore, Sambalpur, Ganjam, Koraput. The old district of Angul was 
split up into two divisions under Cuttack and Ganjam. The province 
comprised an area of 32,695 square miles with a population of 80,43,681. 
Sir John Austin Hubback who was sworn in as the first Governor 
administered the province with the aid of an Advisory Council till 31 
March 1937.“ The Advisory Council consisted of persons who immedi- 
ately before the inception of the province used to represent the Oriya- 
speaking tracts in the Provincial Legislature of Bihar and Orissa, “2 

With the creation of a separate Orissa Province the main focus of 
political activities was on the attainment of freedom. Leaders of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts joined the mainstream of nationalist struggle‘ 
the leadership of Harekrushna Mahatab, Gopabandhu Choudhury, 
Biswanath Das, Chandrasekhar Behera and others. The Congress pro- 
gramme of civil disobedience and Quit-India movement received mass 
support throughout the province drawing together men, women and 
students in large number under the Tricolour hallenging the Colonial 
Government as never before. The visit of Gandhiji added a new 
dimension to the nationalist struggle in Orissa by involving the de- 
pressed-class people in the freedom movement. 

During the late 1930s the Prajamandal and Kissan movements as- 
sumed significant strength in the feudatory States where the rulers did 
not allow the Congress movement to penetrate.*’ simultaneously: with 
the freedom movement in the British administered districts, the Praja- 
mandal movement gained momentum in the Princely States. Ranpur, 
Talcher and Dhenkanal became the focal points of mass agitation where 
the authorities resorted to aerial bombing and machine gunning the 
crowd to suppress the rising. Baisnab Charan Patnaik of Dhenkanal and 
Pabitra Mohan Pradhan of Talcher received overwhelming support of 
the people in their struggle-against feudal autocracy. Since the situation 
was going out of control and the ruling chiefs were not in favour of 
sponsoring enlightened administration in their respective States; the 

Congress leaders like Mahatab proposed the merger of 26 native States 
with British Orissa so that a uniform pattern of administration would be 
made available for the Oriya-speaking people. In order to allow the 
States’ people the right of self-determination and self-Government the 
Congress leaders even suggested the cancellation of the Sanads granted 
by the British to the native rulers. In 1946 when Mahatab formed the 
Interim Congress Government as Premier of Orissa the status of the 
feudatory States and their rulers became a serious political issue.” 
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After Independence: 


There were 26 Oriya Feudatory states, viz: Mayurbhanj, Dhenkanal, 
Keonjhar, Athgarh, Baramba, Daspalla, Hindol, Khandpara. 
Narsingpur, Ranpur, Tigiria, Pallahara, Talcher, Bamra, Kalahandi, 
Patna, Bonai, Gangpur, Athmalik, Baud, Rairakhol, Sonepur, Sareikela 
and’ Kharswan.”! They represented a substantial portion of the Oriya 
country and enjoyed a feudal pattern of government much different 
from the British administered districts. The Simon Commission in 1929 
had recommended that a separate Orissa province should consist of the 
Oriya feudatory states as an integral part.”® Although the creation of 
Orissa Province was the result of Simon Commission's suggestion, the 
Government took no step for the integration of the feudatory states 
while creating the province in 1936. Till 1947 the states remained as 
separate entitics and their rulers enjoyed privileged status by virtue of 
the treaties and engagements signed by the Paramount British power.” 
With the independence of India and ‘departure of the British, the 
feudatory states’ political status became an important controversial 
issue. It was in this perspective that the Congress leaders proposed the 
integration of the feudatory states with Orissa in order to give the people 
the benefit of a uniform pattern of Government based upon democratic 
principles.”* The Prajamandal movement of the1930s was motivated to 
achieve social equality and freedom from feudal bondage. The rulers of 
the States who considered the Prajamandals as instruments of the 
Congress Party were totally hostile to the movement.” In Patna State the 
Kissan agitation was a local manifestation of the Prajamandal move- 
ment which was spearheaded by Congress and leftist leaders.’* Its rising 
popularity was a cause of deep annoyance to R.N.Singhdeo, the ruler of 
Patna State who was bent upon stemming the tide of political unrest.” 

R.N.Singhdeo originally belonged to the Sareikela ruling family. He 
was adopted by Maharaja Prithviraj Singhdeo of Patna and ascended 
the 'Gadi' after the latter's death in 1933. He had his education at 
Hasaribagh and Ajmer. By nature he was calm and amiable -- his aim in 
life was to become an ideal ruler. He wasa widely travelled man and his 

ind was open to progressive ideas of reforms. The people of Patna 
State held him in high esteem for his enlightened government and 
erudition. He had introduced cooperative societies and banking system 
to provide credit tt the peasants on easy terms. He took steps to set up 
an Ayurvedic dispensary, a college, a High Court, and a representative 
Assembly with a Council of Ministers to govern the State. 
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But soon after India achieved her independence and the British 
Paramountcy ended, a section of Orissa rulers under the leadership of 
Singhdeo emulating the Nizam of Hyderabad tried to retain the Orissa 
States and the Chhatishgarh States as a separate autonomous entity. The 
Raja of Patna propounded the theory that the feudatory states of Orissa 
and Sambalpur did-not form a part of Orissa; they represented the 
‘erstwhile Kosala kingdom of the Chauhans of the medieval period.” He 
wanted to form an Eastern, States' Federation. Sambalpur was envi- 
sioned as the capital of the proposed Eastern States Federation with a 
population of eighty lakhs and an area of 95,000 sq.kms. Tall assurances 
were given to the people promising them abundant prosperity by 
exploiting the rich mineral wealth of the proposed Federation. The new 
plan for Sambalpur city included Council and Assembly buildings, 
Palaces of the President, University and College, Research Institution, 
Residential Quarters, Parks and Hospitals. Promises were made keep- 
ing in view the minutest comforts and aspirations of the people. The 
principlé of linguistic union as the basis statehood appeared to be forgot- 
ten. For the success of his plan Singhdeo whipped up public feeling that 
Sambalpur had inherited the glorious legacy of the Kosala kingdom of 
the Indomitable Chauhans and linguistically and politically was a dis- 
‘tinctly separate entity having-no links with Orissa. 

To arouse the public feeling to the highest pitch Singhdeo and his 
associates took advantage of the anti-Hirakud Dam agitation of 1946. 
The Hirakud Dam Project was initiated by the first Congress Ministry in 
1937 by entrusting M.Visveswarayya, an emient engineer to examinethe 
flood problem of Orissa. Since the Government of India were consider- 
ing Damodar Valley Project, and Tungabhadra Project, their attention 
was drawn to the Mahanadi river. A meeting was held at Cuttack on 8 
November with Dr. Ambedkar, Minister of Labour, Government of 
India and several representatives of the Eastern States Agency and the 
Government of the Central Provinces. It was decided to conductsurvery 
and investigation of Orissa rivers to construct a multi-purpose Dam 
across the Mahanadi for (i) irrigation, (ii) soil conservation, (iii) flood’ 
control, and (iv) navigation. The Government of India conducted aerial 
survey of the site of dam and it was estimated that the Project would cost 
about 60 crores of rupees. In March 1946 the Governor of Orissa laid the 
foundation stone at Hirakud.®! 

The Project necessitated large-scale land acquisition involving dis- 
placement of thousands of villagers and loss of their cultivated land. The 
‘compensation offered by the Government was not adequate and the 
people's resentment took the shape of an anti-dam agitaion against the 
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Government,®? 
In order to discuss the issue threadbare and to remove popular 
misunderstandings H.K. Mahatab moved a résolution in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5 September 1946. Laxminarayan. Mishra, . an eminent 
Congress MLA said during discussion. 
I can say. that the project for the dam was chalked outin 
darkness and through darkness people have sought to 
push it through. In the teeth of opposition of the people 
who are going to be landless and homeless, the project 
isgoing to be pursued. I should point out here that it 
would be the height of folly, the height of cruelty and 
the height of undemocratic misdemeanour to sanction 
thata flourishing tract of 300 villages, rather to be much 
more in number, should be wipéd out of existence, 
should be: ‘submerged: on account of a dubious project 
whose merits were not discussed sufficiently well.8? 
Bodhram.Dubey, another Congress member was equally critical of the 
project. To him it was neither feasible nor beneficial to thé people of 
Sambalpur. But the Government remained firm and determined to 
work out the project. Gandhiji and Sardar Patel not only approved it but 
also asked Mahatab's Government to expedite the work, temporary 
hardships notwithstanding. 

The anti-Hirakud Dam agitation gained momentum due to insinu- 
ations from vested interest. All possible steps were taken to maintain 
law and order. On 9 November 1946 Section 144 Criminal Penal Code 
was enforced ‘in Sambalpur and the Magistrate ordered Bodhram 
Dubey and sixteen others to refrain from organising meeting and 
processions for two months. In spite of prohibitory orders the agitation 
became uncontrollable leading to lathi charge on 12 November. The 
leaders demanded that the Hirakud Project be abandoned forthwith, 
They also asked the Orissa Government to move the Constituent Assem- 
bly for the separation of Sambalpur from Orissa. Some leaders even 
desired that pending the separation of Sambalpur from Orissa there 
should be separate Ministry for the administration of Sambalpur re- 
gion. Singhdeo seized the opportunity to excité public opinion by 
spreading disinformation about the Hirakud Dam. He assured the 
leaders of Sambalpur ministerial positions in the proposed Eastern 
States Federation and other pecuniary benefits. Secret meetings were 
organised at Bolangir with the leaders of anti-Hirakud Dam agitation 
and a newspaper called 'Patna Dipika' was published under the aegis of 
the Patna Durbar to promote centrifugal forces to ensure Sambalpur's 
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cessation from Orissa and the non-amalgamation of the feudatory 
states. The matter being serious in nature was broughtto the notice of the 
British Resident, Eastern States Agency by the Governor Orissa®” who 
wrote thata public meeting held on 14 August 1946 expressed the desire 
for separation of Sambalpur from Orissa. He was of the firm conviction 
that the Majaraja of Patna had identified himself with the agitation and 
sponsored publicity to that effect. In reply the Resident confirmed 
“Chauncy, the Politica! Agent, Chnatishgarh States on 
my instructions questioned the Maharaja about the 
matter. He makes no bones about admitting that those 
against the Project (Dam) did see him, bringing out the 
old association of Sambalpur with the Athara Garjat of 
which Patna was the head - and doubtless he was 
flattered of a rescucitation of the old federation of these 
states,"® 

H.K.Mahatab, the Prime Minister of Orissa took up the issue with 
Sir Conrad Corfield of the States Departments and insisted that "the Ma- 
haraja of Patna had no right to start an agitation in favour of separation 
of Sambalpur." Sir Corfield assured him that under the existing law the 
boundary of a Province could not be changed in any circumstances 
except under some provisions of the Government of India Act. 

The British Resident had a dialogue with the Maharaja of Patna on 
the controversial issue during the Rulers' Conference at Raipur in 
January 1947. He observed, 

I "Patna rulers have always claimed that they were unj- 
ustly deprived of certain Sambalpur territory by the 
British when they took over from the Bhonsles. Only a 
few years ago the Maharaja of Patna, unsuccessfully 
memiorialised the Viceroy for the rendition of these 
parts.” 
C.M.Trivedi, the Governor of Orissa, was fully aware of the alarming 
political developments in Western. Orissa. Full of concern at the deterio- 
rating law and order’ situation he was left with no other option but to 
draw the attention of H.J.Tood, the British Resident of Eastern States 
Agency to the activities of R.N.Singhdeo. His correspondence categori- 
cally mentioned about the secret meeting held between the Maharaja 
and the leaders of the Anti-Dam agitation at Bolangir and the moral and 
material support assured by the former to the cause of separation of 
Sambalpur from Orissa so that the prosposed Kosala province would 
become areality”’ Such developments led to utter lawlessness in Bamra, 
Bonai, Gangpur, and Pallahara where the rulers incited the tribals to 
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resort to open revolt and violent disturbances.” Anarchy and insecurity 
of life and properties forced the Central Government to intervene. The 
passing of the Extra Provincial Jurisdiction Act by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and the formulation of Merger plan by the States Ministry of 
Sardar Patel were aimed to arrest anarchical situation.’”? Singhdeo 
personally consulted Mahatma Gandhi for wise solution to the problem 
and seeing the writings on the wall was the first Orissa feudatory Chief 
to sign the Merger Agreementat Cuttack on 15 December 1947.” All the 
Rajas handed over their states to the Government of India in perpetuity 
on whose behalf the Provincial Government was delegated with the 
authority to administer the states. Front 1 January 1948 the feudatory 
states, with the exception of Mayurbhanj became integral parts of 
Orissa”’ and the States' people got the opportunity to enjoy justice, 
political freedom and equality through popularly elécted Government. 

The merger of Orissa States with the province did not set at rest al! 
the divisive forces in 1948. The feudatory Chiefs having lost their 
kingdoms and authority were deeply hurt and felt quite sore about 
things. They did not take kindly to the exodus of officers from the coastal 
plain and the sudden impact of the new system of administration. The 
traditional economy of the States was made topsy-turvy escalating 
prices of essential commodities. For example, in Bolangir, rice was 
selling at eight seers (approximately six kilos) a rupee on 14 December 
1947, but next day it was one and a half kilo a rupee. Free medical 
facilities were withdrawn after the merger. Costly and useful X-Ray 
machine of Bolangir was reportedly taken away. The attitude of the 
Orissa Government to 'Brajamohan Sahitya Samiti’ of Kalahandi, and 
‘Kosala Kala Mandal' was unfair. The assets of the Kalinga Historical 
Research Society were shifted from Bolangir to Bhubaneswar. Some 
local bodies arid Municipalities were abolished by the Government 
arbitrarily. An allotment of rupees thirty thousand made by the Ma- 
haraja of Kalahandi for the education and social welfare of the Adivasis 
and Harijans was misutilised. The Highlanders were iooked downupon 
and their culture was criticised. The attitude of some of the Congress 
leaders against the ex-rulers of the feudatory states was always provoca- 
tive and critical.’ The newly appointed/transferred bureaucrats of 
Orissa Government behaved like autocrats and exploiters. Corrupt 
administrative practices went undetected and unpunished. Accounta- 
bility in administration was a forgotten ethics. In short, economic 
backwardness of the region, political and social dominance of tHe 
coastal people having a sense of superiority, a feeling of discrimination, 
poorly developed agriculture, lack of adequate means of transport and 
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communication and low income levels constituted the main grievances 
of the people.” All these created a deep sense of frustration and 
helplessness. Intellectuals and public spirited persons appealed to R.N. 
Singhdeo to launch a political party to counter the Congress rule. Recent 
firing at Sareikellaand Kharswanand the tribal uprising in Mayurbhan}® 
hardened the attitude of Singhdeo against Congress misrule and a party 
called the Kosala-Utkala Praja Parishad was formed on 7 October 1948 
with headquarters at Sambalpur.”? Since the genesis of the party was to 
be found in the growing dissatisfaction of the people in Congress policy 
and Congress-led Government of Orissa, the leaders aimed at establish- 
ing non-Congress Government as a remedy and their main demand was 
the right of self-determination.® This party served as a suitable forum 
for the disillusioned and ambitious chiefs who instead of retiring 
honourably from public life decided to get involved in active politics as 
a means to perpetuate their authority and social eminence. During the 
coming two decades one would witness the emergence of R. N. Singhdeo 
as a very successful politician in Orissa centering round whom a pow- 
erful opposition party grew up to play a significant role in the demo- 
cratic experiments of the country. In fact, Orissa politics rapidly entered 
a period of bipolarisation when R. N. Singhdeo personified the senti- 
ments and aspirations of the people of Western Orissa and the Congress 
party under H. K. Mahatab retained its hold over the people of coastal 
Orissa. R. N. Singhdeo and H. K. Mahatab emerged as two great political 
stalwarts and rivals to dominate the pages of Parliamentary history 
dividing under their leadership the western hilly tracts and the coastal 
districts respectively. During the long ‘period of their rivalry though 
Orissa remained one political unit, in the minds of the people a deep 
cleavage was created by their attitude and action. 

In 1950 the. Kosala-Utkala Praja Parishad was renamed as Ganatan- 
tra Parishad. Justifying the creation of the Party and his entry to politics 
R. N. Singhdeo said, 

For the sake of the people, to champion their cause and 
render positive service to the toiling masses with a 
spiri. of dedication, I entered into politics with a view 
to channelising the popular discontent against the 
Congress misrule on healthy democratic lines whereby 
the evils of one party rule could be checked and a real 
democracy could be established in the country. With 
that end in view 1 founded the Ganatantra Parishad in 
1950.8! 

During the general election in 1952 the Ganatantra Parishad could 
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‘carve out a safe position for itself with 31 members elected to the 

Legislative Assembly to constitute the main Opposition Party against 
the Congress led Government.’ In the second general election (1957) the 
position of the Ganatantra Parishad was further improved with 51 seats 
in the Assembly as agaist 56 of the Congress.” Within a short period it 
had not only consolidated its position in the hill districts of Western 
Orissa and the erstwhile Feudatory States, but made inroads into the 
Congress bastion in the coastal districts. The Congress' dismal perform- 
ance and failure to penetrate into the hill districts was due to lack of 
emotional integration between the hill and the coast. Since the electorate 
was almost equally divided between the Congress and the Ganatantra 
Parishad, neither Party was in a position to provide a stable. Govern-: 
ment. This division gave further weightage to the concept of Western 
Orissa as politically, economically and socially a separate region in the 
province. During the election campaign Party propaganda highlighted 
the grave injustice done to the people of Western Orissa by exploiting 
their natural resources for the benefit of the coastal region. Regional’ 
economic imbalance, absence of a University, Engineering and Medica! 
Colleges were sore of the issues on which the Parishad leaders harped 
again and again to gain the electorates' support and their campaign 
succeeded beyond expectation. A wedge was driven deep into the 
cultural and linguistic affinity of the Oriya-speaking people. 

It was necessary for the Congress leaders to regain the lost confi- 
dence of the people of Sambalpur region by arranging a marriage of 
convenience between the Congress and the Ganatantra Parishad by 
forming a Coalition Government in May 1959.“ The Congress Party 
members of the Legislative Assembly unanimously approved the idea 
of a coalition in their desperate bid to obliterate the invisible line which 
divided the Oriya people into two divisions. Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru 
accepted the resolution realising that to be the only way to win over the 
tribal people to the Congress Party.® Likewise, R. N. Singhdeo's political 
sagacity considered the proposed coalition ari opportunity to come to 
powerand to further extend the Ganatantra Parishad's area of influence. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the opposition of Pratap Keshari Deo, the 
President of the party, Singhdeo and Mahatab buried their hatchet in 
making a rare gesture of friendship and finalised the terms of coalition. 
‘They resolved to follow a policy of “unity of purpose and unity of 
action." In the Coalition Government which entered office on 22 May 
1959, Mahatab became the Chief Minister and Singhdeo the Minister of 
Finance and Number Two in the Cabinet. Immediately after the swear- 
ing inceremony inarare gesture of understanding Singhdeo proclaimed 
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"We are determined to put an end to the present 
unstable conditions for the realisation of our cherished 
goal of a great and prosperous India in which Orissa 
will play a distinguished role." 

One of the Chief architects of this coalition was Biju Patnaik., who, 
on the eve of the swearing-in ceremony, while on his way to Europe on 
a business trip, wrote a letter to Singhdeo which contained the following 
memorable paragraph : 

‘Many brokers have asked you for commission. You’ 
may or may not be abie to grant them. Now the king of 
Brokers asks you for his commission. It may be very 
difficult to pay it, but you promised to pay. The broker- 
age is "the marriage be solemnised and made firm till 
death do us part.’ 

The decision to share power in the best interests of Orissa was 
momentous. Despite the sceptical views of Pratap Keshari Deo and Biju 
Patnaik a close rapport between Mahtab and Singhdeo developed. Both 
were pragmatic in their approach to various ticklish problems. How far 
they would be successful in their venture to share power together in the 
interest of the people of Orissa was left to future course of events. But by 
1959 Western Orissa emerged as an equal partner in the game of State 
politics with Singhdeo determined to play it to the best advantage of his 
electorate and to heal up their hurt psyche. 

Thus at different periods of history Sambalpur and the adjacent 
tracts came together with an identity of their own. If the erstwhile Kosala 
kingdom of the early medieval period was distinctly separate from the 
coastal kingdoms of Utkala and Kalinga, the Chauhan rule in the late 
medieval period consolidated that political concept under the banner of 
the Chauhans of Patna and Sambalpur. The resistance movement led by 
Veer Surendra Sai though limited in many respects revived that sense of 
distinctiveness. During the language agitaion the dormant spirit of 
Oriya nationalism acted .as a powerful bond of unity rot only with the 
nuclear region of Oriya culture but also among the Oriya-speaking 
people of the Central Provinces who had suffered untold miseries under 
the shadow of Hindi-chauvinism. The political events of the 1937-47 
decade shaped the political identity of the people of Western Orissa yet 
in a different way. Vested political interest coupled with growing 
discontent caused by economic grievances pressed for remedial meas- 
ures in self-determination. When this was not possible the leadership 
settled down to sltaring of power in the Government by creating the 
urge to establish anon-Congress rule. The Ganatantra Parishad led by 
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R.N. Singhdvo ard a number of former Princes took advantage of the 
geographical factors and the absence of emotional integration between 
the Hills and the Plains for want of easy communication facilities to 
create the concept of Western Orissa. By raising the slogan of regional 
imbalance they fought several elections to capture power and succeeded 
in creating a psychological division in the minds of the people who are 
actually indivisible from the linguistic and cultural points of view. 
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Communities 


The Community Situation in Western Orissa 


S.N. Ratha 


I 


When the Mughals annexed Orissa to their empire in the late sixities 
of the 16th century, they divided it into two adminstrative units-one 
under the direct imperial control and the other left to be ruled by the 
indigenous chieftains. The former came to be termed as Mughalbandi 
and the latter as Gadajata. This arrangement largely continued upto 
1947. Thus the Gadajata areas, in their known history, were never ruled 
directly by any alien power during the period when the other parts of 
present Orissa experienced alien rule for about three centuries. As a 
result, the Gadijatas evolved a regional culture that is largely their 


own. 


286 COMMUNITIES 


The area that is now known as Western Orissa is almost exclusively 
carved out of the Gadajatas. It comprises the districts of Sambalpur, 
Bolangir, Sundargarh, Kalahandi, the Bauda subdivision of Phulbani 
and the Athamalik subdivision of Dhenkanal. The region is geocultu- 
rally distinguished ffom the rest of Orissa by its language, popularly 
known as Sambalpuri. The socio-cultural epicentre of this region is 
Sambalpur, the administrative headquarters of a revenue division. The 
culture of Western Orissa is popularly termed as Sambalpuri the 
submerges the sub-regional differences. 

The socio-cultutral individuality of Western Orissa is reflected inits 
community situation, fairs and festivals, marriage customs, etc. 

Thecommunities inhabiting Western Orissa canbroadly be grouped 
into three categories- those indigenous to the region, the immigrants 
who have permanently settled and adopted the local culture and the 
language, and the third, who have permanently but only physically 
settled , and operate within the socio-psychological milieu of their own 
cultures and continue the kinship links with areas of their original 
habitats. A large number of communities with sizeable population such 
as ‘the Marwari, the Sindhi, the Punjabi, the Gujrati, the Bihari, the 
Telugu speaking south Indians belong to this category. 

Ainong the first two groups, three social categories can be distin- 
guished- the ‘clean castes’, the schdeuled castes, and the scheduled 
tribes. A short note on each of some better known communities from 
these categories is given here to present an overview of the community 
situation in Western Orissa. 


I 
THE AGARIA/AGHRIA 


A community of very hard-working well-to-do cultivators, the 
Agarias claim ancestry from Bidura of Mahabharata fame. The Agarias 
in Western Orissa are believed to have come in a group of 44 families to 
escape the atrocities of Islamic rule. Laida in Sambalpur district is said 
to be one of their earliest settlements. | 

Among themselves, the Agarias speak in Laria dialect that is akin to 
Ardha-Magadhi. The community is devided into three mutually inter- 
marrying groups distinguished by the surnames - the Chaudhury, the 

Nayak and the Patel. The caste symbolisa dagger, which the Chaudhury 


call Kuil Katar, the Nayak call Yamadadha Katar, and the Patel nam- 
Meghnada Katar. 
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The Agarias allow their widows to remarry. They employ Brahman 
Priests to conduct their rituals. Since 1904, the Agarias of Sundargarh 
and Sambalpur have organised a very well-knit caste council that takes 
care of most of their internal problems. 

The community does not cultivate onion, does not take mutton, 
does not accept cooked food from any caste. The Agaria, however, 
accept water from the Gauda. 


THE BADHEI! 


A community of carpenters largely specialising in the preparation 
and repair of the wooden agricultural implements, the Badhei supple- 
ment their living from agriculture. The Badhei do not prevent their 
widows from remarrying. Visvakarma is the tutelary deity of the 
community. 


THE BAIRAGI 


The Bairagi is more an occupational group thana caste. Thecommu- 
nity constitutes mendicant beggars. They wear sacred threads, accept 
food only from the Brahmans. A large concentration of the community 
is found in Dharmagarh subdivision of Kalahandi district. 


THE BHANDARI 


A community of barbers, the Bhandari, like the Dhoba, maintains a 
ritual relationship with other castes in addition to their regular occupa- 
tion of hair-cutting. In the traditional system, when someone is outcast 
from a community, he is denied the services of the Dhoba and the 
Bhandari until he is readmitted into the community.and no one is 
ritually pure until rendered so by the Dhoba and the Bhandari as 
prescribed by the custom. Three endogamous subgroups are found in 
the area. They are Kanamuthia, Chamamuthia and Lamahata, the first 
carrying their haircutting and shaving instruments in a cotton bag 
(Kana = cotton cloth), the second in a leather (chama) bag; and the last 
adopting body-massage as a subsidiary occupation. 

The local barbers are referred to as Jnadua Bhandari. There are two 
other immigrant groups - the Odia and the Telenga. These threecommu- 
nities are mutually exclusive. They do not interdine ar intermarry. 
Divorce anid widow remarriage are allowed among the Bhandari. 
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THE BANIA/SONAR/SUNARI 


The goldsmith of Western Ori#a, the Sonar, is also referred to as 
Bania or Sunari. Those who arc indigenous to Western Orissa are called 
Jhadua. They work only on gold. The immigrant goldsmiths who work 
on both gold and silver are popularly known as Odia. The groups do not 
intermarry. The goldsmiths of Kalahandi district have two endogamous 
sections. The local onc is calied Desia and the immigrant is called 
Daksini. 

Many in the community are changing over to agriculture. 


THE BHULIA (BHOLIA, BHORIYA, MIHIR, MEHER) 


An endogamous caste of cotton cloth weavers, they produce beau- 
tiful and colourful designs by a technique known as tie and dye process, 
popularly known as Sambalpuri. It is a well-to-do community and 
combine agriculture with their traditional occupation of weaving. The 
famous poet Gangadhar Meher belonged to this community. The Bhulia 
claim a higher status over all other weaver castes of Western Orissa. 
'Meher' is the common surname of the community. Another section of 
this community Sanpara Bhulia by name, is mostly found in KaJahandi 
district. The Bhulia do not interdine or intermarry with this section. 


THE BRAHMANS 


The Brahmanas of Western Orissa have maintained their commu- 
nity exclusiveness almost to the present. They designate themselves as 
Jhadua (of the forest) and name the other Oriya speaking Brahmans as 
Odia or Utkali, i.e., those who have migrated from the other areas of 
Orissa. Except in stray cases the Jhadua do not encourage matrimonial 
alliance with the Odia. Deviations, at one time, were punished by social 
boycott. The Jhadua Brahmans have surnames like, Panda, Padhi, 
Pujari, Panigrahi, Supkar, Nayak, Sahu, Joshi, Bisi, Majhi, Babu, Behera, 
Mund. The five surnames last mentioned are peculiar to Brahmanas of 
Western Orissa. A group of Brahmanas, named Raghunathia or Bhimagiria, 
‘supposed to have been immigrants from Bhimagiri in Dhenkanal dis- 
trict, with surnames like Natha, Dhara, Kara, Susari, etc., are found in 
Western Orissa. Inthe hierarchy of the Brahmans the Raghunathias rank 
the lowest. The Jhaduas and the Odias claimsuperiority over each other. 
The Jhadua Brahmans of Kalahandi district are said to be i immigrants 
from Sambalpur. 

Other immigrant Brahmans in Kalahandi iare Halua and Danua. The 
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former are mostly found in Dharmagarh and Nuapada subdivisions 
and latter in Khariar and Nuapada. These Brahmans rank lower to the 
Jhadua in the local hierchy of the caste. The Halua Brahmans are 
cultivators and the Danua are priests to non-Brahman castes. 

The traditional sacred thread ceremony of the Brahmana contains a 
group of ten rituals known as dasa karma. The Jhaduas observe only 
nine. 

In recent times, however, the Odia, the Jhadua and Raghunathias 
have been entering into matrimony. 


THE GAUDA 


An ubiquitous caste of milkmen or herdsmen found all over India 
under different names (Goala, Ahir, Yadav, Rawat, etc.), is popularly 
known as Nariha in Western Orissa. Quite a few endogamous sub- 
groups are found among the Gaudas of Western Orissa. They are 
Magadha, Gopapurta (Nanda), Mathurapuria, Jhalia, Sa'la, Khandia 
etc. In Kalahandi we find four subcastes of the Gauda - Magadha, 
Nanda, Lari (h) a, Jharia. 

The Gauda trace their origin from Lord Krsna whom they worship 
on different occasions. The Gauda surnames in Western Orissa are 
Gahir, Nag, Bagh, Dangua, Hansa, Bhainsa, Sunani, Mahakud, Sanbad, 
Harna, Dharei, Chandan etc. 


THE GUDIA 


A community of confectioners, their name is derived from Guda 
(molasses) the principal raw material with which they prepare and sel! 
various types of sweets to suit every social and religious occasion. The 
indigenous section is called Jhadua and immigrants from other parts of 
the state are referred to as Odia. In the past these two communities did 
not intermarry or interdine. Now these restrictions are on the wane. The 
Jhadua section has surnames like Sahu, Chopdar, Saraf etc. 


THE HANSI 


An endogamous community of weavers of comparatively finer 
fabrics for the local markets, the Hansi craftmenship is considered 
supericr to those of the Pana and Ganda weavers. 
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THE JHARA 


‘A community of fishermen and boatmen, the Jhara supplement 
their living by collecting gold particles from the river-sand. They are 
believed to be of Gond origin. 


THE DOSIJOSI 


A community of indigenous astrologers, the Joshi wear sacred 
thread and are found only in Kalahand;i district. The well-to-do claim a 
status equal to the Brahmana. 


THE KAMAR/LUHAR/LUHURA 


A community of blacksmiths, it is also known as Luhar or Luhura 
(Luha = iron). They have specialised in making and repairing iron 
implements used by the local farmers. 

The Kamar of Sundargarh are divided into two groups, namely, 
Kothimada and Dhuka. The Kothimada Kamar press the airbag at the 
time of smelting by their legs, whereas the Dhuka Kamars do it by their 
hands. The groups, however, freely intermarry. The widows are al- 
lowed to remarry. Unlike most other communities of the area, the 
marriage customs of this group require the bride to go to the grooms' 
house for the marriage ceremony. 


THE KANSARI 


A community of bronze (Kansa) and brass utensil makers, the 
Kansari also make brass and bronze ornaments for the poorer sections. 
The principal deity of the community is Mother Goddess Kali repre- 
sented: by an iron-rod worshipped in each household. 


THE KARANA 


A community peculiar to Orissa and Andhra, its traditional func- 
tion in the caste system is similar to that of the Kayasthas elsewhere. In 
the local hierarchy it claims a‘status next to the Brahmana. The commu- 
nity local to Western Orissa is named as Jhadua Karana with such 
surnames as Bohidar; Pruseth, etc. The immigrant group is called Odia 


Karana having surnames like Mohanty, Pattnaik, etc. The Jhadua and 
Odia Karanas intermarry. | 
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A community of fishermen, it also supplies a sizeable force off 
boatmen in Western Orissa. The womenfolk of this community prepare 
and trade in pop rice (mudhi, lia) and pressed rice (chuda). Two 
endogamous sections named as Kodiegharia (of twenty houses) and 
Dasagharia (of ten houses), are reported. The family deity of the Keuta 
is Goddess Samaleswari. Traditionally the Keuta women, even after 
marriage, did not apply vermillion on their forehead. The community 
performs a puja on the full-moon day of Chaitra on. the banks of River 
Ib near Jagatgarh to worship their fishing implements. The other fishing 
communities in Western Orissa are Gingraj, Simli, Dhibara, Jhara. 
Exogamous Keuta clans such as Bagh, Sethi, Pande, Taria, Dansana, 
Mahalik, etc., are reported from different districts of Western Orissa. 
The Keuta allow their widows to remarry and permit divorce. ° 


THE KHADURA 


Traditionally, a community of metal bangle (khadu) makers, the 
Khadura have switched over to trade and agriculture. They have a 
community council known as Panchasghara (literally, fifty houses) 
headed by a hereditary functionary called Panua. Divorce and widow 
marriage are socially acceptable among the Khadura. 


THE KOSTA 


Largely concentrated in and around the towns of Sambalpur, 
Sundargarh, and Barpali, the Kosta are very dexterous craftsmen of Silk 
‘(tassar) weavers. The community is endogamous and does not inter- 
marry with other weaver castes. The name seems to have been derived 
from Kosa (= silk cocoon). The Kosta have two linguistic sections -the 
Laria and Sambalpuri. The former are immigrants from Chhattishgarh 
region. The two groups do not intermarry. The Sambalpuri speaking 
Kosta are divided into a number of exogamous clans, namely, Dhakita, 
Henduba, Garkata, etc. 


THE KSATRIYA 


The caste is mostly confined to the erstwhile headquarters of the 
Gadajatas and the old military establishments (Gada). Like the Brah- 
mans, the Ksatriyas undergo Upanayan and are considered next to the 
Brahmans in the caste hierarchy. 
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THE KUMBHAR 


The Potter or the makers of the Kuimbha (pot) are found all over 
India. In addition to pots, the Kumbhar, however, make terracota toys, 
terracota tiles, bricks, etc. The Potters local to Western Orissa are called 
Jhadua Kumbhar and the other immigrant Oriya speaking counterparts 
are known as ‘Odia'. The two groups normally do not intermarry. 


THE KULTA/KULTHIA/KALTUYA 


A verv well-to-do community of cultivators, the Kulta is a caste 
largely confined to Western Orissa with their concentration in Sam- 
balpur district. They are believed to have migrated from Baud. { here 
arc three other communities akin to this caste, namely Kulta Chasa, 
Dumal and Sudha, supposed to have originated from a common ances- 
tor. The Kulta of Kalahandi were immigrants from Sambatpur, taken 
there by the rulers to improve their agriculture. The Sundargarh section 
is known as Kaltuya. 


THE KURMI 


A migrant group of cultivators from South Bihar, the Kurmi bear the 
surname Mahato. They speak Sambalpuri and Kurmali (a dialect of the 
Maithili group). The community is served by the Brahman pricsts. 


THE MALI 


A community of gardeners, the Mali derive their name from the 
occupation of making garlands (mala). Presently they have taken to a 
variety of cultivation, such as sugarcane, tobacco, etc. The Mali prepare 
decorating material such as headgears used by the bride and groom in 
marriage from an aquatic weed (Sola or Pith). Customarily the Mali 
women were entitled to an equal share of the parental property even 
before the Hindu code bill was passed. 

In Kalahandi the community has two endogamous sections - the 
Pandara and Sagabadia. The former earn their livelihood by preparing 


and selling chuda (flattened rice) etc. and the latter tend vegetable 
gardens. 


THE PAIK 


A community that originated from the feudal militia, the Paik have 
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four subcastes - Rajput, Jhankar, Desiaand Banka. They have now taken 
to agriculture as their primary occupation. The Paik ritually remember 
their ancestral occupation once a year by worshipping the weapons 
Supposed to have been used by their forefathers on the Mahastami day. 
The ritual is known as Khandabasa. 


THE RQUTIA 


A community mostly found in Sundargarh, the Routia trace their 
ancestry to the servants of feudal houscholds. It is divided into three 
exogamous clans, namely, Badagahari, Panchasi and Chotgahari. The 
main occupation of the community is agriculture. The Routias prefer 
cross cousins for matrimony. 


THE SAPUA 


A small endogamous community of snake charmers, they move 
about exhibiting snakes. The original habitat of the community is 
supposed to be around Padarnpur in Sambalpur district. 


THE SUNDHI 


The Sundhi o£ Western Orissa, as in other parts of the State, are 
traditional distillers and sellers of liquor. Presently most of therm are in 
trade and agriculture. The Western Orissa section is called Jhadua 
Sundhi or Khejuria (Khejur = datcepalm) who tap toddy from date 
palms. The immigrant section is called Odia. The sections do not 
normally intermarry. Widow remarriage is allowed in both the conmumu- 
nities. . 

In Balangir, the local Sundhi is called the Kandha Sundhi distin- 
guished from Sambalpuri Sundhiand Daksini Sundhi. The Sundhi have 
their caste council. The head of the council is designated as Puruseth or 
Naik. mo 

In Kalahandi there are six Sundhi subcastes, nameiy, Daksinia, 
Gajbhatia, Kira, Kalar, Sanakulia, Badakulia. The first two are immi- 
grants and thelast four are of local origin. These groups do not normally 
intermarry. 


THE TELI 


The community derives its namé from its traditional occupation of 
oil (tela) pressing. It is found all over India. In Western Orissa, there arc 
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two Teli subgroups - Baladia and Haldia. The former are oil pressers 
with the help of a device (locally termed as Ghana) operated by bullocks 
(balada); and the latter trade in turmeric (haladi). The former has two 
sgctions - Ekabaladia (employ one bullock) and Duibaladia (employ 
two bullocks) in rotating ‘their Ghani. The communities are endoga- 
mous and are drifting away from their traditional occupation toward 
agriculture and other occupations. A section of this community tradi- 
tionally extracted oil by a marwally operated device and behaved as a 
separate endogamous community. The Teli have their community 
council, 

The other little known castes found only in Western Orissa are 
Bhani, Kalhara, Pudia and Thanapati in Balangir district. They are all 
cultivators and agricultural labourers. The Khandayat, the counter 
parts of the Paik of Western Orissa are immigrants from the coastal 
districts. Almost every community including the Brahmana is taking 
agriculture either as a subsidiary occupation or as the main replacing 
the traditional. 


mI 


There is a large number of scheduled castes in Orissa. The number 
of scheduled communities are 53 in Sundargarh district, 74 in Sam- 
balpur, 50 in Balangir and 36 in Kalahandi. Some are local to Western 
Orissa, some immigrants from other parts of the state or from other 
states. Short ethnographic accounts of a few are given here. Almost all 
scheduled castes subsist on agricylture and other forms of manual 
labour. Basket making and weaving coarse cotton clothes seern to be 
‘the reserve of the scheduled castes of Western Orissa. 


THE BADAIK 


A community of weavers of poor quality cotton cloth, the Badaik 
supplement theirliving from marginal farming and agricultural labour. 
It is a localised community concentrated in Sundargarh district. The 
caste is divided into two sections -- the Badaik proper and Panika. The 
Panika of Kalahandi district, possibly a separate community, are culti- 
vators and agricultural labourers. In their way of life, the Badaik are not 


much different from their neighbours of the same sociozeconomic 
status. 
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THE BELDAR 


A community of earth diggers, they move about selling their labour 
to excavate tanks, preparing paddy fields out of highlands, etc. 


THE BETRA 


A community of bamboo and came (beta) basket makers, marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers. 


THE CHAMAR/MOCHI/SATNAMI 


Traditionally a community of tanners, shoe makers, and leather 
workers, the chamar also make baskets, do a little of farming, and 
provide agricultural labour to eke out their living. Widows in the 
community are not restricted from remarrying; and divorce.is freely 
allowed. The chamars are followers of Guru Ghasi Das and refer to 
themselves as Satnami. 


THE DHANWAR 


A semi-nomadic community of Laria-speaking hunters in Sam- 
baipur and Balangir districts, Dhanwar are also found around Hemgiri 
and Talsara police Station areas of Sundargarh district. The community 
derives its name from the root word Dhanu (bow) which is their 
principal weapon. A section of the Dhanwars is called Jnara Dhanwar 
who eke out a precarious living from goldwashing trom the river sand. 


THE DHOBA 


The community is found in almost every multi-ethnic vitlage. A 
Dhoba family maintains a relationship known as Jajmani with a number 
of caste families and renders ritual services connected with birth, 
marriage and death. Clothes polluted following birth or death can only 
be purified through the washing by a dhoba. 


THE DOM/DAMBA 


The Dom or Damba,is a conmtmunity of basket makers supplement- 
ing its income from marginal agriculture, agricultural labour, tanning, 
etc. Mostly found in Sundargarh district, the community iS also known 
as Duria Dom. The Dorn are considered cunning and crafty. Some are 
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engaged in marginal trade in tribal areas. 
THE GANDA 


A community considered at one time as untouchables, is akin to 
Pana or Damba of Ganjam and Koraput districts, the Ganda have three 
endogamous subcastes, namely, the Oriya Ganda, the Kandhria Ganda 
and the Kabhria Ganda. The former derive the name from their habita- 
tion among the Kand has and the latter are Kabir panthis. The Kabhrias 
arestrict vegetarians. There is also asection of this cormnmunity speaking 
the Laria dialect, popularly referred to as Laria Ganda. The Oriya and 
Laria Gandas freely intermarry. A large number of clans or groups of 
this caste is reported from different districts of Western Orissa. The 
Balangir district Gazetteer reports 18 from that district. 

The Ganda claim higher status over the Ghasi, Hadi, and Chamar. 
Mahalaxmiis the tutelar deity of the community. Pre-puberty marriage 
is the normal custom. An unmarried girl attaining puberty is ritually 
married to a bow or an arrow tied to a Mahua tree , The Ganda are 
professional drummers and pipers and are customarily employed in 
Hindu marriage. In the past the community supplied the village watch- 
men. In Kalahandi district the Ganda have close affinity with the Pana 
and Panatanti, though they do not intermarry. 


THE GHASI OR GHASIA 


The Ghasi or Ghasia of Western Orissa are found divided into three 
subcastes -- Sonnati, Simarlokha and Hadi. The community subsists on 
basketry, marginal agriculture, livestock raisirig, tanning, scavenging. 
They also work as musicians at Hindu weddings. The Ghasi women act 
as midwives at childbirth in the rural areas. 


THE KULI 


A community of weavers found in Sambalpur, Balangir and Baud 
areas. The other weaver castes found in Western Orissa are Bhulia, 
Kosta, Dhera, Patra, Rangini and Ganda. Each is endogamous. Among 
these the Kuli and GandA occupy an inferior social status and manufac- 


ture only coarse clothes. Some Kulis have taken to agriculttire as a 
subsidiary occupation. 
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THE MAHAR 


A community of basket makers in Kalahandi district. They supple- 


ment their living through marginal farming and agriculture labour. 
THE PANA OR PAN 


| The Pana are weavers in their traditional Occupation, supplement- 
ing the iiving through marginal agriculture. Like the Ganda, this com- 
munity also supplied the village watchmen. The Pana giris are married 


after puberty. Marriage among the cross cousins is a preferential form 
of matrimony. 


THE PANATANTI 


A section of the Pana exclusively in weaving occupation distinguish 
themselves from the Pana who engage themsleves in ritually polluting 
occupations, and claim a higher social status by designating themselves 
as Panatanti. The community is also referred to as Patra or Patar Pana 
or Buna Pana. 


THE PAB or PAP 


Suppossed to be original inhabitants of the area around Hirakud, 
the community subsists on marginal farming, agriculture labour and 
selling fuel wood. The community is still seen inhabiting villages 
around Hirakud, though their number is larger in Sundargarh area. A 
section of the Pap is known as Dalapatia Pap. 

THE TURI 


A community of basket makers, marginal farmers and agricultural 
labourers. 


IV 
THE TRIBAL COMMUNITIES 


There is a sizeable tribal population in Western Orissa. More than 
half the population of Sundargarh district is tribal. In this district there 
are 40 tribal communities. In Sambalpur, there are 44, in Balangir there 
are 31 and in Kalahandi there are 46 such communities. A few important 


ones are described here. 
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THE BHATADA/DHATADA 


A tribe of very efficient cultivators, the Bhatada in Western Orissa 
are found in Kalahandi district (Jaypatna tahasil) the concentration of 
the tribebeingin Koraput district. There are two endogamous divisions 
of the tribe - the Bada (Big) and the Sana (Small), the former claiming 
higher status. Each division is divided into a number of exogamous 
patrilineal clans. The tribe has village level panchayats to settle internal 
disputes. The office bearers of Panchayat are the Naik, the Pujari and the 
Ganda (the messengér from the Dom caste). They are assisted by the 
elderly members of the community in settling disputes. 

A mother's brother's daughter/ father's sister's son is preferred in 
marriage, Marriage by capture and by service are socially approved 
forms of acquiring a mate. A priest of the community (Disari) conducts 
marriage and other rituals. 

The disposal of the dead is by burial as well as by cremation. 


THE BHUYAN/BHUMIA/BHUMIJ 


. The Bhunya concentration in Western Orissa is largely in Bonai sub- 
division of Sundargarh district. A fun-loving tribe, the young spend 
their evening in dance and music. Most marriages are through romantic 
love and elopment that find ultimate social approval. There are four 
sections of the tribe. They are Paudi (Hill) Bhuyan Khandait Bhuyan 
Rajkuli Bhuyan. and the Praja Bhuyan. As the name indicates, the Hill 
Bhuyan, live in hills in classical tribal environment and live on shifting 
cultivation. The other three sections live in the plains and subsist on 
settled agriculture. The Bhuyan villages are exogamous. 

In Sambalpur district and in the adjoining areas a community 
named Bhumia or Bhumij is encountered. In all. probability it is an 
offshoot of the Bhuyan who have adopted the. regional non-tribal 
traditions to a large extent. 


THE BHUNJIA 


Kalahandi is the homeland of the Bhunjia. The tribe speaks a dilaect 
resembling Hindi. The concentration of the tribe is in Nuapada tahasil. 
It has two sub-groups — Chinda Bhunjia and Chaukhutia Bhunjia. The. 
latter do not accept cooked food from any other community. The girls 
are married off before puberty. Pre-marital puberty is considered to be 
a great misfortune for the parents of the girl. To get over such an 
eventuality, a girl is married to an arrow. Among the Chinda Bhunjia 
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custom entails a bride‘to return to her parents to make offerings to the 
family deities. Among the Chaukhutias the return of a bride to her 
parents is a taboo. If one comes by chance she is lodged in a separate hut 
and is made to cook food for herself. 

The community worships the Sun and pays special reverence to the 
tortoise. The community subsists on cultivationand agricultural labour. 


THE BINJHAL/BINJIA 


A very widespread tribal community largely found in the Sam- 
balpur district and the adjoining areas of Madhya Pradesh, the Binjhals 
trace their ancestry to 12 mythical archer sons of Goddess Vindhyava- 
sini and are popularly known as Barabhai Binjhal. The former ruling 
houses of Ghess and Boddasambar in Sambalpur district were of Binjhal 
stock. The common Binjhal is a cultivator, though not as efficient as the 
Kulta or the Agaria in that occupation. The Binjhdl employ a priest from 
their community who comes from a specific clan. Girls are married after 
puberty. The widows are allowed to remarry, preferably their deceased 
husband's younger brothers. Divorce is socially sanctioned. The dead 
are usually buried. In Kalahandi, this tirbe is mostly found in Nuapada 
and Lanjigada tahasils. 


THE DAL 


An agricultural tribe, the Dal is divided into a number of exoga- 
mous partrilineal clans. They speak the local Oriya dialect. Marriages in 
the community are arranged by parental efforts,initiated by the groom's 
father. The father of the groom goes to the bride's house witha pot of 
Mohua liquor and a basket of pop rice (bhuja). If the father of the bride 
eats the bhuja and drinks the liquor, the proposal is taken to be accepted. 
The date of marriage is fixed with the help of a Brahman priest. The 
marriage rituals, however, are performed by a priest of the community 
itself. The alliance involves payment of the bride price consisting of a 
fixed amount of money, a goat and a pot of liquor. The tribe is mostly 
found in rural areas of Nuapada subdivision of Kalahandi district. 


THE GOND 


A very large tribe found in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and certain 
parts of Andhra Pradesh, a considerable number of Gonds live in 
Western Orissa districts. At one time it was a very powerful community 


which lent its name to Gondwana. There were quite a few ruling houses 
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in Madhya, Pradesh and Orissa from this community. A large number 
of zamindaris in Western Orissa were in Gond hands. There are two 
subdivisions among the Gond -- the Raj Gond and the Dhulia (ineaning 
dusty -or commoner) Gond. The Raj Gond wear sacred thread, claim 
Ksatriya status. 

In Bonai subdivision , the Gond headmar: under the former Raja 
were called Mahapatra and Dandapat. The Jhara traditionally engaged 
in goldwashing, fishing and boating are believed to be of Gond origin. 
The Gonds, by ahd large, are akin to their neighbours intheir day-to-day 
lives and speak Sambalpuri as their mother-tongue. 

In Kalahandi the Gond concentration is mostly in the tahasils of 
Dharmagarh Lanjigarh, Nuapada and Jaypatna. 

The Gond prefer a cross cousin in motrimony and a bride price is 
paid. Death pollution is observed for three days. 


THE KANDHA 


The iargest concentration of the Kandha is in Kalahandi district, 
particularly in the tahasils of Dharmagarh, Jaypatna and Lanjigarh 
though they are also found in small numbers in other districts of 
Western Orissa. They are immigrants from Baud, Koraput and Ganjam 
districts through Kalahandi and spread to other districts of the region. 
The Kandhas of Balangir and Sambalpur areas have adopted the local 
cultureand language and they do not any longer intermarry with their 
counterparts from Kalahandi and Baud. 

The Kalahandi and Baud, the Kandha still speak Kui among them- 
selves. The tribe here has three divisions -- Desia, Dangaria or Malia and 
Kutia. The former live in plains in multi-ethnic villages, whereas the 
other two sections live on hilly tracks closer to the forest and subsist on 
shifting cultivation. 

Thepriéstamong the Kandha is called jani, who presides over all - 
social and rétigious rituals observed individually or collectively. 

The Kandha giris marry after puberty. Widows are permitted to 
remarry. Marriage involves payment of the bride price. The Kandha 
cremate their dead. Those who die of small pox, and in pregnancy and 
dead children are buried. The death pollution lasts for three days. 

The Kalahandi Kandhas have earned a place in history for their 
rebellion against the Kulta and Brahman landlords in 1882. 


THE KHADIA/MANKIDIA 


One of the most primitive tribes largely found in Sambalpur and 
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Sundargarh districts of Western Orissa, and in Mayurbhanj and Dhenka- 
nal districts of Northern OrissaJThe Khadia has three sections — the 
Pahadi, the Dhelki and Dudh. The former is almost nomadic and live on 
food gathering and hunting, the most favourite game being the monkey. 
Because of this habit, the nomadic Khadia is referred to by their 
neighbours as Mankidia. 

The Dhelki and Dudh Khadia are marginal farmers and agricultural 
labourers. The different sections do not.intermarry. The tribe asa whole 
is fun-loving. Evenings in Khadia villages reverberate with music from 
flutes and druins. The hill Khadias live in bands and have no regular 
clan organisation, whereas the other two sections are divided into a 
number of exogamous, patrilineal, totemic clans. The Dhelki section has 
eight, namely Muru (tortoise), Soren (stone), Samad (deer), Barliha ( a 
kind of fruit), Charha (a bird), Hansa (eel), Mail (dirt), and Topno (a 
bird); and the Dudh section into nine, namely, Dungdung (eel), Kulu 
(tortoise), Kerketta (quail), Bilung (salt), Soren (stone), Ba (paddy), Tote 
(a bird), Kiro (tiger) and Topo (a bird). 

The seniormost member of the village or the settlement is selected 
as the priest. Such a priest is known as Dehuri among the hill Khadia, 
Kalo among the Dhelki and Pradhan among the Dudh Khadia. A Khadia 
settlement is managed by a council of elders in which the priest is a 
member. The council is invited to all functions like childbirth, marriage, 
funeral, etc., observed by individual households. 


THE KISAN 


The Kisan is a tribe of cultivators in Western Orissa with concentra- 
tion. in Sundargarh district and Kuchinda subdivision of Sambalpur 
district. The name of the tribe seems to be of Hindi’ origin, possibly 
acquired in its original habitat supposed to be in Chotanagpur in 
Madhya Pradesh region. The Kisan have a number of patrilineal, 
exogarnous, totemic clans and each clan is further divided into exoga- 
mous sub-clans. 

The tribe has a council called Kisan Mahasabha that meets periodi- 
cally at irregular intervals. The day-to-day problems are resolved at the 
village council consisting of all adult members headed by a Mukhia and 
assisted by a Katwal (messenger). The Mirdha is considered to be a 
section of this great tribe with whom they Share the dialect. Another 
section of the Kisan called Kuda (or digger) is often referred to as 
Mirdha. The earth digging Kisans work in groups and the head of the 
group is designated as Mirdha. That is how the group is named as 
MirdHa or following the dialect spoken as Kunhar. The Mirdha or the 
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Kudd are divided into two subgroups -- the Bada (big) Kuda/Kunhar. 
A few Mirdhas are also reported from Nuapada subdivision of Kalahandi. 


THE MUNDA/KOLHA 


Found in almost every district of Orissa, the Munda concentration 
is the highest in Sundargarh district. The tribe is referred to by their 
Sambalpuri-speaking neighbours as Kolha, whereas they call them- 
selves as Munda. The tribe is divided into two sections -- Mahali Munda 
and Munda. Like the Oraons, the Munda have a lage number of 

‘ patrilineal exogamous, totemic clans named after objects of nature, such 
as plants, animals, birds, reptiles, etc. The tribe subsists on agriculture 
and agricultural labour. Around Rourkela the Mundas have joined the 
industrial labour force. 

The Munda is territorially organised. At the. village level, the 
community council is headed by a functionally designated as Pahan. He 
is both secular as well as the religious leader of the village. He performs 
rituals for the success of the village at hunting, cultivation, harvesting 
and its safety from wild animals, evil spirits and diseases; settles all 
disputes and inflicts punishment on the culprits. 

Ten to twelve villages‘are grouped under the name pada. Disputes 
not resolved at the village level and appeals against the verdict of the 
Pahan are examined at this level. The pada is managed by the Panchayat 
consisting of office-bearers designated as Raja’, 'Diwan', ‘Thakur, 'Lal', 
‘Pande’ and, ‘Karta’, Complaints from the village are reported to the 
‘Raja' or the Diwan by the Pahan. The matter is discussed in an open 
assembly attended by. adult male members. The 'Raja' presides and 
delivers the verdict at the end of the discussions. The most common 
disputes relate to marriage. A repentant offender is normally fined 
which is realised by the ‘Diwan’ to be spent in a community feast. An 
obstinate offender is outcast from the community until he sees reason 
and pays the imposed fine. 


< _— ~A 
THE ORAON 


_ One of the major tribes of Western Orissa, the Oraons are mostly 
concentrated in Sundargarh district. The tribe is divided into a large 
number of exogamous, totemic patrilineal clans, named after birds, 
fishes, animals, plants etc. The totems are respected as members of the 
clan and no harm is done to them. Agriculture is the mainstay of the 
community. The tribe! has village-based councils headed by a function- 
ary designated as Sian. He presides overall Socio-religious ceremonies. 
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His services are honorary. He, however, gets a fee when he presides 
over a divorce or a remarriage ceremony of a widow. He is assisted by 
elderly members of the tribe in the village in the discharge of his legal 
duties in settling diputes. 


The PARAJA/PARJA 


Paraja, literally meaning subjects, seem to be drawn into a group 
from different tribal communities. The largest concentration of this tribe 
is in Koraput district. In Western Orissa, they are found in Kalahandi. 
Occupationally, the tribe depends on agriculture and agricultural 
labour. There are four sub-tribes — the Bada Paraja, Penga Paraja, and 
Kandha Paraja. The first mentioned group abstains from beef and claims 
superiority over the other sections. Each group contains a large number 
of patrilineal exogamous clans. 

The Paraja women tatoo bodies, are fond of flowers and put ona 
variety of ornaments. The tribe is fond of dance and music. The young 
Paraja boys (Dhangada) ‘and girls (Dhangadi) spend their evenings 
dancing and singing. 


THE SAORA 


A very widespread tribe of the great Kolarian family, the Saora 
mostly live in Koraput and Ganjam districts of Orissa and in northern 
Andhra Pradesh, but sporadically distributed over almost all the dis- 
tricts of Orissa. In Western Orissa, two groups of Saora are encountered 
-- one having adopted the language and folk culture of its Sambalpuri- 
‘speaking neighbours and the other is Laria-speaking. The Hill Saoras 
are not found in Bolangir and Sambalpur districts. Like the Gond, they 
are regarded as a caste in Western Orissa. 

In Kalahandi they are found in small groups in Nuapada, Jonk, 
Kegaon and Jayapatna police station areas. The Saora religion is inextri- 
cably linked with their agricultural cycle which is their principal occu- 
pation. 


EA 
THE LODHA/SABARA 


The Lodha, also referred to as Sabara, is numerically the third 
largest tribe in Kalahandi. Occupationally, the community is one of 
cultivators and agricultural labourers. Some supplement their living 
from forest collections. The community js different from Lodha of 
Mayurbhanj district and that from Midnapur district of West Bengal. 
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A culture and its environment are inter-dependent. They condition 
each other. Thus the community situation of a micro region is an organic 
response to a particular historical cause. The social, economic, cultural 
and historical forces operating in West Orissa, were as stated, different 
from the rest of the state. These forces threw up communities which look 
upon this region as their original homeland. Consequently they have 
woven their socio-cultural fabric which assume meaning only in the 
contest of the environs of West Orissa. 

All communities in West Orissa are close to land and nature. From 
the Brahman downwards, land is the principal source of livelihood. The 
advanced castes own most of the cultivable land. The lower castes are 
largely marginal cultivators and agricultural labourers. The tribal 
communities on the other hand live closer to nature than the caste 
communities. By and large, they are marginal farmers and largely 
sustain on forest collections or forest-based occupations and on agri- 
cultyral labour. 

The classical Indian rural society is based upon what is known as the 
Jajmani relations among the communities sharing a habitat and living 
in small communities of face to face interdependent relationship. The 
inter-dependency sufraces in a variety of activities covering the entire 
spectrum of life -- economic, social, political, religious. Thus no commu- 
nity is an isolated entity. The existence of each community depends on 
many other communities operating in defined a structure and a system 
of interlocking relationships. 

In West Orissa arrangements at wedding will remain incomplete 
unless a Nariha/Narihani is engaged to supply water and serve the 
guests. The dead shal! not be accepted in the abode of their pitr unless 
fuel for cremation was supplied by the Dhoba; Pollution from menstrua- 
tion, birth, and death cannot be purified unless the Dhoba washes the 
clothes used during the period of impurity; marriage rituals shall 
remain incomplete unless the Mali blows the conch, the Bhandari and 
his wife do not anoint the bride and the groom with turmeric. In short, 
a Hindu cannot be properly born cannot marry, or die or live untess he / 
she is helped by a number of functionaries involving a number of com- 
munities. 

\ Land-man relationship in West Orissa has polarised the population 
into two broad categories ~—- the land owners and agricultural labourers. 
The large- land-owners are mostly from a few upper castes. In most 
revenue units (villages) about 25% of the population corner 75% of the 
land. The rest subsist on small and marginal agriculture and agricultral 
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labour. Any land-owning household in a West Orissa village employs 
workers from landless households under various terms and conditions 
to carry on cultivation ‘and related activities. Such workers may be 
employed on daily wage (Kuli), on annual contract (Halia) or ona fixed 
tenure against the payment of fixed amount (guti). The daily wage 
workers can be from any community - clean castes. scheduled caste or 
tribals. The halia and guti are normally from clean castes. Consequently 
each land-owing well-to-do household projects itself as patron of alarge 
number of economically dependent households. Since the latter are 
larger jn number, there is always a latent competition among them to 
enlist the favour of the land-owning employment providing, dominant 
households. 

Weaving and basket making seem to be almost exclusive occupa- 
tions of scheduled castes; for example, all other weavers except the 
Bhulia-and Kosta are from the scheduled communities. In this respect 
West Orissa: situation projects a very healthy competition among the 
indigenous weavers. The Bhulia produces silk fabrics. These two com- 
munities cater to the needs of the rich. The rest produce coarse cotton 
fabrics normally used by the poorer sections. 

Weaving and basket-making are not unclean jobs. Scheduled castes 
try to raise their social status by taking up these jobs exclusively. 
Panatanti is an example; a. section of the Pana claim higher status from 
their bretheren by giving lip the ritually degrading jobs, of scavenging, 
tanning, etc. and exclusively engaging themselves in weaving. Else- 
where mh India Scheduled Castes try to raise their social status by 
changing over to agriculture. Here in Western Orissa ‘the scheduled 
clastes devised an easier method of raising their'status. 

The tribal communities are almost exclusively land dependent -- 
either on farm-land or on forest-land. The communities' proximity to 
nature is expressed in their totemic clans claiming descent from an 

‘nimal, bird, plant etc. Thus a tribal is the son of the forest -- Banaputra, 
and a non-tribal is the son of the soil — Bhumiputra. 


Department of Anthropology 
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.1. Data- used i in this descriptive note are collected from the Census Reports, District 
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Tribal Languages in Western Orissa 


K. Mahapatra 


The Western part of Orissa comprising the four districts of Sunder- 
garh, Sambalpur, Balangir and Kalahandi has a sizeable tribal.popula- 
tion. The followingtribes are found in this areain majority : (1981 Census 
figures) 


Tribe Sambalpur Sundargarh Balangir Kalahandi 


1. Banjara 2377 ce —— 6084 

2. Bhata £ 13573. 
3. Bhuyan 206025 67522 - 
4. Bhumij 6235 IO ନ 

5. Bhunjia — - a 6839 

6. Binjhal. 58418 —- 34042 5575 

7. Binjhia —— 7487 — —- 

8. Chencthu —- a 14588 3180 

9. Gond-. 117648 : 39977 83523 151585 
.10.-Ho 2944 — ge 


11. Kawar — 3938 — 2501 
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12. Kharia 31090 89294 -—- = 

13. Kondh 30693 2184 71386 129749 
14. Kisan 115005 96951 = Fe 

15. Kolha 3168 . 3790 us ରା 

16. Manhali —- 3196 ew on 

17. Mirdha 19203 -- 6701 - 

18. Munda 60608 149418 4250 4978 
19. Mundari --- 12752 ନ - 

20. Oraon 28670 177827 ow - 

21. Paraja - — ବଳ 19451 . 
22. Santal - 7282 oo — 

23. Saora 107697 — 46587 9695 
24. Shabar 4682 - -- 9681 49901 


A large portion of Western Orissa comes under the Tribal Sub-Plan 
Area which includes 17 Blocks in Sundargarh district, three Blocks in 
Sambalpur district and two Blocks in Kalahand;i district. Special tribal 
development plans are being implemented in this area under three 
Integrated Tribal Development Agency (ITDA) and one Micro-Project 
in Sundargarh district; on& ITDA and 12 Modified Area Development 
Approach (MADA) pockets in Sambalpur district; seven MADA pock- 
ets in Bolangir district; and one ITDA, one Micro-Project and 12 MADA 
pockets i in Kalahandi district. These facts prove that the tribal popula- 
tion in Western Orissa is not negligible. 

A detailed account of the tribal concentration in West-Orissan 
districts is grven below. 


Sundargarh ITDAs - Sundargarh, Bonai, Panposh 
Micro Project - Paodi Bhuyan Development 
Agency, Khuntagan' 
Block = Bonaigarh, Lahunipada, 


Gurundia, Koida, Kuanrmunda, 

Bisra, Nuagaon, Balisankara, 

Lefripara, Bargaon, Tangrapali, 

Hemagiri, Kutra, Rajgangpur. 
Sambalpur ITDA -.  Kuchinda I 

MADA - Barakote, Dhanakauda, Jujomura, 

Jharbandh, Jharsuguda, Laikera, 
Kirimira, Rengali, Kolabira, 
Lakhanpur, Paikamal, Tileibani 
Kuchinda, Gobindpur, Jamankira 


Blocks 
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Bolangir MADA Deogaon, Patnagarh, Khaparakhol; 
Saintala, Muribahal, Tentulikhunti 
Kalahandi : ITDA Thuamul Rampur 
Micro Project - Kuta Kondh Development Agency 
Lanjigarh 
MADA Bhawanipatna, Boden, Jayapatna, 


Junagarh, Kesinga, Khariar, 

Komna, Madanpur-Rampur, 

Narla, Nawapara, Sinapali, Baudh 
Blocks -  Thuamul-Rampur, Lanjigarh 


The tribes of Orissa have their distinct ethnic identity which is 
overtly marked in their languages besides many other cultural traits and 
traditions. As such, the tribal communities of Western Orissa are ethno- 
linguistically classifiable into three groups as follows : 


Munda Dravidian Indo-Aryan 
Bhumij Chenchu Banjara 

Ho Gond Bhatra 
Kharia Kondh Bhuyan 
Kolha Kawar Bhunjia 
Mahali 

Munda Kisan Binjhal 
Mundari Mirdha Binjhia 
Santal Oraon Paraja 


Saora / Shabar 

The languages of each group are genetically and structurally inter- 
related. The relationship withina group may be schematically charted as 
under 


MUNDA 
Proto-Munda 
South Munda Central Munda North i 
Kharia Juang Korku Kherwari 
Saora Parenga Gadaba Bonda Didati Santali. Mundarn Ho 


Mahali Munda Kolha 
Birhor Bhumij 
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DRAVIDIAN 
Proto-Dravidian 
Central Northern 
Kondha Oraon 
Gondi Kisan 
Kawar Mirdha 
Chenchu 
INDO-ARYAN 
Tribal Dialects Language Affinity 
Banjara Hindi 
Bhatri Southern Oriya, Halbi 
Bhuyan Northern Oriya 
Bhunjia Marathi, Western Oriya 
Binjhal Chhatishgarhi, Western Oriya 
Binjhia Chihatishgarhi, Western Oriya 
Paraja Southern Oriya 
Desia Southern Oriya 
Sadri Bhojpuri, Oriya, Bengali 
Kondhan Western Oriya 


The languages and dialects spoken by the tribes may be categorized 
typologically as follows : 


(a) Autonomous languages with definite tribal identity 
(Languages of Munda and Dravidian groups) 

{b) Semi-Autonomous dialects with established tribal identity 
(Dialects of Indo-Aryan group) 

(Cc) Inter- -community level dialects with no particular tribal identity 
(Aghria/Bhulia, Chhatishgarhi, Desia, Laria, Sadri etc.) 


It may be noted that all the dialects undér (a) and (b) are used by t} 
tribals cither as mother-tongue or as second language. These dialects are 
based on archaic forms of the modern literary languages and have 
developed peculiarities in course of time due to convergence of lan- 
guages belonging to different families, diffusion of linguistic traits 
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across genetic boundaries and hybridization of languages as a result of 
extensive bilingualism or multilingualism. In multi-familial and multi- 
dialectal situations there have been lot of inter-mixture and mutual 
borrowing resulting in development of certain common traits among 
the dialects of divergent origins. 

The Western Oriya or one of its regional varieties is the second 
language of some of the tribes who have still retained their tribal 
speeches, whereas some of the tribal communities have adapted it as the 
first language in place of their tribal tongues. However, dialects of the 
tribal communities living in the areas adjacent to Madhya Pradesh are 
much influenced by the Chhatishgarh in grammatical structures and 
vocabulary. The dialects of Banjara, Bhunjia, Binjhal, Binjhia, Kawar and 
the section of Gond in Kalahandi are the examples of Chhatishgarhi or 
Marathi influenced varieties of Western Oriya. 

The Western Oriya has absorbed in course of time a lot of linguistic 
elements from thetribal speeches of the region. As a result of this process 
of diffusion of linguistic traits the Western Oriya was gradually trans- 
formed into a different variety of the Kosali-based Oriya. The tribals of 
Western Orissa found this language so natural and akin to their own 
mother tongues that they also slowly adapted it in their intra-commu- 
nity level. For instance, the ‘rule for formation of echo words in the 
Coastal Oriya is to change the initial consonant alike the other cognate 
Indo-Aryan languages - Bengali, Hindi, Punjabi etc. (bhata > phata, bhat 
> tat, bhat > wat etc). But in Western Oriya the rule is to change the 
vowels (bhat > bhuta). This feature is a result of the influence of the tribal 
languages as in the Munda and Dravidian languages echo words.are 
formed by changing the vowels of the base words. Such types of mutual 
borrowing has enhanced the adaptability of the Western Oriya among 
the tribal speech-communities. Hence, the sections of a particular tribe 
living in Western Orissa speak Indo-Aryan whereas the other sections of 
the'same tribe living elsewhere have retained their own languages till 
now. For example, the Kondhs speak Kui or Kuvi in Phulbani or 
Koraput, but Kondhan, a form of Western Oriya, in Bolangir or just the 
Western Oriya in Sambalpur. | 

However, some of the tribal communities of Sundargarh, namely, 
Kharia, Munda, Oraon, Kisan etc. still speak their own languages at the 
intra-community level, but.'Sadri’, a sort of lingua franca, at the inter- 
community level. Similarly, some of the tribes of Kalahandi living close 
to Koraput, use another lingua franca called 'Desia'. Both Sadri and 
Desia are tribal Indo-Aryan dialects with no particular tribal identity. 
Sadri has init assorted elements of Western Oriya, Bhojpuri, Negpuriya, 
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Bengali etc. and is also used in Ranchi, Gumla, Hazaribagh, Singhbhum 
districts of Bihar and border areas of Madhya Pradesh. Similarly, Desia 
is based on an ancient form of Oriya and has evolved with absorption of 
certain elements from tribal dialects of Munda and Dravidian families 
and Halbi, Bhatri, Jharia dialects of Indo-Aryan origin. Samples of these 
two dialects may be illustrated with literal translation of the first verse 
of the Bhagavat Gita "Dharmakshetre .... Kim Kurbate Sanjaya" 


Sadri Kurukhetra dharma thaan-ime mor Kourab sena-man aur 
Pandab sena-man jay-ke jama hoi ke ka kar-thayan. 
Desia Kuruketar daram tane amar Kourab sena-man ar 


Pandab sena-man jai kari jama oi kai kaita karsi-acat. 
Briefly, an overview of the tribal language situation in the linguistic 
area of Western Orissa shows (i) currency of tribal languages (ii) 
prevalence of extensive bilingualism and (iii) substitution of tribal lan- 


guage mother-tongues with Western Oriya, Sadri, Desia and other Indo- 
Aryan dialects. 


Appendix 


Comparative Vocabulary of Tribal Dialects of Western Orissa 


English Aghria Banjara Bhatrr Bhuan Desia Kandhan Laria Sadri 


‘1. Finger angi angti angti angti angtii angta angti angti 
-2.S5¢rotum ana goli gera gera khusa, khusa gera 

3. navel bunki  nalo bunki  nahuli bomli burki borri nabhi 
4. Young girl doki motiar tukil tukuli toki saala motiari jawari 
5. daughter’ beti chari tukil toki ji tukel beti beti 

6. Threshing 


. floor khola kothar tkotar tokra kotar khala khomba khuta 
7. Cock kukura kukudia kukura tkatuli kukra jhilia kukri murgi 


8. Cockroach -- sam sundri mokra --- jurda  jhurla kalkuth telpia 
9. Butterfly ଚି projapoti --- pempla tumoli kakopana philphiti papla 
10. Mountain --- dungar dongar doman dongor dongor dongri parbat 
11. Sun” suruj don bel bel bel bel suro} surej 


12. stone’ c-- oo pokhan tangor pakna pothor pothra pakhna 
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13. Hammer hatul Hhaturni 
14. Whore kenbi besya 
15. Husband bor guar 
16. Wite konia tadrni 
17. Eyc aekh aki 
18. Cucumber kokri  kakri 
19. Tamarind tetel :  amli 
20. Creeper loho dala 
21.Shoes pondehi juta 
22. Ox boldo bolod 
23. Black 


headed munia mona 
24. Bed ‘bug pok 
25. Well kua 


Munda Languages 


Santali 


holm 
medkuti 


1. Body 
2. Eyelid 


3. Navel 
4. Breast 
5. Meat 
6. House 
7.Winnow hata 
8.Egg bili 

9. Mango ul 

10. Liger ta-rub 
11. Peacock mara 


buka 
nunu- 
filo 
ola 


12. Crab kat kam 
13. Water da 
14.0i]l  sunum 
15. Jackal tuya 
16.1 in 

17. You am 
18.He uni 

19. We ale 

20. Who okoy 


Mundari 


haram 
mer ub 


buti 
nunu 
jilu 

ora 
hata 
anda 
uli 
kula 
mayur 
kat kom 
daa 
sunum 


kulhei 


ing 
am 
ini 
alang 
okoy 


Kharia 


neni 
pipni 


sudrik 
nunu 
kumarg 
ho 
sumu 
ana 
kayar 
kido 
mara 
khakra 
da 

jol 
koliha 


inj 
am 
ati 
jar 
ber 


eo atori 
dai padn 
gusia monus 
maipo maiji 
akh aki 
kaki kakri 
bada 
tentoli tintli 
bela 
loti mal 
ଚ- pando: 
holia bolod 
rami rami 
uriso dekon 
ku kui kal 
Ho 
homo 


med ranapir 


‘buti 
nunu 
jilu 

oa 
hataa 
jarom 
uli 
kula 
maraa 
katoo 
daa 
sunum 
karam caa 


ai 
am 
ae 
iling 
okoy 


hatul martul martul 
dari randi “ besya 
ghor-lok bheka purus 
konia bhekd jonana 
akh akh aikh 
kaker khomna khira 
titul amli teter 
loho naer larang 
ponehi ponhi juta 
buil boila garu 
ban moina moyena 
dhekum dhekon uris 
cua cua kua 
Dravidian Languages 
Oraon Kisan 
med medu 
khanmne laptu hannu 
muita capta 
navi putu 
dudhi dudhi 
ahra ahara 
erpa erpa 
keter tupli 
bi manji 
tathka tatha 
lakia lakra 
minjur cubba 
hakro hakn 
ammo ammu 
isung isung 
khorkhera phekar 
:‘bando 
en en 
nin nim 
as, ad hus 
em em 
ne ned 
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